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VI—BUFFALO AND DULUTH: THE ALPHA AND OMEGA 


OF 


THE LAKES 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 






9S the day approach- 
ing when Buffalo 
and not Chicago 
will be the second 
largest city in the 
United States? 
and when, at the 
end of Lake Su- 
perior, her back doors filled with the 
treasures of the earth and with a 
developed empire about her, Duluth 
will claim a million inhabitants? Is 
the day far distant when the world’s 
greatest manufacturing city will be 
located on the Niagara River? and 
when, as steel men all the worid 
over believe, Duluth will be a second 
and perhaps greater Pittsburg? 
These are questions which have 
never been of greater interest than 
now, when the State of New York is 
expending over a hundred million 
dollars on the new Erie Canal, thus 
‘bringing Buffalo and the Lakes 
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to the sea,” and when, at the same 
time, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration is devoting ten million 
dollars to the erection of the most 
modern steel plant in the world at 
Duiuth. 

‘Buffalo is the great doorway of 
the Inland Seas,” said President 
McKinley only a short time before 
his tragic death. ‘‘Some day she 
will reach out to the ocean, and when 
that time comes she will be one of the 
greatest cities in the world.”’ For 
many years the people of Buffalo 
have dreamed of this. And now it 
is coming true. And while the Pitts- 
burger, entrenched in the prosperity 
of steel and fortified behind the smoke 
of his own mills, has been laughing 
at prophecies, away up at the end 
of the thousand-mile highway that 
leads to Duluth, other people have 
been dreaming. And their dreams, 
too, are coming true. For years the’ 
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BOAT-LANDING IN THE PARK, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


silent struggle for the supremacy 
of cities has been in progress along 
the Great Lakes. The outside world 
has seen little of it, and has heard 
little of it. Now the beginning of 
the end is at hand. The two great 
doors of the Inland Seas have been 
opened wide. At one end is Duluth, 
at the other Buffalo. Chicago is 
great, Buffalo may be greater. Pitts- 
burg, like ancient Rome, feels that 
hers is to be a reign unbroken, and 
that she will still be ‘‘Pittsburg 
Queen of the World of Steel” until 
the last call of Judgment Day. In 
another ten years—perhaps in less 
time—she will recognize the power 
of her rival in the North. 

These are predictions, but they 
are well founded. To find just why 
they are made, one must go among 
the powerful men of the Lakes, among 
the iron barons of the North and the 
coal barons of the South and East— 
must, in short, become acquainted 
with the entire commercial and in- 
dustrial mechanism which exists on 
the Great Lakes to-day. They are 
not predictions that can be arrived 
at from New York, or San Francisco, 
or London, or Liverpool. One must 
talk with the men who make them, 
must live among those commercial 
and industrial conditions for a Jong 
time, and must know at first hand the 
two cities we speak of—Buffalo and 
Duluth. They are predictions which 
have a solid foundation of facts, and 
these facts are what make these two 
cities the most interesting as well as 
the most important ports in the West- 
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ern World, with the exception of New 
York City. I venture to say that 
only a ridiculously small percentage 
of our own people—of Americans, 
whose very existence as an industrial 
and commercial power depends largely 
upon the Lakes—know these two 
cities beyond their names, their lo- 
cation and possibly the number of 
their inhabitants. How many, for 
instance, know that to-day Duluth 
is the second greatest port on earth; 
that London, the capital of the 
British Empire, queen of the world’s 
commerce for many years, has ab- 
dicated in favor of a port so remote 
from the heart of British commercial 
enterprise that it is doubtful if fifty 
thousand of the five million people 
of London have ever heard of the 
name of the city which has taken the 
place of the world’s metropolis in 
the list of the great harbors of the 
world? And how many know, as 
well, that within a single night’s 
ride of the city of Buffalo—within 
a radius of less than five hundred 
miles—live sixty per cent. of the total 
population of North America? 

These are only two of the remark- 
able facts about Buffalo and Duluth, 
the Alpha and Omega of the Inland 
Seas. That they are now two of 
the greatest freight-distributing points 
in the United States is shown by 
figures; that within the next genera- 
tion they will become the two greatest 
distributing cities in the world is 
almost a certainty. It is not only 
Lake commerce that assures their 
destinies. Logically, they are situ- 
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ated to rule the world of commerce 
in the United States. Duluth is 
approximately midway in the con- 
tinent, with a clear waterway soon to 
reach to the ocean, and with the great 
West behind her already webbed, 
with Duluth as the centre, by thirty- 
seven thousand miles of rail; and 
Buffalo, with sixty million people 
within five hundred miles of her City 
Hall, with fifteen great trunk-lines 
entering the city, with the greatest 
electrical power of the age at her 
doors, with ‘‘one hand on the ocean 
and the other on the Inland Seas,” 
holds a position which no other city 
can ever hope to attain. According 
to H. C. Elwood, Chairman of the 
Transportation Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Buffalo, 


to-day! Last year it was five and 
a half millions. The position that 
both Buffalo and Duluth hold in the 
commerce of the Lakes is briefly 
told in figures. Of the total ton- 
nage of ninety-seven million carried 
on the Lakes last year, more than 
fourteen and a half million were 
registered at Buffalo and thirty-five 
million at Duluth-Superior. In oth- 
er words, over a half of the total ton- 
nage of the Lakes passed in or out of 
these two great doors of the Inland 
Seas in 1907. 

There are few cities in the world 
to-day in which romance and adven- 
ture have combined in more extraor- 
dinary ways with calamity, failure 
and indomitable courage than in the 
upbuilding of Duluth. Chiselled back 
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DELAWARE AVENUE, BUFFALO, NEW YORK, IN SUMMER 


the combined rail and water tonnage 
of that city is not exceeded by that 
of any other city in the United States, 
with the exception of Pittsburg. 
And the story of Buffalo’s commerce 
has just begun. In 1885 Buffalo's 
total tonnage of iron ore received 
by Lake was only a little more 
than eight thousand,—less than the 
single cargo carried by one of the 
great freighters of the Inland Seas 


into the rocky hillsides, terrace upon 
terrace, and stretching for miles 
along the bay front where only a 
quarter of a century ago was the 
wild and rugged grandeur of virgin 
wilderness; built upon rock, and in 
rock; looking down upon one of the 
finest harbors in the world on one 
hand, and up over vast regions red 
with iron treasure on the other,Duluth 
is one of the most beautiful cities 
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RESIDENCE OF JOHN G. MILBURN, BUFFALO, N. Y., WHERE PRESIDENT MCKINLEY DIED 


in the United States—one of the 
most wonderful and most interesting. 
Twenty-five years ago only a village 
marked this stronghold of the iron 
barons. The deer, the wolf, the bear, 
the moose roamed unafraid over places 
now alive with commercial activity. 
Into the vast unexplored wildernesses, 
even less than a dozen years ago, 
prospectors went out with their packs 
and their guns, and searched and 
starved and even died for the “ugly 
wealth” hidden in the ranges that 
are now giving to the world three- 
quarters of its iron and steel. And 
to-day many of these same men, 
“‘whose callouses of the old pros- 
pecting days have hardly worn 
away,” live in a city of eighty thou- 
sand people, whose annual receipts 
from its industries aggregate fifty- 
five million dollars, and whose in- 
vested wealth is over one hundred and 
fifty millions. While London, Liver- 
pool, Hamburg, Antwerp, Hongkong 
and Marseilles have had eyes for 
New York alone in this Western 
World, while the ports of ancient 
and historic renown have been strug- 
gling among themselves for suprem- 
acy, away up at the end of the Lake 
Superior wilderness the second great- 
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est port in the world was_ building 
itself, quietly, unobtrusively, un- 
known. That is the story of Duluth. 
in a nutshell. 

But it is only the first chapter. 
The others will be written even 
more quickly, perhaps with even 
greater results. The commerce of 
America’s five Inland Seas has but 
just commenced, and the growth of 
this commerce and the growth of 
Duluth go hand in hand. In 1892, 
for instance, only four thousand tons 
of ore were shipped from the Duluth- 
Superior harbor; last year, including 
the sub-port of Two Harbors, the 
total was nearly thirty millions! 
And this same percentage of,increase 
holds good with other products. 
Fifteen years ago very few people 
along our seaboards would have 
recognized the name of Duluth; to 
those who knew the town it was 
often an object of ridicule—the 
‘“‘pricked balloon,” the ‘‘town of 
blasted hopes.” Yet in 1907 this 
same town, still unknown in a large 
sense, handled one-sixth of the com- 
bined tonnage of all the two hundred 
and forty shipping ports on the coast 
of the United States. During the 
two hundred and fifty days of 
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RESIDENCE OF ANSLEY WILCOX, BUFFALO, N. ¥., WHERE PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
TOOK THE OATH OF OFFICE 


navigation in 1907, an average of 
fifty-six vessels entered or left Duluth 
each day, or one ship every twenty- 
six minutes, day and night, for eight 
months. These vessels carried car- 
goes valued at two hundred and 
eighty-eight million dollars. In other 
words, over a million dollars a day 
left or entered Duluth-Superior har- 
bor. 

Not long ago a writer who was 
seeking information on the _ possi- 
bilities of our inland waterways 
asked me what would happen when, 
as experts predicted, the ore of the 
North became exhausted. ‘‘ Where 
will Duluth be then?” he questioned. 
This is what nine people out of ten 
ask, who are at all interested in the 
future of Duluth. There seems to 
be an almost universal opinion amiong 
people who do not live along the 
Lakes that, with the exhaustion of 
the great iron deposits, the commerce 
of our Inland Seas will dwindle. 
A more near-sighted supposition than 
this could hardly be imagined. At 
the present time ore is the greatest 
object of commerce on the Great 
Lakes, and it will continue to be so 
for many years. It is safe to say 
that the day is not far distant when 


fifty million tons of iron ore, instead 
of thirty million, will leave Duluth 
each year; and at the same time 
millions of tons of steel will be leav- 
ing by rail. But Duluth’s great 
future does not rest on iron and steel 
alone. <As I have said, thirty-seven 
thousand miles of rail already reach 
out from the city into the vast 
agricultural regions of the West. It 
is the one logical doorway of the vast 
empire at its back, to which it offers 
the cheapest and shortest route to 
the Atlantic and Europe; just as it 
must become the great distributing 
point through which the bulk of the 
vast commerce of the East will flow 
into the West. There is more agri- 
cultural and grazing land tributary to 
it than to any other port in America. 
And Minnesota is still one of the great 
timber States of the country in spite 
of the vast scale on which lumber 
operations have been carried on with- 
in its boundaries during the past few 
years. Lake, Cook and other north- 
ern counties (several of these coun- 
ties are each as large as a small state) 
possess great forest wealth, and for 
many years to come Duluth will be 
the great lumber-shipping port of 
the Lakes. 
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These are a few of the reasons why 
Duluthians see in their city a future 
metropolis of perhaps a million people. 

Though a lar » part of the almost 
endless fertile regions behind it are 
still undeveloped, Duluth has already 
become the great grain-shipping port 
of the world. Last year over eighty 
million bushels of grain were shipped 
from the Duluth-Superior harbor, or 
a bushel for every man, woman and 
child in the United States. There 
was a time when it was thought that 
Chicago would always be the greatest 
grain port on earth. But that time 
has passed. Of the grain received 
at Buffalo in 1907, less than forty- 
two million bushels came from Chi- 
cago, while more than _ sixty-three 
million were shipped from Duluth- 
Superior. And this grain traffic is 
growing even more rapidly than the 
ore traffic. Ships can hardly be built 
fast enough to handle the volume of 
wheat, oats, barley and flax that 
come by rail into Duluth. The city 
can handle one thousand cars a day, 
or a million bushels, and yet this is 
not fast enough. So great is the 
crush at times that cars of grain are 
lost for three weeks in the yards! 
In the not distant future Duluth 
will be handling two thousand cars 
a day. Not only wheat, oats, corn, 
rye and barley are pouring into 
Duluth from the West, but she has 
now taken first place as shipper 
of flaxseed, nearly twenty million 
bushels having left Duluth-Superior 
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harbor last year. Just what this 
quantity of flaxseed means very few 
people unacquainted with: that pro- 
duct can realize. Take the four 
hundred thousand bushels brought 
down to Buffalo by the D. R. Hanna 
in a single trip, for instance. It was 
loaded in seven hours and was the 
product of forty thousand acres, 
or sixty-two square miles. It was 
worth $460,000, and would make one 
million gallons of linseed oil. 

April 1,1907, was probably the 
most memorable day in the history 
of Duluth; for on that day official 
notice was received from New York 
that the Steel Corporation had decided 
to establish an iron and steel plant in 
Duluth. At first it was planned to 
cost ten million dollars. Now it is 
believed that much more than this 
will be expended. Preliminary work 
has already commenced, and within 
a year and a half it is expected that 
the plant will be in operation. This 
movement on the part of the great 
corporation that rules the world of 
steel is for several reasons the most 
interesting that it has ever made. 
For years the ore of the North has 
been carried a thousand miles to the 
smelters of the East. To reach Pitts- 
burg, it was not only transported 
that thousand miles, but was loaded 
three times and unloaded three times. 
And, meantime, while millions of 
dollars were being expended on the 
transportation of ore, while cities 
half way across the continent existed 
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and were growing because of their 
smelters, the city of Duluth, with the 
vast iron deposits at her back door, 
was not making a ton of steel. This 
is one of the mysteries which the 
Steel Corporation does not explain; 
but it is fair to assume that hitherto 
there has not been a sufficient market 
for the products of sucha plant within 
paying reach of this port. 

The new plant will bring thirty 
thousand people to Duluth—and this 
is not the end. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the situation say that 
it is but the first step in the making 
of a second Pittsburg. “‘The steel 
industry,’’ they say, “ brought almost 
a million people and billions of dollars 
to Pittsburg—a city a thousand miles 
from its ore, and without natural 
advantages. What, then, will it 
mean to Duluth, with its strategic 
position on the great highways of 
commerce, with its cheap  water- 
power, and above all with its ore 
ready to be dumped direct from the 
mine cars into the smelters?”’ 

In short, the dreams of Duluth’s 
old ‘“‘boomers” are coming true. 
The great East, with its railroad and 
manufacturing development, has been 
supplied with its steel—from Pitts- 
burg. Now it is the West and South- 
west, and the Orient, to which our 
great volumes of steel trade will 
turn. It is Duluth’s chance.  Be- 
cause the ore is at her doors, she can 
turn out iron and steel cheaper than 
any other city in the world; and she 
is the nearest distributing point to 
the West. This movement to Duluth 
is inevitable. The world’s steel in- 
dustry has been constantly moving 
and changing. Since 1645 the centre 
of the industry has moved from 
Birmingham, England, from Lynn 
through Connecticut to New Jersey, 
then to Philadelphia, and lastly to 
Pittsburg, where it has remained for 
fifty years. Of late years the tend- 
ency has been westward, the move- 





ment culminating in Chicago. Now 
it is centring in Duluth. In a way, 


Duluth’s history will be similar to 
that of Pittsburg. Duluth and Su- 
perior, twin cities with one harbor 
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and identical interests, cannot follow 
the example of Pittsburg and AI- 
legheny, and unite politically, as 
state lines divide them, Duluth being 
in Minnesota and Superior in Wis- 
consin; but commercially they are 
fast becoming one. Together they 
will not only head the ports of the 
world, probably for all time to come, 
but will become one of the greatest 
manufacturing centres on the con- 
tinent. With a harbor frontage of 
forty-five miles, with electrical power 
from the St. Louis Falls second only 
to that of Niagara, with iron and 
steel at her doors, and with a world- 
market behind her, Duluth, already 
the largest coal-receiving port in the 
world, possesses manufacturing ad- 
vantages beyond those of any other 
city on the continent, with the ex- 
ception of Buffalo. There are good 
reasons why this coming Pittsburg of 
the North will never equal Buffalo in 
population and commercial activity; 
there are just as good reasons why 
no other city in the United States, 
with the exception of New York and 
Chicago, will equal Buffalo. At the 
same time, as a member of the Steel 
Corporation said to me: “If steel 
and only a few natural advantages 
made Pittsburg what it is—what 
will steel, and all the natural advan- 
tages in the world, do for Duluth? ”’ 
Of course it is not possible to con- 
ceive that Duluth, even as a great 
steel city, would use more than a 
small fraction of the enormous ore 
tonnage that is annually taken from 
the Minnesota ranges. If millions 
of dollars were spent each year in the 
erection of new steel plants in Duluth, 
even the annual iucrease of ore taken 
from the mines could not be used at 
home for a long time to come. The 
ore traffic on the Lakes is bound to 
become larger even as Duluth de- 
velops into a steel city. And a con- 
stantly increasing percentage of this 
ore is going to Buffalo—not to be 
trans-shipped to Pittsburg, but to be 
converted into iron and steel in that 
city. I believe that very few people 
are aware of the fact that Buffalo is 
already an important iron- and steel- 
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MINNESOTA POINT, DULUTH, SHOWING SHIP CANAL BETWEEN LAKE SUPERIOR 
(AT LEFT) AND DULUTH—SUPERIOR HARBOR 


This extraordinary peninsula extends six or seven miles, making a natural breakwater. 


The entrance to the harbor for vessels bound for Superior, 


Wisconsin, is at the other end 


smelting point. The largest indepen- 
dent steel-making plant in the United 
States is now in operation in South 
Buffalo. This is the Lackawanna 
Iron and Steel Company, capital- 
ized at sixty million dollars, employ- 
ing between six and ten thousand 
men, and undergoing constant en- 
largement. The plants of the New 
York Steel Company and the Wick- 
wire Steel Company are now in 
course of construction on the Buffalo 
and Niagara rivers, and other steel- 
and iron-making plants are in opera- 
tion. Each year sees Buffalo drawing 
more and more ore away from the 
Pittsburg smelters. In 1goo Buffalo 
made only three hundred and seventy 
thousand tons of pig-iron. In 1907 
the production was one million three 
hundred and fifty thousand tons, and 
this year there will be a tremendous 
increase. A recent investigation 
showed that the many great iron- 
producing and iron-working plants 
which extend along the navigable wa- 
ters of the Buffalo have doubled their 
pay-rolls and almost trebled their pro- 
duction since 1900. The same invest- 
igation brought forth the fact that 
a ton of foundry iron can be produced 
in Buffalo for sixty three cents less 
than ‘in Pittsburg. After a year’s 
study of the situation in Buffalo, Mr. 
Elisha Walker, the international ex- 
pert in iron and steel manufacture, 
said that,in a few years, Buffalo would 
rival Pittsburg in the use of iron ore. 
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While steel plants are generally 
the most powerful agents that work 
for the increase of a city’s population 
and wealth, and while it is true that 
scores of smaller users of iron and 
steel are flocking to Buffalo, just as 
other hundreds grouped themselves 
about the big parent furnaces in 
Pittsburg, Buffalo’s great future does 
not depend upon her development 
as a steel-manufacturing city. As 
F. Howard Mason, Secretary of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, said 
to me recently: “Buffalo has more 
than one iron in the fire. Steel is 
but one of many things that will 
make her a city of millions a quarter 
of a century from now.” 

From my own investigations and 
from my own close study of lake 
traffic, I feel confident in saying that, 
although Buffalo is one of the im- 
portant ore-converting centres of 
the country, steel and iron are not 
the most important of the agents 
that will work for her future great- 
ness. This may seem inconceivable 
to those who live in cities the very 
existence of which depends upon iron 
and steel; yet it is one of the soundest 
arguments for the optimistic opinion 
that Buffalo is destined to become 
the third, if not the second, largest 
city in the United States. Just as 
Duluth is the logical shipping and 
receiving port of the West, so is 
Buffalo the great receiving and dis- 
tributing port of the East. Cleveland 
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will always be an important lake 
port, but it is impossible to com- 
pare its destiny with that of Buffalo. 
With the new Erie Canal in opera- 
tion, lake highways from west to east 
will lead to Buffalo as surely as all 
roads led to old Rome. This year 
the total tonnage of Buffalo Harbor, 
which is closed for at least four 
months of the year, will be consider- 
ably greater than that of Liverpool. 
Of the products passing through the 
Detroit River in 1907, ninety per cent. 
of the hard coal was shipped from 
Buffalo, seventy-five per cent. of the 
flour and ninety-five per cent. of the 
wheat came to Buffalo; also seventy- 
five per cent. of the corn, ninety-eight 
per cent. of the oats, ninety per cent. 
of the flaxseed and ninety-five per 
cent. of the barley. In other words, 
Buffalo may be regarded as almost the 
only receiving port on the Lakes for 
Western grain. 

Mayor Adams hit the nail pretty 
squarely on the head when he said 
that Buftalo’s future greatness rests 
chiefly upon the fact that this city 
will, within a very few years, be the 
greatest converting, or manufactur- 
ing, point in North America. The 
cost of bringing raw materials to her 
workshops from all Western points 
is already reduced to a minimum. 
The Erie Canal will link her mills 
with the ocean. The unlimited re- 
sources of Niagara furnish her with 
the cheapest power in the world. 
Her proximity to the coal-fields pro- 
vides her with fuel for $1.60 to 
$2.60 per ton. Natural gas for man- 
ufacturing purposes is retailed at 
a little over twenty-seven cents per 
thousand cubic feet. And, above 
all, there are sixty millions of people 
within five hundred miles of. her 
City Hall. It was between 1900 
and 1905 that Buffalo really awoke 
to her unlimited opportunities. It 
is interesting to compare her growth 
between those years with that of 
Pittsburg, one of the most progres- 
sive cities in the United States. In 
that time Pittsburg’s capital increas- 
ed twenty-two per cent., Buffalo’s 
forty-six per cent. The number of 


wage-earners in Pittsburg increased 
a little over two per cent., while in 
Buffalo they increased twenty-nine 
per cent. The value of Pittsburg’s 
products increased three per cent.; of 
Buftalo’s, forty-two per cent. These 
figures show the remarkable rapidity 
with which Buffalo is overtaking the 
cities ahead of her in population. 

Because of the water-ways at her 
door, cheap power, and the millions 
of consumers within a night’s reach 
of her mills, Buffalo has become the 
second city in the United States in 
the production of flour, now ranking 
next to Minneapolis, and at her 
present rate of increase she will be 
the world’s greatest mulling centre 
in another five years. In 1go1 she 
was producing only about half a 
million barrels of flour; in 1907 her 
product was over three million barrels, 
and it is predicted that the output 
this year will be four millions. 
Within the last two years Buffalo 
has become the chief malting city 
in America. Last year her output 
was ten million bushels as compared 
with four million in 1goo. 

To handle her lake freight at the 
present time, Buffalo has twenty- 
four elevators with a total storage 
capacity of twenty-two million bush- 
els, and a daily elevating capacity 
of six million bushels; nine ore docks; 
five coal trestles with a daily load- 
ing capacity of twenty-two thousand 
tons—and with these might be in- 
cluded three railroad storage-yards 
with an aggregate capacity of four 
hundred thousand tons. Thirteen 
lines of steamships, not including the 
many companies represented by the 
big freighters, ply the Lakes from 
Buffalo; and the fifteen trunk lines 
centring in the city provide two 
hundred and fifty-three passenger 
trains a day. With all of this vast 
machinery working night and day 
to care for Buffalo’s present traffic, 
the question naturally arises, What 
will happen to Buffalo when the new 
Erie Canal links her with the sea? 

During the next decade, or less, 
Buffalo will astonish the whole world 
by her industrial growth. The effects 
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SHIP CANAL AND AERIAL BRIDGE, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


This opening across the base of Minnesota Point was cut in great haste, as the neighboring 


city of Superior, Wis., sought to prevent by injunction the construction of the 


canal, 


of the canal project are already be- 
ing felt, and manufacturing capital is 
hurrying to Buffalo as never before. 
The Federal Government is deepening 
the Niagara River to a depth of 
twenty-one feet as far down as North 
Tonawanda, and this, together with 
the deepening of the Buffalo River, 
is Opening up a new territory for 
factory sites, soon to be accessible 
to the largest ships. Millions of 
dollars of capital are locating, or 
planning to locate, here. On the 
one side is the cheap transportation 
of the lakes; on the other will soon 
be the ‘‘man-made river reaching to 
the sea.”” With the joining of these 
water-ways no other city in the United 
States will be able to compete with 
Buffalo as a manufacturing centre. 
The actual task of digging the new 
canal for which the people of New 
York voted one hundred and one 
million dollars, and which will con- 
nect Buffalo with tide-water by a 
thousand-ton water-way, is now at 
hand. Few people realize just how 
stupendous this task is. While every 
intelligent American is acquainted 
with the Panama Canal project, few 
know that this connecting link be- 
tween the lakes and the ocean is a 
greater public improvement for the 
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State of New York to carry out than 
is the building of the Panama Canal 
for the United States Government, 
and it is of hardly less commercial 
value. Its cost will be greater than 
that of Suez, and in a short time its 
tonnage will be more than that of 
Suez. The first one hundred and 
twenty-five miles were under contract 
in January, 1908, with another sixty- 
five miles ready to be contracted for. 
Plans and specifications for the rest 
of the canal will be completed this 
year. 

This great water-way, including the 
Hudson River, will pass from or to 
and through the city of New York 
and adjacent cities in New Jersey, 
Poughkeepsie, Albany, Troy, Schenec- 
tady, Utica, Syracuse, Oswego, Roch- 
ester and Buffalo, besides smaller 
towns, possessing an aggregate popu- 
lation of over six million. The canal 
when completed will really terminate 
at Tonawanda, on the Niagara River, 
the route to Buffalo from there being 
via the Niagara River, the federal 
ship canal and the Erie Basin. While 
the old canal has a depth of only 
from seven to nine feet and a width 
on the bottom of fifty-two, the new 
water-way will have a uniform depth 
of twelve feet, with a minimum width 
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at the bottom of seventy-five feet, 
thus being capable of carrying boats 
one hundred and fifty feet long, 
twenty-five feet beam, and with a 
draft of ten feet. The present capac- 
ity of an Erie Canal boat is two hun- 
dred and forty tons, while the new 
boats will carry a thousand tons. 

I have shown in preceding articles 
what a tremendous saving to the 
people of the United States is made 
because of lake transportation, and 
this will be greatly increased by the 
new canal. Large aggregations of 
capital will own not merely lake 
vessels, but terminals and canal 
fleets as well, so that from lake 
ports they can name a through freight 
tate to New York or to foreign 
countries. Within a few years after 
its completion, the canal will probably 
be carrying twenty million tons of 
freight from Buffalo to the ocean. 
Taking this figure as a basis, it is 
easy to figure what a tremendous 
saving the canal will bring about. 
It now costs three and a half cents a 
bushel to send grain from Buffalo 
to New York. The new canal rate 
should be not more than a cent a 
bushel. On twenty million bushels 
of grain this means a saving of five 
hundred thousand dollars, which will 
either go into the pockets of the 
producer or the consumer or be 
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divided between the two. Freight 
of all descriptions, manufactured 


products, and iron and steel, can be 
transported from Buffalo to tide- 
water for a half of a mill per ton per 
mile. In other words, on the new 
canal all kinds of freight can be 
shipped from Buffalo to New York, a 
distance of four hundred and forty- 
six miles, at twenty-two cents per ton. 
The present cost is eighty-seven 
cents. On twenty million tons this 
saving of nearly sixty-five cents a ton 
would total nearly thirteen million 
dollars. 

What this would mean to Buffalo 
it is almost impossible to estimate, 
especially in regard to the steel 
industry. Buffalo now has an ad- 
vantage over Pittsburg in the cost 
of ore, limestone and several other 
matters incident to the manufacture 
of iron and steel, Pittsburg’s sole 
remaining advantage being its prox- 
imity to coking coal. This will be 
obliterated. A large percentage of 
the vast steel and allied industries 
centring at Pittsburg will, of their 
own volition, move within the bound- 
aries of the State of New York and 
locate along the Niagara frontier. 
This industrial migration has al- 
ready begun. It will continue, natu- 
rally, ceaselessly. The ore will meet 
the coke at Buffalo, and the man- 

















THE OLD AND THE NEW 


The great ore-freighter, 


* Thomas F, Cole of Duluth,” passing one of the schooners 


that used to abound on the Great Lakes 
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ufactured product will be floated 
down the Erie Canal instead of being 
hauled across the Alleghanies. This 
is inevitable. 

And just as inevitable is the migra- 
tion of other industries to Buffalo 
from other cities. Not only does 
the cheap lake and canal transporta- 
tion call to them, but also the cheap 
and unlimited power of Niagara. A 
few years ago George Westinghouse 
said: “I expect to live to see the 
day when a city that will astonish 
the world will stretch along the en- 
tire Niagara frontier—and this city 
will be Buffalo.”” Those who inves- 
tigate this frontier to-day cannot 
fail to see the strength of his pre- 
diction. Tesla said that Niagara 
power would revolutionize manu- 
facturing in the United States. It 
is already revolutionizing it in and 
about Buffalo, and the power of the 
world’s greatest fall has only been 
tapped. On the American side the 
Niagara Falls Power Company is 
developing one ‘hundred and _ five 
thousand horse-power, and the Ni- 
agara Falls Hydraulic Power and 
Manufacturing Company fifty thou- 
sand, while on the Canadian side the 
Canadian Niagara Falls Company 
is developing fifty thousand horse- 
power and the Electrical Develop- 
ment Company and the Ontario 
Power Company sixty-two thousand 
each. Less than four per cent. of 
the total flow of water over Niagara 
Falls has been diverted by the 
companies now in operation. The 
total fall of water is theoretically 
capable of producing over seven 
million horse-power, which would 
run virtually all of the manufac- 
turing plants in the United States. 

At the present time about sev- 
enty-five thousand electrical horse- 
power is consumed in Buffalo by 
manufacturing and mercantile estab- 
lishments. What this cheap power 
means to the city can best be shown 
in figures. In nearly all cities the 
power required for manufacturing 
purposes is derived from steam pro- 
duced from coal. In its simplest 
form this method of generating power 
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requires apparatus consisting of steam 
boilers with their settings, pumps, 
steam-pipings, flues and stack, facili- 
ties for coal-storage, engines, foun- 
dations and _ beltings — demanding 
altogether a large amount of floor- 
space. The cost of an installation of 
such equipment has been found to be 
approximately fifty dollars per rated 
horse-power. Electric motors using 
Niagara power can be installed for 
less than thirty dollars per rated 
horse-power. In other words, the 
saving in power to the manufacturer 
is almost one half. On the other 
hand, a steam plant requires a con- 
siderable force of men to operate and 
maintain it, while electrical power 
cuts down this service two thirds, 

Why manufacturers are flocking 
to Buffalo, and why the greatest 
manufacturing city in the world is 
bound to extend along the Niagara 
frontier, is graphically shown by the 
following figures comparing the cost 
of Buffalo power with that of other 
representative cities. Assuming the 
maximum power used to be one hun- 
dred horse-power, the number of 
working hours a day to be ten, and 
the ‘‘load factor,”’ or average power 
actually used, to be seventy-five per 
cent. of the total one hundred, the 
cost per month in the cities named 
is about as follows: 
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These figures show that the manu- 
facturer on the Niagara frontier not 
only possesses the cheapest water- 
power in the country, but that his 
power costs him less than half as 
much as it costs his next nearest 
rival, the manufacturer at Pittsburg. 
While power costs his Boston com- 
petitor a hundred and fifty dollars 
per horse-power per year, the Buffalo 
manufacturer pays less than thirty 
dollars. Even without cheap trans- 











portation rates, this item alone would 
give him an overwhelming advantage 
in the race for trade. 

Destined to be one of the greatest 
if not the greatest manufacturing 
city on earth, Buffalo is also one of the 
most beautiful. To-day she possesses 
four hundred miles of asphalt pave- 
ment—more smooth pavement than 
is found in Paris, Washington or 
any other city. She is the greatest 
““home city” in America. Out of a 
population of more than four hundred 
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thousand people, the home-owning 
population is only thirty thousand 
below the total registered vote. Asa 
convention city she has only one ri- 
val, and that is Detroit. Nature has 
showered blessings upon her with- 
out stint. And I confidently believe 
that many of the young men and 
women of Buffalo will live to see the 
day when one city will stretch along 
the entire Niagara frontier, witha pop- 
ulation exceeded by that of only one 
or at most two other American cities. 


BEFORE THE DAWN 


I LOOKED on beauteous forms, as I lay dreaming, 


But on no form as beautiful as thine, 





Who here, amid the moonbeams white and holy, 
Standest in silence by this bed of mine. 


I looked on faces fair, as I lay sleeping, 
But on no face that seemed as nobly sweet 
As that which in the pallid light above me 
My wondering, half-awakened sense doth greet. 


Who and what art thou? Have I kept thee waiting? 
My sleep was as a river deep and calm; 

Bring’st thou perchance some word of import for me? 
Hast thou for broken hearts, like mine, some balm? 


Who and what art thou? In my tranquil vision 
I gazed through rifted clouds on azure skies,— 

I seemed to gaze beyond them,—but naught moved me 
Like the deep pity in thy brooding eyes. 


Why art thou here to-night? I have been lonely— 
Have waited, prayed, for such an one as thou, 
To still with presence kind my pulse’s throbbing, 


To lay a cooling touch upon my brow. 





Thy name! 





Tell me thy name! Then, pain and fear forgotten, 
I straightway will arise and follow thee, 

Who, as I think, art hither come to guide me 
To larger hope and opportunity. 


Tell me thy name! I long, I need, to hear it! 
I may not plead, for failing breath. 
With look compassionate, the august stranger 


Made answer very softly: ‘“‘I am Death.” 
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“YOU ’D SCARCE EXPECT ONE OF MY AGE 
TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC ON THE STAGE,” 














THE MERMAID 
By WILLIS BOYD ALLEN 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLINTON BALMER 


2 cy! rested from her 
play, half-reclin- 
ing upon a warm 
brown rock, half 
supported by the 
buoyancy of the 
sea that rippled 
about the lonely 
reef. Near at hand her companions 
and kinsfolk gamboled in the lagoon, 
dashing the foam sportively in one 
another’s laughing faces, diving, re- 
appearing, uttering soft, unintelligible 
cries. The mermen made feints of 
pursuit, and the maids fled in mimic 
terror. In sheer wantonness of sport 
they chased and caught the gold- 
lacquered fish that gleamed in the 
clear waters of the lagoon and flung 
them far out over the reef. 

The little mermaid drew her drip- 
ping locks of golden hair through her 
fingers, panted, and laughed childishly 
at the pranks of her sea-born sisters. 
Then she glanced at the sky. A 
storm was brewing. The red sun set 
in an ominous bank of cloud. A chill 
pervaded the air, and a distant rumble 
of thunder came faintly over the sea. 
With a shrug of her pretty shoulders 
she glided softly from her resting- 
place and flashed downward through 
the translucent beryl depths to her 
home far below. A storm always 
troubled the little mermaid, for it re- 
called memories of one dreadful day 
when a ship had been driven ashore 
on the rocks, and frightful shapes 
had wavered downward through her 
pale green sky, and the sharks had 
been busy. Then came nights when, 
from secret nooks, behind draperies 
of kelp and fringing weed, she had 





glimpses of bearded figures yathered 
about a red, leaping demon of fire; 
she had heard rough, guttural voices, 
uttering—though she knew it not— 
curses and oaths as the men plodded 
to and fro in vain search for fresh 
water and food; at last the voices had 
grown fainter, one by one, until they 
ceased utterly. The mer-people ven- 
tured near, and fled with cries of 
horror, not daring to return for many 
moons, when the merciful sea and sun 
and storm had cleansed their beloved 
isle of every trace of mortal pollution. 

Now another hurricane was at 
hand. She knew it, as all the sea- 
folk sense the approach of elemental 
change; and she shuddered at what 
the morrow might bring to the 
reef. 

The tempest broke, and throughout 
the long night the little mermaid 
cowered in her quiet grotto, fathoms 
deep; sleepless, not with fear but 
with dread. She vaguely under- 
stood that Life meant joy, content, 
the bliss of blue sky, balmy air, and 
sun-kissed ocean. She knew nothing 
of budding childhood or decrepit age; 
but she had seen Death, and it was 
a great horror. She only guessed 
the might of the storm, that weary 
night, by the faint, lurid illumination 
of her sea-home, as the lightning 
glittered and kindled the tortured 
wave-crests far above her; while in 
her hidden chamber the draperies of 
dulse and kelp hung motionless about 
her couch, or swayed softly as she 
moved; the rosy polyps blossomed in 
the niches of her coral walls, and the 
pale stars of the sea groped to and 
fro in wayward orbits, undisturbed 
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by the uproar of the elements in the 
outer world. 

Morning came at last, and the mer- 
maid, catching the first faint glint of 
daylight that penetrated the green 
dusk of her hiding-place, rose swiftly 
to the surface. A hurried, shrinking 
glance disclosed no traces of the hurri- 
cane. .The ocean was still troubled, 
and the great billows rolled in, hill- 
high, and crashed upon the reef in 
white thunder; but these were no 
more to her than gusts of March 
wind to an earthly maiden. She 
floated joyously on the sullen crests 
and waved her white arms with a 
little shout of glee as the sun rose, 
and brightened and warmed all her 
palpitating world. Then, for the 
mere joy of life and motion, she 
swam in a straight line out to sea 
half a league or more, foaming 
merrily through the tossing waters, 
her long, golden locks streaming 
behind her. 

Suddenly she checked herself with 
a quick, backward stroke of her little 
hands, and rose breast-high above the 
surface. 

At no great distance something 
strange was floating, something that 
her instincts told her was foreign, 
possibly hostile, to her own life. And 
what sound was that, across the rest- 
less waves? Never had she heard the 
like before. 

Quivering with curiosity, ready to 
flash downward at an instant’s warn- 
ing, drawn by a strange, compelling 
emotion, she sank low in the water 
and cautiously glided nearer and 
nearer the strange object. As she 
approached it, the faint, appealing 
sound that she had heard seemed to 
thrill her through and through, and 
for a moment she paused, panted, 
and laid one hand over her heart. 
But it drew her onward irresistibly. 
She reached the strange object. It 
was a raft, hastily and clumsily con- 
structed of spars and casks, and upon 
it lay a heap of blankets huddled 
together. The suggestion of man 
repelled the little mermaid; she re- 
coiled, and would have been off like 
a gleam of light, had not the low, 
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quavering wail fallen upon her ear 
with new insistence. 

Cautiously, trembling with appre- 
hension, she seized the outer planks 
of the raft and drew herself up over 
the edge. She thrust aside the 
blankets, and there in the very heart 
of them lay—O wonder of wonders! 
—a tiny, human babe. 

The mermaid gazed at it, for a 
moment, with wide-open, startled 
eyes. Then the baby, catching sight 
of her, held up its wee hands; the 
piteous crying ceased, and the quiv- 
ering mouth curved into a rosebud 
smile. Inan instant the tiny creature 
was caught up, enfolded close in the 
little mermaid’s arms, held tightly 
to her breast. She rocked to and fro, 
yearning over the helpless mite of 
humanity, crooning low songs to it. 
The baby’s head rested contentedly 
on the warm velvet of her bosom, 
one little hand clutching a strand of 
golden hair; the weary eyes closed; 
the baby slept. 

The sun climbed the heavens and 
still the mermaid remained upon the 
raft, in a dream of bliss which she 
could not interpret. She only knew 
she was happy and at rest as never 
before. The tiny figure rose and 
fell on the white billows of her breast. 
He, too, was brim full of content, 
dreaming perhaps of the mother from 
whom the midnight tempest had torn 
him. The little mermaid’s eyes never 
left him. She, who joyed in the 
full blaze of the tropic sun, held her 
hand before the innocent face, to 
shade it. 

As she began afresh her soft lullaby, 
she suddenly became silent and held 
her head erect, her eyes dilated with 
alarm. The sound of human voices, 
the rhythm of oars in the rowlocks, 
had fallen upon her delicate ears. 
Now she spied the boat, rising and 
falling on the long, smooth swell, 
headed directly toward her. It was 
still a great way off, but, trembling 
from head to foot, the wild creature 
clasped the child convulsively once 
more and moved to the edge of the 
raft. She seemed about to bear her 
newly discovered treasure with -her 
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to her dainty coral grotto; but some 
deeper instinct checked her in time. 
She laid her face against the pink 
rose-petal of the baby’s cheek; then, 
tenderly placing the little waif in 
his warm coverings as she had found 
him, and arranging them with hands 
taught only by love so as to form a 
screen from sun and wind, she gave 
shim one last long look, and, gliding 
into the ocean, melted from sight 
in its liquid depths. 

‘““Lucky we came when we did,” 
said the steersman of the boat, as he 
wrapped the infant in a blanket. 
***T would be hard luck for the poor 
little chap to live through a wreck and 
be made away with by sharks. I 
saw a swirl in the water hereabouts, 
just before we reached the raft!” 


Night returns. The seafolk throng 
the moonlit sea, as of old. Exquisite 
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forms glide to and fro in the silvery 
radiance, dashing the sparkling ripples 
into showers of diamonds and crying 
out merrily to one another in their 
sport. They have already forgotten 
the storm; they know but the islet, 
the star-sprinkled sky, the shining 
sea, the joy of the passing moment. 

But one slender figure swims slowly 
away from the rest, and remains 
apart, floating on the heaving bosom 
of the ocean, and gazing far, far away 
toward the western sky. She alone 
has a great longing in her heart, a 
new sadness in her wide, sea-blue 
eyes, the joy of a memory that none 
of her companions have ever known. 

The surface of the waters darkens 
beneath the breath of the wind. With 
a long sigh the little mermaid glides 
into the pale crest of an advancing 
wave, and vanishes, with her sisters, 
in the tossing foam of the night sea. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S DEVOTION TO PHYSICAL CULTURE 


By ALLEN DAY 


SYHOULD you chance 
to be looking out 
of a rear window 
of the ‘‘Little 
White House’’ on 
a clear afternoon, 
you might see a 
group of players 
sending the tennis-ball back and 
forth across the net. One you would 
know at a glance, although an old 
blue sweater hugs closely about his 
throat and, if he faces the sun, an 
old slouch hat is pulled low over his 
forehead. If his trousers were ever 
creased, the creases have gone long 
ago, and the once white canvas 
shoes are stained with clay. There 
is nothing pretty about his make-up, 
but it suits the occasion. Swish! 
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goes the racket as he gives it a vigor- 
ous swing above his head; but his 
aim is bad this time, and the ball 
bulges the net and drops to the 
ground. 

‘‘Love fifteen! We must do better 
than this, Garfield”; and Theodore 
Roosevelt, the player, scrambles after 
the ball. Next time the service is 
more deliberate, the ball just skips 
the top and lands so low that the man 
on the other side can’t return it. 

So goes the game, perhaps, until 
sundown, without time fora breathing 
spell. Then, with the sweat starting 


from every pore, nerves tingling and 
muscles aching from the constant 
wrenching and stretching, the party 
are only too glad to follow the man 
in the sweater indoors for a plunge 
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in the bathtub and a rub down with 
a rough towel. 

But this is just an hour or so with 
the President of the United States, 
and he does not begin the session with 
his “‘ Tennis Cabinet’ till after office 
hours, which may mean four or five 
o'clock, for in the Little White House, 
as the Executive offices have been 
called, is a system which moves like 
a machine, and every one from the 
head of the nation down to the 
messenger fits into the human mechan- 
ism like one cog-wheel into another. 
First comes duty, then the racquet. 
But out of the twenty-four hours 
Mr. Roosevelt is rarely in bed longer 
than one-third of them. And from 
the time he gets up until family 
prayers are said on retiring, he is 
busy literally every minute. 
he does and how much he does would 
need a book—a series of books— 
fully to describe. Probably most of 
the American people wonder how he 
can use his brain as he does use 
it without wearing it out—getting 
nervous prostration or going insane; 
for the world contains few if any men 
whose minds keep up such a tremen- 
dous activity—yes, that’s the only 
proper word for it—tremendous,— 
not merely month after month, but 
year after year. 

Donning the old blue sweater and 
getting out on the finest earth court 
(or ‘“‘dirt”’ court, as it is the loathsome 
fashion to call them in the United 
States), is one kind of brain rest; but 
in the hours when he is Roosevelt 
the man, not Roosevelt the President, 
he has other recreations—so many, 
that some think he is a crank on 
athletics, while others believe he 
leaps his horse over the bars and 
follows the bear hounds through wood 
and canebrake merely for notoriety. 
Because the cartoonist has depicted 
his “sporting side” in so many ways, 
many do not take him seriously in his 
outdoor life. 

But physical culture, as he terms 
it, is as serious with Mr. Roosevelt 
as the gravest questions of state, 
for no one but himself and a few 
intimates know what it has done for 
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him in not only building up his body 
but keeping his muscles full and firm, 
his blood pure and rich. Now, this 
is not an essay on physical culture, 
but merely an effort to explain what 
it means to the President and why 
he is so dead in earnest about it. A 
brief answer to the question why he is 
so devoted to pastimes, and especially 
the outdoor pastimes, is that they 
have remade him from a delicate, even 
feeble boy, into a man who though 
in middle age, and one of the great- 
est brainworkers of the day, is so 
vigorous in mind and body that 
mentally and physically he is still 
practically on the threshoid of man- 
hood. He says himself that it would 
be utterly impossible for him to 
keep up the high pressure of the life 
he leads did he not clear his brain 
and brace his nerves by strengthening 
his body and constantly enriching 
his blood. 

So it is that every moment to be 
spared, the President devotes to re- 
creation, as it may be called for 
short. If you were to keep him in 
sight from morning until night during 
a day in Washington, you would 
witness a series of not only living but 
moving pictures which would not be 
soon forgotten. On rising he may 
take up the clubs or dumb-bells and 
spend a profitable quarter of an hour 
which gives him more zest for his 
“cold tub.” Breakfast is usually 
appreciated, because he has a good 
appetite and a remarkably good di- 
gestion; but if time permits, there 
is a bout with the single-sticks which 
also form a part of the equipment 
of the White House gymnasium. Not 
a woman’s game is it, for the sticks 
are tough and heavy, and it is strike 
as hard as your muscle has the 
strength. The jar of a heavy blow 
on the stick as you repel it stings 
you with its vibration, and a half-hour 
of this sort of fencing would be 
enough exercise for all day with some 
people. 

But now it is time for work, and the 
President plunges into it just as he 
‘“smashes” the tennis-ball or puts 
old Bleistein at. the five-rail fence. 
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It may be worth while to peer into 
the Little White House, to see what 
happens when the President settles 
down to his daily task. Of course 
he has a secretary; but Mr. Loeb 
might better be called his business- 
sifter or time-saver, for it is his duty 
to see that only those whose errand 
is worth while reach the President, 
and that only letters of enough im- 
portance are placed before him. 
But an assistant secretary and a 
score of clerks and stenographers are 
needed to attend to the hundreds 
of people and the thousands of 
missives which are not called to his 
attention. Suppose you are among 
the few favored visitors. Preceded by 
the secretary, you walk into the big 
room, where a man is sitting behind 
a flat-top desk, which looks as if it 
might be mahogany. You have no 
time to decide, for as the name is 
pronounced the man rises with out- 
stretched hand which grips, not grasps 
yours. It is the sort of handshake 
that, by its heartiness, makes you 
feel the owner means it. Then he re- 
sumes his seat, turns so that he can 
look you squarely in the face, and is 
ready to hear what you have to say. 
If you are puzzled how to begin— 
perhaps a trifle nervous,—he may 
surprise you by putting a question 
or two striking right at the point of 
what you ought to tell, for the secre- 
tary has given him a hint as to why 
you have come. Thus prompted, 
you begin to talk. So long as the 
conversation is confined to the sub- 
ject in hand the President may say 
nothing, but if it slips away he may 
ask a question which brings you back 
into the right track again, and, un- 
consciously, one forgets personality in 
the theme on which he is talking, 
and after it is all over he may be 
surprised at how much he has said, 
considering the time in which he has 
said it. 

Perhaps you have entered the 
room expecting to see a human illus- 
tration of perpetual motion—running 
his fingers through his hair, pacing 
the floor with hands in _ pockets, 
shifting from side to side in his chair, 





fingering the ink-bottle or drumming 
with his pencil. The paragraphers 
and cartoonists may have led you 
to believe that the President tries to 
do all at once, judging by some of 
the accounts of his activity. 

Not a bit of it. 

His nerves are so steady that he 
does n’t even twirl his fingers; and 
if you note closely, you will see that 
not a muscle of his features twitches. 
Resting himself comfortably against 
the back of his chair, with hands 
quietly folded or one stretched care- 
lessly on the desk, his attitude is 
anything but restless. When he joins 
in the conversation the words are 
uttered slowly, distinctly, unless the 
theme especially interests him. He 
may put an emphasis on them which 
tells you more plainly than the 
language that he means what he says. 
If it is worth while he takes a keen 
interest in the talk. If an idea 
especially pleases him, perhaps the 
visitor will hear something like this, 
“TI think that is admirable,” or ‘‘That 
is certainly encouraging,” with the 
special emphasis on the words itali- 
cized. “But he is not a flatterer. If 
he does not agree with you, he tells 
you so pointedly. If he does not 
care to hear more of a subject, he 
gives the thread of the conversation 
a sudden twist, and you understand. 

If you have had time to glance at 
the desk, you may see that it is bare 
of even a card—no piles of letters, 
no litter of documents, no packages 
done up in red tape. Needless to 
say, the polished top does not reflect 
a speck of dust. One who had 
never heard of Mr. Roosevelt might 
think the desk was merely ornamen- 
tal. In fact, the office contains no 
indication of business, and its only 
regular occupant is the man in the 
chair. The head of seventy-five mil- 
lion people has not even a stenog- 
rapher in attendance. The interview 
may be interrupted. There is a 
paper which must have his personal 
signature at once. It may save a 
life, it may end a life; but the signa- 
ture is placed there firmly, without 
hesitation, for the signer knows the 
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contents of every document which 
his pen touches, and its strokes are 
not made thoughtlessly. But you can 
talk to him while he dips his pen in 
the ink. If you stop, he tells you to 
go on. He can “‘get at the meat” 
of a subject, as the business man 
would say, in a very few words. 
When he has heard enough, another 
grasp of the hand and a_ hearty 
‘**Good morning,”’ or ‘‘ Good evening”’ 
means that the interview is ended. 

Meetings of the ‘‘Tennis Cabinet,” 
as the devotees of the racquet are 
called, are not held every day. 
Perhaps it is raining; but does that 
keep the head of the White House 
indoors? Hardly. Just enough time 
after he leaves his office to change 
his clothes, and a carriage rolls out 
of the grounds and starts up the 
avenue. Inside sits a man booted 
and cloaked, perhaps beside a wom- 
an whose long rain-coat conceals her 
riding-habit. The carriage reaches 
Rock Creek valley, or some quiet 
spot where the President’s cross- 
country mount and Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
saddle-horse are pulling at their 
bridles in the hands of the groom. 
Off come the cloak and the rain- 
coat. There is no longer need to 
conceal their costumes from the eyes 
of the curious. As gracefully and 
courteously as knight of old handed 
his lady into the saddle, does this 
American gentleman help his wife to 
seat herself, then puts her foot in 
the stirrup and smooths her skirt. 
The groom releases the horses’ heads, 
and away they go. 

Of all exercises riding is his favorite 
—not the lope or trot along the park- 
way or the boulevard, but the natural 
gait of a blooded horse—the gallop, 
letting it carry him over the field, 
through wood and glade. If fence 
or wall bars the way, leap it; if a 
stream, ford it. Any horse which 
is a thoroughbred enters into the 
spirit of this glorious sport. No 
need of spur when the fence is reached. 
A mere touch of the whip or pressure 
of the bridle and he is up and over. 
Thus mile after mile go steed and rider 
—no thought of anything save the 
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enjoyment of the moment. For- 
tunate is it that Mrs. Roosevelt is not 
only fond of the saddle, but is a 
skilled horsewoman, and able to 
accompany her husband; but within 
the last year or so his older sons have 
joined in some of these jaunts into 
the very heart of Nature; for once 
outside of the Capital City one soon 
gets into real outdoors, where he 
may ride for hours by the historic 
Potomac amid scenery which is truly 
grand in its wildness. That these 
rides are not free from serious risk, 
we have been reminded so recently 
as this summer, when the President 
and his mount fell backward down a 
bank into Rock Creek. 

On a hillside across the Potomac, 
far removed from other houses, stands 
a little cottage in which resides a 
widow. One afternoon a horseman 
dismounted at the gate, walked to 
the door, and, when she appeared 
in answer to his knock, asked if he 
could have a glass of milk. The first 
glass was followed by a second; then, 
with a word of thanks and a lifting 
of his soft hat, the stranger rode 
away, after paying for the hospitality. 
Apparently the widow’s cow must 
have given good milk, for soon the 
call was repeated, this time with 
two or three friends. She thought 
she had seen the visitor’s face in a 
newspaper picture; but when one of 
the others called him ‘Mr. Presi- 
dent,”’ the good woman nearly fainted. 

This little out-of-the-way place so 
pleases Mr. Roosevelt that now he 
sometimes calls, not only for a glass 
of milk, but also to get luncheon. 
Occasionally its mistress receives a 
message from the White House in 
the morning to prepare for a party 
of so many riders. The President 
enjoys this sort of thing far more than 
the state dinners, when the table 
is set with massive silver, and there 
is a waiter behind each guest. 

Probably his most notable ride was 
when he led the famous Seventh 
Cavalry over Chickamauga battle- 
field, a few years ago. The regiment 
had been assigned to escort him. 
When he expressed a wish to go over 
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the field on horseback, the colonel, 
with a thought for his safety, selected 
a well-broken animal. Mr. Roosevelt 
looked him over and shook his head. 

“Have n’t you one with a little 
more action?” 

At this one of the most fiery horses 
in the command was brought out. 
As the President jumped into the 
saddle, a smile of grim satisfaction 
came over his features. He asked 
the colonel to give the order ‘‘ For- 
ward, trot!” The trot increased to 
a gallop. A patch of pine woods 
was in the line of march, but this 
made no difference. They went at 
full speed through the trees. So viv- 
id was the pace the leader set that 
about a dozen men were thrown 
from their horses, while at least fifty 
lost their hats. The ambulance corps 
was called into service to pick up 
some of the disabled horsemen who 
had been stunned by the fall. - At 
the end of the ride, however, the 
President, hot and cheerful, sat on 
his horse in the midst of the cavalry- 
men and made a little speech com- 
plimenting them on their riding. He 
concluded with these words: ‘I swear 
by the Army!” 

Every man, from colonel to private, 
knew that he meant it. 

They have a saying in Washington 
that the man whom the President 
selects as a playfellow, has a future 
before him. One of those who have 
faced him across the net is James R. 
Garfield. Since he became a member 
of the Tennis Cabinet he has entered 
the official Cabinet as Secretary of 
the Interior. Frank Hitchcock, who 
also plays behind the Little White 
House, became highest officer in the 
postal service except the Postmaster- 
General himself, and is now chief 
engineer of Secretary Taft’s cam- 





paign. Gifford Pinchot, who has been 
in many a heated contest with the 
racquet, is the custodian of our 
national forests. General Léonard 
Wood, who hits as hard and as skill- 
fully as Mr. Roosevelt with the single 
sticks, has been the Military Governor 
of our great archipelago in the Orient. 
Has fortune favored them just because 
they were fond of pastimes? No; 
they have been chosen because they 
were deemed best suited for the duties 
they assumed; but possibly in their 
enthusiasm and zest for the contest, 
some trait of character revealed itself 
by which they could be measured as 
men. 

It is needless to say that Roosevelt 
the man is not satisfied with recrea- 
tion which satisfies so many Ameri- 
cans—the recreation where we sit on 
a grand stand or stand on a boat 
deck and applaud the winner. He 
warts recreation that re-creates, the 
sort that strengthens the body and 
clears the mind. While it gives him 
keen pleasure, he has discovered also 
the reason why it is absolutely neces- 
sary. This building up of the body 
and the clearing of the mind create a 
strange condition—strange to those 
who have allowed themselves to 
become so enfeebled that they have 
never experienced it. You might 
call it exhilaration, but it is more 
than that. It is a feeling of power 
which is only possessed by a man who 
keeps up his physique to the highest 
standard—a power that masters one 
and fills him with determination. 
He is eager to work, or to fight if 
necessary. He joys in obstacles to 
overcome. To use a slang phrase, he 
has nerve, vim, and can accomplish 
tenfold, perhaps twentyfold more than 
if he had not keyed up his system 
to its highest point. 

















THE GREEK SIGNORINA 


AND HER ’USBAND, SIR THOMAS HATKINS, R.N. 


By GRANT SHOWERMAN 


I 


gnorina who gave 
unity to the 
Pensione Bocconi. 
She had been there 
a year when I 
arrived, and re- 
mained two years 
a cosmos 
of planets—or, rather, comets—which 
seemed to know no law. For the 
varying assemblage of persons who 
sat at tl called 
it, from its shape—were of those who 
went to and fro in the earth, and 
represented the four corners of it. 
The resourceful hero who wandered 
far and wide and saw the cities and 
learned the minds of many men, 
would have hailed with joy such an 
opportunity; for he would have seen 
men from lands of whose existence 
his day and generation had no 
suspicion. 

There were never more than four- 
teen, but the fourteen never remained 
long the same. The little Russian 
from Odessa—a newspaper correspon- 
dent with pronounced French sympa- 
thies—disappeared immediately after 
his mission had been performed. In 
the absence of more pronounced traits, 
we remembered him for his polite 
way of screening his mouth and hand 
with his napkin as he picked his 
teeth. The stay of the deaf Spanish 
lady who was waiting the arrival from 
Brazil of her Genoese sailor husband 
was equally brief—hardly long enough 
for a mystified company to find out 
that her salutation of ‘‘ Buona tarde!” 
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on leaving the table at noon—her sole 
utterance—was an attempt to Ital- 
ianize the Spanish ‘‘Good-afternoon.” 


The German student of archezol- 
ogy, who invariably said ‘‘ Baladzo 
Biddi”’ for *‘ Palazzo Pitti,’ ” and “‘in- 
ferno” for ‘‘ inverno,” went away at 
Easter fora trip to Greece. The lady 
from Titusville, U. S. A., who was 


ostensibly studying music, and was 
looked upon with great curiosity by 
the Italians because of her very light 
complexion and hair, declared at the 
end of two weeks that “‘’twas n’t no 
use, she was n’t going to stand it no 
longer; she was used to having her 
vittles cooked, and did n’t intend to 
ruin her stomach with rice and maca- 
roni only half done, and fruit that was 
green and hard; and besides, she 
wanted pie!” 

The American lady’s grievance was 
a real one, and merits the sympathy 
of her fellow-countrymen. You don’t 
get pie at the ordinary Italian table, 
and you are fortunate if any sweet 
dish is set before you oftener than 
once a week. And as for macaroni, 
or risotto, when you ask to have it 
well cooked, your waiter is almost sure 
to remonstrate with, ‘‘It is very bad 
for the stomach that way”; though, 
if you insist, he will finally yield, with 
a shrug of resignation; say, ‘‘ All right, 
sir; as you please,’—and presently 
bring your order cooked as he thinks 
best for you. He will serve you hard 
peaches and green pears in the same 
way, and it will require several weeks 
of constant expectation of cholera- 
morbus before it begins to dawn on 
you that, after all, it is safe while in 
Rome to do as the Romans do. 
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And then there was the maiden 
Scotch lady whose affections were 
centred in a little rusty-fleeced dog. 
She went elsewhere in a week, prima- 
tily because old Ettore, the land- 
lord, laughed when Conte Nino, the 
cat, scratched her poodle, and partly, 
also, because he was too honest to 
compliment her on her pronunciation. 
The militant English lady, whose 
brother was in South Africa serving 
against the Boers, left almost as soon. 
She was one of the mature, angular, 
resolute kind, heavily shod and clad 
in dust-colored travelling suits, who 
gird themselves and tour vigorously, 
as if under contract; she had ‘‘done”’ 
the city in short time. 

But the Greek Signorina was a 
constant quantity. The Rourid Table 
was a kaleidoscope of the nations 
of the earth, and she the one un- 
changing point about which all the 
otners revolved. 


II 


The Greek Signorina was not a 
Helen, though I had conjured up a 
vision of that beautiful creature when 
I was told that there was a Greek lady 
in the house. She was perhaps forty 
years of age, of medium stature, and 
inclined to stoutness. Her hair, ar- 
ranged in a knot on the top of her 
head, was jet black, and her eyes, also 
jet black, were surrounded by a wide 
space of yellow-white. Her features 
were somewhat rough and hard, she 
was a trifle hirsute, and the sharp 
lines of her too vividly red lips were 
unpleasant. 

The number and variety of the 
Signorina’s waists, as well as their 
richness, would have excited the envy 
of a Virgin Queen, and the severity 
of her lacing was such that every one 
involuntarily breathed harder when 
she entered the room. Her affability 
equalled and even exceeded her van- 
ity. She was as cheerful as a child in 
all circumstances, and her kindness of 
heart, as displayed toward those who 
sat with her at the Round Table, was 
boundless. Perhaps it was this com- 
bination of childish good-nature and 


vanity with her less attractive quali- 
ties that made her sometimes appear 
simple. 

She was in delicate health, or 
thought so, which is much the same 
thing, and made certain attempts at 
dieting. She had great faith in the 
efficacy of Marsala and boiled ham, 
of which she kept a stock in her room. 
She often voiced her opinion that 
sixty years was long enough to live, 
and avowed her intention of com- 
mitting suicide as soon as she reached 
that age. 

The Signorina’s nationality early 
became the subject of much futile dis- 
cussion. Some were for having her 
Greek because she had been born of 
Greek parents, while others stood to 
it that she was a Turk because she 
was born at Smyrna; but neither 
designation seemed to meet the re- 
quirements of the case, and the 
Signorina’s nativity continued to be 
the subject of deliberation and of 
random speculation until the advent 
of Romano Cesarazzi. 

Cesarazzi was the superintendent of 
an embalming concern in Naples, and 
was spending a few days in Rome on 
business. He was aman who read, and 
had seen something of the world, and 
it was plain that he was accustomed 
to have his words receive considera- 
tion, At a convenient time the Si- 
gnorina’s case was laid before him. 
Without a moment’s hesitation came 
the oracular response, “‘Listen, gen- 
tlemen: geographically the Signorina 
is a Turk; but ethnographically the 
Signorina is Greek. Ecco!” 

There was a burst of enthusiasm at 
this happy solution. Every one felt 
that a heavy load had been lifted 
from him, and the rest of the evening 
passed without a suggestion of care 
or anxiety of any kind. But alas! 
the very next day the question of the 
Signorina’s nationality came up again; 
for some one had in the meantime 
reflected that although Cesarazzi’s 
brilliant answer had beenilluminating, 
it was nevertheless just as impossible 
as ever to make an absolutely unquali- 
fied classification of the Signorina. 
You see, there were among the com- 
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pany several minds of the type that 
does not rest content so long as any 
object in the world is without its 
proper label or not in its own pigeon- 
hole. 

Whatever her nationality, the Si- 
gnorina was Turkish at least in her 
sympathies. Her solution of the 
Armenian question was simple: ‘‘The 
Armenians belong to the Sultan, and 
they should do as he says. He told 
them to do so and so; they would not, 
and so he had them killed. It was 
their own fault. How could he help 
it?” Then she laughingly described 
the atrocities perpetrated by the Turk- 
ish soldiers, and was especially viva- 
cious as she told how the brutes had 
killed babies by tossing them up and 
catching them on the points of their 
bayonets. She illustrated the process 
with her arms. ‘It was like tossing 
up oranges,” she said. 


Ill 


She knew Turkish and modern 
Greek, of course. She knew French, 
too. But it was her Italian which 
was most remarkable. She talked 
more rapidly than any one else at 
the table, and had an enviable 
vocabulary; but she never uttered a 
grammatical sentence, and seemed 
incapable either of correcting herself 
or of being corrected. There was not 
a rule or principle within the covers 
of the grammar which she did not 
violate half a dozen times every day. 
And yet there was not a more per- 
spicuous speaker in the house: her 
meaning was as luminous as the ether, 
and no one was ever at a loss to under- 
stand her. 

It transpired that the Signorina 
knew a little English, too. One very 
warm day after I had occupied the 
chair next to her at the table for two 
months, and had won her good will by 
placing her chair, assiduously pouring 
her wine, and listening to her marvel- 
lous Italian, I was surprised to have 
her turn to me and, with many blush- 
es and much stammering, say: ‘‘It 
is to-day a—dam hot weather — 
hey?” and scan my features with 
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some anxiety to see the effect. Upon 
my complimenting her with much 
gravity on her fluency in my own 
tongue, she became emboldened, and 
made more serious essays. 

The Signorina possessed what might 
be termed an exclamatory style in 
English. She was clumsy and halting 
in her continuous discourse, but 
nothing could equal the vigor and 
clearness of some of her detached 
utterances. Where she had acquired 
her vocabulary was for long a mystery 
to me. A half of her language con- 
sisted of time-worn slang and other 
linguistic transgressions not so inno- 
cent by far; yet it was plain from the 
Signorina’s unimpassioned manner 
and her air of good faith that she 
often failed to appreciate the full 
significance of her diction. ‘‘Hold 
man, wot a bully bloke you hare!” 
she would say, with her sweetest smile, 
when I poured her wine; and if she 
were so unfortunate as to spill it, or 
to suffer any other mishap, the appro- 
priate expression rose to her lips with 
a promptness suggestive of long ex- 
perience. I could not tell her what 
the character of her remarks would 
be if uttered by an individual of the 
nations whose language she was using ; 
she really meant to cultivate the 
manner of an English lady, and it 
would have shocked her beyond 
measure to realize the extent of her 
profanity. As it was, she was per- 
fectly innocent, and no one under- 
stood her but myself, though Ettore 
and Mariannina sometimes looked 
troubled, almost sensing the nature 
of her expressions; for they were 
indeed at times so sulphuric that a 
delicate moral olfactory could scarce- 
ly fail to be disturbed. 

She was possessed of curious bits 
of information, too. She had heard 
things about America. Was it true 
that all the Indians lived in Indiana? 
And then, about divorces: would n’t 
I tell her if it was really the case that 
in America one stepped to a window 
and bought a divorce, just as one 
might secure a ticket at an Italian 
station? She had heard, too, that 
many rich people there had _ big 
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monkeys, dressed in evening costume, 
to serve them at table. 

After some weeks of increasing 
good-fellowship, I was just about to in- 
quire into the sources of the Signor- 
ina’s vocabulary and information, 
when, in a moment of especial good 
nature, she laboriously and with much 
insistence on secrecy began to confide 
to me the whole truth, all the while 
blushing so furiously that the Ital- 
ians opposite could not refrain from 
inquiring glances. With the good 
breeding characteristic of their nation, 
however, they said nothing. 

She made the traditional plunge i 
medias res. I would n’t believe it, 
but she was really married, she began, 
with an attempt at dignity which was 
much impaired by girlish giggles. 
Two years before, some British men- 
of-war had been anchored in Smyrna 
harbor for several months, and she 
had made the acquaintance—how, 
she did not choose to tell me—of one 
of the officers, ‘‘You see w’ere I 
learn spik English. ’Is name was 
Thomas—Sir Thomas Hatkins.” I 
thought of the name, her manner of 
speech and the traditions of the 
British navy, and looked at her 
inquiringly. 

She must have read suspicion in 
my eyes. ‘‘Oh, ’e was a gentleman 
hall right; ’e was nothink poor and 
low,” she hastened to explain. ‘‘’Ow 
you think ’e could learn me such 
bloomin’ langwich? Is it not to 
wonder, the way I spik? As can as 
possible, the ver’ best. Yessair, ’e 
was a bully fine gentleman!” 

She paused, reflecting, and I gave 
her a little time. Then I ventured 
to inquire whether he was at present 
in the service. ‘‘Oh, goddam!” she 
said, musingly, and after a moment 
wiped a tear away. ‘‘Our ’appiness 
was not long to last. The ev’nin’ of 
the same day we was married ’e went 
down to the ship to report, and the 
blawsted thing siled away—orders 
just come, sayin’ to ’urry, ’e wrote 
me after a w’ile; sorry ’e did n’t ’ave 
time to say good-bye; they was goin’ 
to China, and ’e ’d see me as soon as 
’is service was over, which it would 
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be three years, and ’e could n't ’elp 
1.” 

“Did Sir Thomas have money— 
was he rich?”’ I asked, disguising my 
suspicions as best I could. ‘‘No, ’e 
’ad n’t no money then,” said the Si- 
gnorina; ‘“‘but when ’is huncle dies, 
’e’ll ’ave a ’underd thousand—wot 
you call ’im?—pound. The day ’e 
went away,” she continued, ‘‘’e ’ad 
five ’underd of me to—to buy the 
bonds—hinvest, you know.” 

“Do you hear from him often?” I 
inquired. 

‘Ave n’t ’eard but one time,” she 
replied. ‘‘ You see ’e can’t get letters 
to me while ’e ’s so ’ard at work in the 
service. And then,”’ she continued, 
with a sigh, ‘““who knows?—p’r’aps 
’e’s drownded, or dead with the fever 
in China. It’s a year afore ’is ship 
gets back, and then I ’opes to see 
‘im. O ’ell! ‘ow my ’eart hakes!” 

The Greek Signorina refrained from 
further expression for fear of attract- 
ing attention. I poured her another 
glass of wine in silence born of 
compassion. 


IV 


One warm, dusty morning in June, 
not long after the Signorina’s con- 
fidence, I was standing in a long line 
of men and women, waiting my turn 
at the ticket window of the Naples 
station. The line moved with ex- 
ceeding slowness, and the clock al- 
ready indicated the near approach of 
the time for the departure of the 
train. It began to look as if those in 
the last part of the line would be left. 

The crowd was perspiring and im- 
patient, the clerk slow and bungling. 
Immediately in front of me stood 
a tall, large-boned man of very swar- 
thy complexion. Ooccasionally as he 
turned his head slightly I got a 
glimpse of a coarse, bristling, black 
mustache, but most of the time I 
was able to judge of his appearance 
only by his rough black hair and 
stolid neck. He had stood there, 
dark and silent, for half an hour, when 
suddenly, without warning and with 
the energy of a bursting volcano, he 
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tore out an Americanism of the 
strongest and vilest kind—the nature 
of which was suspected even by the 
uncultured third-class Neapolitans 
round about. The ticket window 
was now in plain:sight, and the stupid 
slowness of the clerk provoked him 
again and again to attempt to relieve 
himself in the same manner. His 
exasperation at not being able to 
succeed was choking him. 

When I had finally got through the 
line and made a dash for the train, 
which was already on the point of 
moving, there he sat in the carriage, 
still swearing. At that moment an- 
other man came running along in 
search of a compartment—for of 
course it was a carriage in the Euro- 
pean style, consisting of several com- 
partments entered from the side— 
and, having caught a word or two of 
the vigorous monologue, immediately 
stopped, listened a second or two, 
and finding it congenial, jumped in 
and took a seat, and himself began 
to swear about the ticket clerk in par- 
ticular and Italy in general, with a 
virulence and fluency which I had 
never heard equalled outside of Amer- 
ica. It was a long while before eith- 
er of them regained his composure; 
and a fourth person in the com- 
pany, an Italian from Aquino, was so 
disturbed by the character of their 
utterances, whose sense he vaguely 
apprehended, that he changed com- 
partments at the first station out of 
Naples. 

The tall, dark man was a Syrian, 
a naturalized citizen of the State of 
Mississippi, just returning from a 
visit to his native land, where he had 
gone to see his aged mother once 
more. He had in his valise a loaf of 
bread and a large can filled with 
sugared figs. 

The other man was a dust-colored, 
undersized, nervous Englishman on 
his way home from the mines of 
South Africa. His contempt for 
everything not English was the senti- 
ment which most often came to the 
surface in his conversation after he 
had disposed of Naples and the ticket 
clerk. ‘‘Hever see such ways as 
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these ‘ere Eyetalians ’ave? ‘Alf an 
hour to buy a ticket! An’ after you 
get it, wot ’ave you got? A seat in 


a bad-smellin’ little coach as isn’t 
fit for gentlemen! W’y it’s positive 
’orrible wot you ’ave to put up with 
in this bloomin’ dago country!” He 
scanned my features: I had _ said 
nothing so far. ‘“‘Say, you're not a 
dago, are you? O’ course not; but 
that black ’air 0’ yourn— Wot does 
this country live on, anyway? Wot 
"ave they got?” He looked out of 
the window at the sweeping steel- 
gray masses of the Apennines on 
our right. ‘‘Mountains!—nothin’ but 
mountains, and nothin’ in ’em, too! 
Oiland wine? ’Oo wants their greasy 
hoil and wine, anyway? Yes, and 
there ’s their museums and old truck! 
I’ve just been over to Pompyeye, and 
they tells me them things is two 
thousand years old, but wot’s that, 
I’d like to know? I’d like to show 
’em the Tower o’ London!” 

At the station in Rome the two 
vanished from my sight in the crowd 
of passengers, and mingled with the 
current of nationalities which is con- 
tinually streaming through the Eter- 
nal City—‘‘the Inn of the Universe.” 


Vv 


We were discussing the everlasting 
question of the Greek Signorina’s 
nationality when a ring of the door- 
bell was heard. Mariannina looked 
at Annunziata, who had just finished 
serving the eighteenth variety of 
insalata of which I had partaken at 
the Round Table, by actual count— 
Italian salads including everything 
green, from lettuce and fennel to 
thistles—and the maid went out 





into the corridor. She soon _ re- 
turned. ‘‘A foreigner, perhaps an 
Englishman”—and she shook her 


head and shrugged her shoulders after 
the Italian manner. ‘‘I can’t under- 
stand him.” ‘‘ Would the Signore,” 
began Mariannina, with a glance at 
me—but I was already on my way 
to the door to offer my services as 
interpreter. 

There stood he of the mines of 
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South Africa. ‘‘ Wot kind of a bloom- 
in’ plice is this ’ere, w’ere they can’t 
speak Gawd’s English?” he exclaimed. 

His room was next to mine, and the 
partition was leaky. At intervals I 
could hear him cursing this and that 
feature of Italian civilization. ‘‘And 
a Madonna, too, with a blue shawl 
and ’ood! Well, ’ere’s to you, lidy,” 
said he, as his light went out. His 
curses were gradually interspersed 
with snores, which finally superseded 
them entirely. 

The next morning he had break- 
fast in his own room, like the rest 
of the household and of Italy— 
a roll and a cup of coffee and 
milk—caffe-latte. I heard him stir 
the coffee vigorously, all the while 
muttering. There was a huge gulp, 
a few snaps of hungry jaws, a deep 
and unsatisfied silence, and then he 
began to walk the floor. 

Presently he marched modestly to 
the end of the room and rang the 
bell. On Annunziata’s appearing, he 
said: ‘‘Now look ’ere, I must ’ave 
some breakfast, you know. You Eye- 
talians can do on one bite o’ bread 
and one swallow o’ caffylatty, but 
I’m British, you know. ‘Ow are we 
a-goin’ to rule the seas an’ never ’ave 
the sun set on us, a-eatin’ that ’orrible 
fashion? Now just run along and 
bring me a pot o’ tea, a bit of ’am 
and plenty o’ bread and butter and 
marmalade!” He shouted—as Annun- 
ziata, failing to understand, at- 
tempted to say something—‘‘ Panny / 
Wot do you mean, anyhow? Must 
be bread she means!”’ He raised his 
voice and talked more rapidly, after 
the manner of the average person who 
is trying to make himself understood 
byaforeigner. ‘‘Yes, bread! Bread 
and butter! 
dago ijit! And ’urry!” 

** Ma Signore, non comprendo! Scusi 
un momento” —and Annunziata with- 
drew, full of confusion, and somewhat 
frightened. 

‘**Now look a’ that!” he snorted, as 
he slammed the door after her. “By 
‘eaven! The widow ought to bombard 
em into learnin’ ’ow to talk! Panny, 
says she! Wot a ’eathen name, w’en 


And marmalade, you 
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it really is bread! Gawd, for a ’alf 
hour in old London! Think o’ all 
the marmalade and bread and butter 
there this minute, not bein’ et!” 

I met him afterward on the border 
of the Forum, curiously gazing at the 
wreck of bygone ages below him. 
‘““Wot’s all this ’ole about?” he said. 
“Ow long’s it been this way, and 
w’y don’t they fillitup? Some one’s 
’orse ‘Il get into that some day. ’T aint 
something more in the Pompyeye 
style,isit? There ’sno understandin’ 
these ’ere Eyetalians! It’s no won- 
der they don’t get nothink done! 
W’y, ’ow can you w’en you don’t eat 
nothink?”” And he told me of the 
morning’s experience at breakfast. 


VI 


We were already seated, and the 
various members of the company had 
been hazarding guesses as to the 
qualities of the new arrival, when he 
came in. The Greek Signorina had 
wanted to know whether he was bello, 
and Mariannina whether he was sim- 
patico. To be good-looking and sym- 
pathetic, or congenial, are the prime 
requisites if you wish to find favor 
in Italian eyes. ‘Bellissimo e sim- 
paticissimo,’’ I replied, smiling to my- 
self. 

As he pushed aside the hangings 
of the door and entered, guided by 
Annunziata, his eye swept the table 
and lighted on the profile of the Si- 
gnorina. A lightning change passed 
over his features. He recoiled and 
grasped the curtain as if about to 
leave the room with all speed. 

But it was only for a half-second. 
The Greek Signorina looked up, and 
her eyes met his. She screamed and 
sprang to her feet, blushes suffusing 
her face, and tears filling her eyes. 
The newcomer was in complete control 
of himself before she had noticed his 
behavior or his state of mind. Rush- 
ing toward her, he grasped her hands, 
and cried: “‘Wot! Daphne, hold girl, 
you ’ere? W’y, you beautiful old 


darling, I’ve been a-lookin’ for you 
hall over this bloomin’ earth—got a 
discharge at Suez, went back to 
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Smyrna, followed you to Constanti- 
nople, and ’eaven knows where else! 
And ’ere’s you a- thinking as I ’m 
in China, an’ me a-’untin’ of you 
every-w'eres, and a-findin’ of you 
w’en I ain’t expectin’ of it at all!” 
He took a seat beside her. 

I looked across the table at him, re- 
membering the account of himself he 
had given the day before. He re- 
membered it, too, and his humor rose. 
He winked at me over the Signorina’s 
shoulder, touched his forehead, hur- 
riedly placed a finger on his lips, and 
nearly choked himself with wine in 
the confusion caused by her almost 
seeing him do it. The poor Greek 
Signorina—poveretta! So this was her 
Sir Thomas! 

All through luncheon he sat very 
near her, their conversation, carried 
on in low tones, being interrupted only 
by his uneasy efforts to catch my eye. 
The company at table, the first ex- 
citement somewhat allayed by the 
explanation which the Signorina com- 
missioned me to give, fell into ani- 
mated discussion of the circumstances. 
That they thought the Signorina’s 
friend a trifle mystifying goes without 
saying; but they let that pass. The 
Signorina herself, they reflected, was 
rather mystifying. 

The Signorina was very happy, and 
confided to me before rising from the 
table that she would soon be living in 
England. ‘‘Lady Thomas Hatkins!” 
she whispered; ‘‘I am so ’appy!” 
When the company broke up after 
the hour of postprandial sociability 
customary in Italy, she beamed on 
every one, and left the room on the 
arm of her lord, who again winked at 
me, at the risk of breaking his neck, 
as he disappeared with her through 
the portiéres. 





VII 


A half-hour afterwards there was 
a light knock at my door, and I 
stepped out. It was Sir Thomas 
Atkins. ‘‘Sy, old chap,” he began 
anxiously, in an undertone. ‘You 
won't squeal, will you? I’ve just 
been in there’”—and he pointed to 
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the hanging which covered the Si- 
gnorina’s door, several paces distant, 
down the corridor—‘‘and fixed things 
up fine and proper. I say, isn’t she 
a rum old lidy, though? Could n’t be 
easier! You just can’t ’elp it, you 
know! W’y, she actually thinks I’m 
a Sir, and am comin’ into money!”— 
he became apoplectic with suppressed 
laughter and self-invoked curses— 
“‘and wot’s more, she thinks as ’ow 
she ’s married and goin’ to hold Eng- 
land with me! Precious little she 
knows about sailors’ weddin’s, nor 
sailors’ needs! I’ve just made a 
little loan off her—to get a few things 
to slick up a bit—’cause we ’re goin’ 
to London, you know, and it would n’t 
do for a bar’net like me to go in these 
‘ere togs. Ho, no!” He winked at 
me, or rather leered, and seemed a 
trifle embarrassed because I didn’t 
smile. ‘‘To London, you know,” he 
repeated. ““Ohmyeye! wotago! I 
s’y, look ’ere, now, you won't s’y any- 
thing till I’ve cut out o’ here, will 
you?” 

He had raised his voice somewhat, 
and I fancied I saw the portiére of the 
Signorina’s doorway move inward as 
if by a sudden draught. ‘‘Not if 
you take back the Signorina’s money, 
or give it to the landlord to restore to 
her,” I said. ‘‘And I ’ll agree, too,” 
I added, eying him sharply, ‘‘to say 
nothing to the authorities about you. 
Her Majesty’s consul over here at 
the Barberini might be interested in 
knowing of the whereabouts of a 
deserter.” 

He started uneasily. ‘‘Aw look 
‘ere now,” he said, “‘you would n’t 
really spoil a little game like that, 
would you? Now you really would n't, 
would you? Just ’old easy till I get 
away an hour or two. She does n’t 
need the money, you know, and I ’ll 
write ’er back a lovin’ little letter 
sayin’ as ’ow I’ve ’ad a telegram 
from my old uncle, the Bar’net, who ’s 
dying and goin’ to leave me a fortin’, 
and I’m bound to get the first train 
and will see her later, and she ’Il go 
on thinkin’ as I’m all right, and be 
as ’appy as ’appy can be—same as 
she ’s been the last two years. Come 
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now, don’t stand in the w’y of both 
our ’appinesses!”’ 

But I was obdurate. He wheedled, 
begged, and even threatened, but I 
held firm. At last, in the midst of 
his plea, he stopped suddenly, and 
was dumb. He had just jerked his 
thumb over his shoulder in the di- 
rection of the Signorina’s door, and 
his eyes had followed the gesture just 
far enough to light on the Signorina 
herself as she stood there with finger 
pointed at him, an accusing ap- 
parition. 

There was an expression on her face 
which I had never seen there before. 
“‘T ’eard it all,” she said. ‘“‘I see at 
last! You fool me, you leave your 
ship. You—you—cad, you—sneak! 
You been looking for me all hover 
this hearth—O yes!—for my mon- 
ey, and for your divertimento! You 
tink you take it and leave me be- 
hin’. Birbone, birbonaccio, you—you 
—you——””’ 

Her wrath rose higher. She aban- 
doned English, and took to Italian. 


This, too, affording no relief, she had 
recourse to French in the effort to 
rid herself of the stoppage of her 
anger; and when this proved alike 
vain, she resorted in her extremity 
to a mixture of Turkish and Greek. 
For ten minutes she stood there, 
with blazing eyes and flying hair, 
like one of the Eumenides made 
flesh, screaming and gasping for 
breath, and threatening Sir Thomas 
with a play of gestures which brought 


her fists all about his head, and 
kept him ducking and dodging 
continuously. 


Finally she came back to English. 
“‘T would shoot you: I have not a 
revolvaire. I have not a stiletto; I 
would stick you like a pig! Porco! 
Porcone! Bestia! So I spit upon you! 
Ecco!” 

And she actually did so, accom- 
panying this manifestation of supreme 
contempt with a tremendous box on 
the ear. Then she turned and disap- 
peared through the door into her 
room. 
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THEY scan the page all musical with perfect word and phrase, 
And frown to find you trivial who talk of primrose ways: 1 
Nor fathom your brave laughter, nor know the way you trod— 


O serious-hearted wanderer upon the hills of God! 








There where you lie beneath the sky far in a lonely land, 
You who were even glad to die—care not who understand 
Your whimsical sweet strays of tune and your heroic mirtth— 
Diviner of Arcadian ways throughout the dreary earth! 


GRACE Hazarp CONKLING 

















SOME EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
ENGRAVINGS 


\J HE eighteenth cen- 
tury, which left 
so lovely an im- 
press on French 
art, added much to 
the history of en- 
graving. At that 

" period it was as 

Sahitennlle to work with the needle 
and graver as it is in these days to 
handle the mashie and the niblick. 
Mme. de Pompadour was not alone 
in her devotion to the art, a long and 
varied list of amateurs, including a 
Princesse de Condé, Bachaumont, the 
author of the ‘‘Mémoires Secrets,” 
Bertinazzi, or Carlin the actor, and 
even Philippe Egalité having also 
engraved and been forgotten. This 
enthusiasm among the great and the 
celebrated must have influenced and 
encouraged the taste of the day, and 
for over a century engravings were 
produced in great numbers, and of 
great excellence. 

But the forerunners of the eigh- 
teenth-century engravers were also 
mighty in their art, and to the severe 
training of such men as the Audrans 
and Gerard Edelinck the later engrav- 
ers owed much of their distinction of 
style. Edelinck, who was born in 
Antwerp, but went early to Paris to 
study under Poilly, was the first to 
engrave according to the nature of 
objects, and to give color to engraving. 
Longhi attributes all perfection to 
him, lightness, softness, variety, de- 
sign, aérial perspective and all the 
qualities necessary for exact repre- 
sentation without color; he even calls 
him the “‘ Prince of Engraving,”’ while 
another critic styles him “King.” 
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One of his portraits is of Mme. Helyot, 
a beautiful French coquette praying 
before a crucifix; but his best work is 
his ‘‘ Philippe de Champagne,”’ which 
contests the palm with Nanteuil’s 
famous ‘‘Pompone de_ Belliévre,” 
which has been called by more than 
one connoisseur the most beautiful 
engraved portrait that exists. 
Another prince of engravers was 
Pierre Louis Drevet, the worthy son 
of a father famous as the portrayer 
of the silks, velvets and laces of 
the grands seigneurs of Louis XIV’s 
period. Pierre Louis, the son, showed 
great power and inspiration in his 
treatment of subjects. Nothing es- 
caped him: gold, silks, flesh, marble, 
all stand out brilliant and living from 
his touch; the heads of his subjects 
especially are full of character and 
vitality, great force being manifested 
in the strong simple sweep of his lines. 
His portrait of Adrienne Lecouvreur 
was executed in 1730, she having died 
in March of the same year. On the 
24th Mathieu Marais writes: ‘‘I keep 
for the last the death of Mlle. Lecou- 
vreur, who was ill but two or three 
days, and died in the arms of the 
Comte de Saxe, who loved her no 
more; and not having had the time to 
renounce the stage, it was impossible 
to obtain a little earth to bury her.” 
She was clandestinely hurried under 
ground at 1 A.M. near the Seine at 
the corner of the Rue de Bourgogne. 
Poor Adrienne! Coypel had painted 
her in the character of Cornelia 
weeping over the urn in which she 
carries the ashes of Pompey; but one 
can imagine that her tears are fall- 
ing for the faithless Marshal Saxe, 
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for Voltaire, or Lord Peterborough, or 
the father of her first child, or the 
father of her second, so much was she 
the victim of her too tender heart. 
But this touching portrait was the 
last important work of Pierre Louis 
Drevet. About the year 1726, du- 
ring a féte at Versailles he suffered 
a sunstroke which deprived him of 


reason for a period; and from this he 
never entirely recovered. This beau- 
tiful portrait must then have been 
executed in an interval of suffering. 
When at Loire, his family home, he 
would often cause himself to be rowed 
out to the middle of the Rhone, and 
would drink a glass of water from the 
river, believing that it would bring 
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him back his wits. He died about 
thirteen years later. 

‘*Madame de —— en habit de Bal,” 
is a portrait of Mme. de Mouchy, 
Lady of Honor to the Duchesse de 
Berry, engraved by Pierre-Louis Sur- 
ugue, after a pastel by Coypel. Like 
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Coypel himself, Drevet, Edelinck, 
Mignard and other painters and en- 
gravers, Surugue was not the only 
artist in his family, his father having 
engraved much after Watteau. He 
was not one of the greatest, though 
this portrait shows that he could do 

















beautiful work. ‘‘Le Messager Fi- 
déle,"’ by L. M. Halbou, after Etienne 
Laille is mentioned by Baron Portalis 
as being one of Halbou’s finest plates. 
It is a very delicate, dainty bit of 
work, full of eighteenth-century ele- 
gance and charm. 
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The magnificent portrait of Mi- 
gnard’s daughter, the Comtesse de 
Feuquiéres, placed Jean Daullé in the 
first rank of engravers of his day. 
He had come to Paris from Abbeville, 
that nursery of engravers, 
countryman Hecquet 


and his 
gave him food 
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and lodging—‘ grub-staked him,” in 
Western parlance,—procured him the 
engraving of Mignard’s portrait of 
Mme. de Feuquiéres and arranged that 
Rigaud should see it. Rigaud was 
then feeling somewhat discontented 
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with the Drevets who had worked 
so much for him, and while thus irri- 
tated he saw Daullé’s reproduction of 
Mignard’s portrait, and immediately 
made him his engraver. The Dre- 
vets must have seen Daullé’s success, 
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as this portrait was engraved four 
vears before the death of Drevet the 
younger, and Daullé’s successful en- 
graving of Gendron had been executed 


before the death of Drevet the elder. 
Daullé had the advantage of Rigaud’s 
direct supervision for this portrait; 
but his work shows some falling-off 
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after the painter’s death, chiefly a 
weakness in the heads, and defective 
drawing. Of the ‘‘Comtesse de Feu- 
quiéres,”’ Baron de Portalis says that 
he had, ‘‘almost at his first attempt, 
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arrived at a degree of perfection which 
he could hardly surpass.’’ The por- 
trait of Louis Philippe d’Orléans, Duc 
de Chartres, is by the same engraver, 
after Belle, who was the grandfather 








of that Belle, director of the Gobelins 
manufactory, who during the Revolu- 
tion caused the tapestries with arms 
and ciphers of the old kings to be 
solemnly burned at the foot of a tree 
of liberty that had been set in the 
courtyard. It is but fair to his 


memory to say that he was equally 
zealous in preventing the dismember- 
ment of the place by keeping the 
artist artisans who wanted to go when 
their pay was only the Revolutionary 
paper money. 


The Mary 


charming picture of j 
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Queen of Scots with her little son 
—afterwards James I of England—is 
one of Bartolozzi’s prettiest efforts, 
showing great purity and delicacy 
of design. It is one of the few 
portraits of Mary that vindicate 
her reputation for beauty and charm. 
Perhaps this is because as Longhi 
says, Bartolozzi is ‘‘most unfaithful 
to his archetypes, . . . what- 
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ever the originals, being always 
Bartolozzi.”’ 

The fact that the Queen parted 
from her little son when he was but 
a few months old and never saw him 
again does not appear to have troubled 
the painter Zucchero; nor can we cavil 
at the historical obliquity that has 
given us so charming a picture of 
mother and child. 


(For the engravings reproduced in this article, we are indebted to 
Messrs. Frederick Keppel ox Co.) 


THE CLAM-DIGGER 


THE sunset cameoed her in gold 
And made a radiance of her hair; 
The ebb-tide faltered to her feet, 


And as in dalliance lingered there, 


To touch their smoothness, brown and bare. 


Her tattered gown was gently mocked 
By many an Ariel-tricksey air 
That showed the rents, with stealthy hand; 


But on the ground was all her care, 


As slow she wandered down the strand 


Seeking the treasures of the sand. 


Was it some chance that led her there, 
To that small hollow by the stone? 


Her short fork turned the sand away, 
And thick the smooth brown shell-fish lay, 
A treasure to her, Indus-rare, 
And by discovery, all her own. 


They filled her basket and to spare, 
And joyously she turned to go; 


Ss”? 


ut as she neared the grass-slope, ere 
But he neared the grass-slo wher 


The town-path ends, she went more slow; 
Then stopping, golden head a-nod, 


Spoke some low words,—perhaps a prayer; 


I caught but one: and that was, ‘‘God.”’ 


ALLAN UPDEGRAFF 
































FORESTRY BUILDING AT THE PORTLAND (OREGON) EXHIBITION OF 1905 


Some of the logs supporting the roof inside are six feet in diameter 


A FOREIGN TOUR AT HOME 
By HENRY HOLT 
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PORTLAND 


N reaching Portland 

next morning, our 
attention was first 
attracted by two or 
three particularly 
dirty-looking ocean 
steamers in the Wil- 
lamette, and next 
by a particularly clean-looking and 
attractive hotel, with a big entrance 
court indented in its centre, with a 
turn-around of grass and flowers and 
fountain, and double flight of entrance 
steps, and balconies all around the 
court, and everything abounding in 
flowers. 

This, in fact, was the condition of 
the whole town. While we were 
among the flowers of Southern Cali- 
fornia, we would not have dared to 
expect to find, a thousand miles 
north, a city covered with roses. 
Yet such is Portland—such so far 
beyond other places that she has 
taken to herself, without dispute, the 
title of the City of Roses. The little 
cottage yards are full of them, children 











throw them to the train, they domi- 
nate the other flowers in the grounds 
of the villas, and in the parks they 
literally ‘“‘grow on trees” along the 
walks—trees not very much higher 
than aman, however. And one never 
gets tired of the roses, so infinite is 
their variety. We asked people why 
there were so many, and the answer 
was, in effect: “‘Why, they just come; 
all you have to do is to leave them 
alone.”” Happy place, that! 

But Nature, or the other party, was 
jealous again, and would not let us see 
Portland’s other beauty—the views of 
the neighboring snow-clad mountains. 
We could see surrounding hills of low 
degree, but all the mountains were in 
the clouds. Nature, if that other party 
would keep the mists off, has, as she 
sometimes rejoices to, done the com- 
plete thing for Portland: for she has 
given not only the roses and moun- 
tains, but some particularly conve- 
nient hills for parks to show off the 
roses and give views of the mountains. 

Even with the mountains hidden, 
the views from the hill parks were 
fine, especially that of the part of the 
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POSTOFFICE, HOTEL PORTLAND (AT LEFT) AND TOWER OF ‘‘OREGONIAN’’ BUILDING, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


valley—with some buildings that did 
very well at a distance—where the 
Lewis and Clark Exhibition was 
held. 

Good results of this exhibition were 
a respectable statue, in the park, of 
the explorers’ faithful squaw guide, 
with her pappoose on her back; and 
a more than respectable statue of a 
young Indian and an old one peering 
off at ‘“‘The Coming of the White 
Man.” It’s doubtful, though, if the 
stolid but very serious old chief, when 
in the flesh, actually showed enough 
curiosity to rise on tiptoe. 

Apparently the tendency to get rid 
of the new-comer has been handed 
down, for, when I asked a car official 
to direct me to the best residence 
region, he started me for a point 
which, after [’d got about quarter- 
way to it, I found on inquiry was a 
suburb twelve miles off. I got out 
and, for exercise’s sake, footed it 
part of the way back; and so, much 
of the time budgeted for the residence 
portions of the place was lost; still, 
enough was used to get basis for some 
mildly suggestive comparisons later 
at Seattle and Vancouver. Several 
of the houses we saw were like the 
New England provincial city ones of 
the sixties, before Queen Anne was 
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resurrected, or half-timber or Spanish 
America appreciated. 

Investigating the state of the fine 
arts in Portland, we went to the 
theatre for only the second time on 
our long trip. The auditorium was 
of the modern type, broader than 
it was deep, and nicely decorated. 
Giroflé-Girofla in English, with lots 
of local color, was very well done by 
a San Francisco troupe. The chorus 
Was noticeably young, pretty and 
well set up (people thereabouts gener- 
ally are), and did its work well. In 
such matters—including flowers and 
gastronomics—this coast seems abun- 
dantly able to take care of itself. 


SEATTLE 


Having seen Kansas City and Los 
Angeles, we were prepared to dis- 
count the far-famed hustle of Seattle. 
But it was all there. We arrived at 
night. This little city on the con- 
fines of civilization was as bright, in 
every street we looked along, as 
Broadway at Times Square. The 
electric signs were of nearly as many 
devices. Though the shops were 
closed, the windows, with assortments 
rivalling those of the average shops 
of New York, were all alight; not only 
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the stores, which were closed, but the 
banks and other office buildings, 
seemed all to keep their lights burning 
on the first floors. The strenuous little 
“outside” shops were, of course, in 
full blast; the streets full of people; 
and at the hotel-office was a rush of 
which no New York hotel ever dreams 
on ordinary days. 

After a walk through the streets, | 
found the hotel restaurant full of gai- 
ly dressed men and women, and the 
little orchestra playing that ‘* Pagli- 
acci’’ music of which I have already 
written. I went to the room where 
Altera paradoxically had retired be- 
cause she was already tired, and told 
her that I had never before had an 
idea of what a wide-awake city 
could be. She insists that I told 
her it was Paris over again. 

Next day, without the glamour of 
the night, it (like Santa Barbara) had 
lost something, but not much. Part 
of the loss was in the impression of 
size. The streets which, at night, had 
seemed interminable, were, after all, 
but the streets of a little city; but 
they were as active as those of a big 
one. 

At the urgent recommendation of 
the hotel people and one or two oth- 
ers, backed up by effective ‘‘folders,”’ 
we took the trolley-ride for “‘seeing 
Seattle.” It started from “‘the totem 
pole,” which is placed at the long 
point of a little triangular park in the 
business district. The pole is the 
largest of the kind I ever saw, perhaps 
the largest anybody ever saw; and 
there could be no more appropriate or 
suggestive monument for the place; 
nothing could better emphasize the 
close relation between this up-to- 
date—almost in-advance-of-date — 
city, and the savage conditions of 
Puget Sound within the memory of 
men still living. At the Philadelphia 
Exhibition of ’76—I’m not even 
sure that it was not as late as the 
Chicago Exposition of ’93—a collec- 
tion of totem poles was very con- 
spicuous, and at least one spectator 
of them thought that Puget Sound— 
the remote place where they came 
from—was then in the depths of 


savagery, and probably a dangerous 
place to go to. 

Were it not for a tendency to trust 
to other people’s experience, I might 
have anticipated that a trolley-ride 
in the city would be something like 
our auto ride in the Golden Gate 
park: the most interesting streets are 
apt to shut the trolleys out; more- 
over, there was a good deal of reversing 
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and repeating to get started on new 
routes, and the “barker” had a de- 
gree of stupidity so profound and 
free from consciousness of self as to 
be positively interesting. His man- 
ner suggested that he had failed as 
aclergyman. Under his entertaining 
guidance, we did get a notion of the 
business part of the city; of ‘‘ Broad- 
way,’ which, as we were afterwards 
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surprised to learn (explanation later), 
was first in length, and but second 
in degree, of the residence streets; of 
the location, but hardly of the aspect, 
of ‘“‘Queen Anne’’—a small leading 
villa district; and of 


things; and we had noticed some signs 
of them and of bespired and betowered 
buildings, on the hill. Seattle, like 
Kansas City, Denver and Portland, 
consists of a flat business district by 

the water, with a 





the three fresh-water 
lakes which partly 
surround the city, 
and are an impor- 
tant feature of it. 
The largest, of which 
the trolley gave usa 
glimpse, is twenty- 
one miles long, and 
its banks are already 
well dotted with cot- 
tages of people 
whose work is in 
the city. The trolley 
went around one of 
the smaller ones, and 
its banks, holding 
some almost squalid 
buildings, were as 
flat as our barker’s 
panegyrics on them. 
He explained, how- 
ever, in response to 
my cork-screw ques- 
tions, that these 
lakes are to be con- 
nected by locks with 
the harbor, so that 
vessels can come into 
the fresh water, and 
shed their barnacles, 








residence district on 
the adjoining hills. 

The barker ex- 
plained that his trol- 
ley could not run up 
the hills to the resi- 
dence district, but 
that he would give 
us transfers over the 
cable cars, which 
did. But, having 
had enough of re- 
Strictivom tocar 
tracks, despite our 
San Francisco ex- 
perience we took an 
auto, telling the 
chauffeur what our 
difficulties had been. 
Seattle, by the way, 
claims to have more 
autos in proportion 
to population, than 
any other American 
city, which probably 
means any city 
whatever. 

In the reversing 
and duplicating of 
our trolley trip, we 
had passed so often 








which he alleges to 
be their very judi- 
cious habit under 
such circumstances. In his maritime 
capacity, the barker also showed us 
the docks where the Northern Pacific 
connects with the transoceanic steam- 
ers. Despite all this, the maritime 
interests of Seattle appeared to me 
more in the bud than in the flower, 
though a promising enough bud. 

So far, in Seattle we had seen 
very little in the way of homes that 
were beautiful or even attractive; and 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
the hills behind Santa Barbara and 
the bluffs by its ocean, and even, 
though to a less degree, Portland, 
had given us an appetite for such 
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that it became a 
joke, a big rather 
ugly high-school 
building, which was on a street of neat 
but modest cottages, and over which 
the barker delighted to let his slow elo- 
quence ooze. Our chauffeur promptly 
took us again to this building, and 
informed us that we were in the cen- 
tre of the residence district, but that 
parts of it were better than the centre. 
We asked him to take us to the cir- 
cumference with as little delay as 
possible, and he took us to the next 
street. This overlooked the big lake 
and, we were informed, some moun- 
tains; but over them that other 
jealous power had extended its haze. 
The sites were pretty, but the b-uld- 
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ings in no way compared with those 
of the business district. Seattle has 
residences, of course, and has parks, 
but the fact seems to be that she has 
not yet taken from her intense busi- 
ness activities time or money to do 
much in the way of either. 

She has probably done better in 
hotels and (to judge from externals) 
in theatres, which of course attract 
and minister to the immense floating 
population of an active west-coast 
city. Our hotel, not one of the new- 
est, was a good one and well run. 
Yet its dining-room was in the cellar 
and without a window—a staircase 
direct from the street contributing 
to its functions as a restaurant. It 
was decently decorated and well 
enough ventilated; but underground. 

At midnight of our second day, 
we took the boat for Vancouver, 
sacrificing the railroad tickets bought 
in our age of blindness. The instant 
we touched that boat—in fact, the 
instant an under-steward took our 
hand-baggage to put aboard of it, we 
felt a change in the conditions of life: 
the man was not only civil, as Ameri- 
can helpers sometimes are, but he was 
polite, which American helpers very 
seldom are, and British ones, even in 
the Canadian dilution, seem always to 


be. One morning a day or two after, 
we came to the dining-car late, and 
asked for four things of which the 
supply was exhausted. Each time 
the waiter came back, and said in 
regretful confidence: ‘‘I am sorry to 
say, sir, that the brown bread [or 
whatever it was] is all gone.” In 
the United States it would have been 
a gruff ‘‘ No more brown bread!”’ and 
by the time we had asked in vain for 
the fourth article, we would have 
been treated as criminals. 


OUR OCCIDENTAL ORIENTALS 


This is, of course, contrasting the 
subject of the effete monarchy, the 
foot of the ruthless aristocrat planted 
on his neck, with the freeborn citizen 
of the Republic. But it is neglecting 
the west-coast Oriental, which I have 
done too long already. I remember 
him first in the beautiful hotel in San 
Francisco, and he seemed in use 
merely as part of the decorations- 
clothed in lavender silk with black 
embroidered bands, down which grace- 
fully dangled his very long black pig- 
tail, which was surmounted by a cap 
to match the suit. He carried a 
feather duster, which he occasionally 
applied to something or other, with- 
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out any apparent object but to act 
the part handsomely. 

But in Portland, the Oriental ap- 
peared in earnest. There he was, a 
Japanese bell-boy or elevator boy, 
dressed in orthodox blue and buttons 
—numbers of him, busy and efficient, 
but sometimes learning his English 
at our expense. The same at Seattle 
and, I believe, Vancouver. At Glacier 
—to anticipate a little, for unity’s sake, 
—he turned Chinese again, but it was 
only little Joe who seemed to be a 
chambermaid, and said, evidently with 
great confidence in him, that Ah Sing 
had charge of the laundry. At Field 
the Oriental waited on the table at 
breakfast, in a blue American-made 
Chinese uniform of silk or some other 
thin stuff, and at dinner in a white 
one, frogged, and with some sacred 
American - Chinese symbol embroi- 
dered, or gimped, on the breast. I 
feared he was cold, there in the moun- 
tains, and tried to get him to tell me, 
but he retired into the depths of his 
Oriental mind, and either did not 
understand or did not want to. But 
people assured me that he would have 
enough American wool under his Chi- 
nese silk—that he would n’t be cold 
or anything else he did n’t want to be. 
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The Chinaman I was surprised to 
find endowed with a lively sense of 
humor and enjoyment of it, and the 
Jap apparently deficient in it. The 
Chinaman is said to be a man of his 
word; the Jap, unless of samurai rank, 
not — bushido seeming to be the 
property of the samurai. At Los 
Angeles the hotel people said they 
had tried the Jap, and had to give him 
up, because they could not depend 
upon him. Portland and Seattle do 
not seem yet to have tried the experi- 
ment that far. 

The Chinaman has to pay $500 to 
get into Canada, and competent 
people assured me that the obstacle 
is a serious mistake. In the United 
States, where we are free—under the 
dictation of our proletariat, — we, 
theoretically, do not let him in at 
any price. 

On that boat between Seattle and 
Vancouver, we saw our first of another 
Oriental—the East Indian—darker 
than a mulatto, tall, spare, with a 
black silk turban, but otherwise 
dressed as a British navvy. There 
were three or four of him. At Van- 
couver we saw one of higher degree, 
in khaki of a militarish cut, but with 
turban, of course. Later still we saw 
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several up the railroad—brown nav- 
vies in turbans—one string of half 
a dozen with pick and shovel, fol- 
lowing a white foreman. We were 
told that they were Sikhs 


save for a great precipice at the left, 
are relieved by a bold high island 
something like Capri—and this bold 
high island (Remember my teleo- 





—told once that they 
make good watchmen, 
and again that they are 
“‘the watchmen of the 
East.”” But they can’t 
all be watchmen, there or 
here, and there seemed 
to be doubts of them 
as workmen. These men, 
we were told, are soldiers 
honorably discharged 
after serving their terms, 
and are admitted into 
Canada as British sub- 
jects. On the boat, we 
saw, too, some native In- 
dians—an old fellow with 
his wife and son. They 
were sitting or lying on 
the deck, dressed in good 
‘‘citizen’s clothes’’; and 
presumably the old fellow 
was a chief, for he hada 
gold-headed cane big 














enough for a staff of 


office. SIWASH ROCK, STANLEY PARK, VANCOUVER, Bb. C, 


PUGET SOUND: VANCOUVER 


The East Indians were decidedly 
more picturesque, but not the most 
picturesque thing we saw on Puget 
Sound. Accounts of its beauty had 
reached us before, one of our home 
professors, of an exploring turn, hav- 
ing told us that it was the most beauti- 
ful place he ever saw, and he lived at 
Burlington! But there’s a proverb 
about appreciation from residents. 
Well, as to the west coast, even after 
the Bay of San Francisco, I have to 
give the palm to a bay on Puget 
Sound within an hour or less of Van- 
couver, which reaches north toward 
some mining district whose name I 
forget. Not only are the hills on 
each side beautifully composed and 
contrasted, but their profiles follow 
each other rank on rank and contrast 
after contrast well into the bay, where 
their outlines, which are rather gentle 


logical disquisition!) was, like Capri, 
projected against the sky! We saw 
it all with as effective a tempering of 
haze as noon could give without con- 
cealing. With sunset effects, it must 
be surpassingly glorious. 

Vancouver had considerable ship- 
ping, including a very handsome 
trans-Pacific ‘‘Empress’’ of India or 
some other country, which led some- 
body near us to quote, 


The liner, she ’s a lady. 


The little city is clean and pretty, 
its most striking object being, just by 
the landing, the handsome great- 
towered station-building, which is the 
terminus of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road. That institution seems to dom- 
inate everything near this parallel as 
far east as the Mississippi, and its 
initials are generally made to do duty 
for a name that has to be used too 
often to allow time for all its syllables. 
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ieading to a group 
of seven of these 
giants nearly as 
large, six of them 
Douglas firs, and 
but one a cedar. 
From Vancou- 
ver, that after- 
noon, we took our 
first step distinctly 
in the direction of 
home, though in 
San Francisco we 
had had to have 
our tickets ‘‘ valid- 
ated” for the re- 
turn trip, when we 
started to go to 
the Yosemite and 
thence up the coast 








A SPOKANE INDIAN, ON LITTLE SPOKANE RIVER, WASHINGTON 


Among its ownings are the big pretty 
semi-rural hotel in Vancouver, all the 
good ones in the Canadian Rockies, 
and a string of others including the 
Place Viger in Montreai, the Fronte- 
nac at Quebec, and, for all I know, so 
on into the Atlantic. 

Vancouver is justly proud of the 
park it has made (with little more 
improvement (7) as yet than sur- 
rounding it by a road) of a wooded 
oval peninsula of several hundred 
acres, which juts into the bay from 
an isthmus that starts in the best 
residence part of the city. These 
residences average higher, in taste as 
well as in commodiousness and sur- 
rounding bits of ground, than those of 
the much larger city of Seattle. The 
people have had more time to make 
them, not because their city is materi- 
ally older, but apparently because 
they are not so absorbed in business. 

We drove in the park, enjoying not 
only its beautiful glimpses into beauti- 
ful Puget Sound, but the beautiful 
flora, which included many Douglas 
firs and arbor-vite of almost sequoian 
proportions. One of the arbor-vite 
trunks, which had suffered from fire, 
was sixty-five feet around. We fol- 
lowed, through the woods, a path 


some twelve hun- 
dred miles farther 
away from home. 
But here at Vancouver we really 
began our return from that marvel- 
lous West, and began our glimpses of 
Canada, after our hasty glance around 
the Western-most United States. 

No American who has not actually 
seen them—and probably seen them 
more thoroughly than we began to— 
has any conception of the beauty, the 
absorbing interest, and the wealth of 
his national heritage. West of the 
Mississippi—yes, west of the Rockies 
—already lies a great empire, and it 
is not yet sixty years old. 

As to beauty, the coast from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco is much like 
the Riviera, and does not compare 
unfavorably with it, though the 
mountains are not generally so near 
the shore. As one looks out from 
that coast, and thinks of the immen- 
sity of that ocean, and of the influ- 
ences already reacting over it with 
the immensities beyond, the thought 
will come up that with the speed of 
modern vessels, the great Pacific may 
yet be what the little Mediterrane- 
an has been, and America become a 
mightier and better Rome. Then the 
future looms up as it looms nowhere 
else on earth, and the feelings pass be- 
yond exultation to the borders of awe. 


( To be continued ) 

















LA CONQUISTADORA 


By EUGENE 


JHE memory strings 
of Mr. Sylvester 
Jeter gave a spas- 
modic twinge— 
very much like the 
dyspeptic kind,— 
and stopped him 
short in his prom- 
enading around the Plaza. Silken 
black shawls and Parisian hats and 
languishing dark eyes still flitted past 
him, and the band was playing, and 
the moon shone, and all that; but 
Mr. Jeter’s senses were intent only 
on the chiming hour strokes of the 
cathedral clock. He turned to his 
companion, an exquisite young Mexi- 
can, and extended his hand. 

‘‘Oh,” the other protested, feigning 
amazement, ‘‘not go-eeng so early, 
sure?” 

Mr. Jeter’s thin lips tightened to 
repel playful and familiar insinua- 
tion. ‘‘Yes,” he said; and departed. 

His stride was long and hurried, 
and the sidewalk was but a narrow 
ledge anyhow; and he gasped angrily 
for breath whenever his spare frame 
hurtled against a blanketed native. 
The band music was indistinct in his 
ears when at last he began to slow 
down. He was passing beneath the 
fretful splutter of an arc light at 
a cross street, and nearing a low, 
grayish stucco house on the corner 
opposite. If he kept straight on, he 
must pass the line of barred windows 
in the long side wall of this house; but 
he kept straight on only to the first 
window. Here he came to a full 
stop; not tentatively, as is the way 
of suitors, but with assurance— 
petulant assurance. He coughed per- 
emptorily, and thrust his nose be- 
tween the upright bars. The heavy 
wooden shutters were open, a lace 
curtain brushed against his face, and 
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the room within was dark. Usually 
from out of the darkness within, 
some one with a soft voice would 
creep to the window and purr a 
Spanish greeting. But this time she 
of the luring whisper did not come. 
Mr. Jeter tapped the pavement with 
his cane. He tapped again. Then 
he frowned. 

But Mr. Jeter was much too digni- 
fied, or dyspeptic, to wait long. He 
did not wait at all, but pushed off 
to retrace his steps. Glancing side- 
ways as he went, he noted that light 
streamed from the front windows, 
of the house. An exclamatory out- 
burst of polite conversation arose 
within, which died down as the open- 
ing chords of a Spanish melody were 
struck on a piano; and directly after- 
wards the full-throated voice of a 
young girl was heard singing. 

Mr. Jeter turned, and paused on 
the sidewalk before one of the open 
front windows. On the sofaof state 
he saw the sleek and ponderous sefiora 
of the household. She was smiling 
amiably, vacuously, and smoking a 
cigarette. Her japanned tin box of 
tobacco and papers lay at her feet. 
A favored guest divided the throne 
with her, and she was flanked on 
either side by other guests, all in a 
rigid line. Animated chatter hung 
in frozen suspense on their faces 
as the young girl sang. 

Now in this girl, surely, was the 
explanation of the American’s prowl- 
ing around, there. The fulness and 
warmth of her profile were revealed 
as she sat at the piano. Long black 
lashes veiled eyes that were deep and 
brown and sleepily serious. Her 
hair hung in one soft heavy braid 
between her shoulders. She might 
well incite to much prowling around; 
yet Mr. Sylvester Jeter did not linger. 
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“Only the kid,” he muttered. 
‘‘But as her sister isn’t there, she 
must be——”’ 

Must be waiting for him, presum- 
ably, for he went once more around 
to the dark side-window and once 
again coughed and tapped his cane. 
Yet, even so, there was still no answer. 

““Oiga, sefior!” But it was not 
the luring whisper. It was a sibilant 
one, and it came, not from this win- 
dow, but from the last one,: which 
was the kitchen window. Mr. Jeter 
went back there. ‘‘ Well,” he said 
in Gringo Spanish, ‘‘well; where is 
Maria?” 

‘“Who knows, sefior,” replied the 
deprecating old voice of the cook 
behind the bars— ‘‘who knows where 
she may be?” 

“Oh, it makes little difference,”’ 
said Mr. Jeter. ‘‘Only, here is a 
rebosa I promised her when I went 
south, I have just returned with it. 
Here.” 

He drew a soft little bundle from 
his pocket, and tossed it to the wo- 
man. He perceived as he did so that 
much eloquent disdain was _ being 
wasted. 

‘But, sefior——” 

He paused in his going. 

“But sefior, you are not coming 
back to-night, no?” 

“Not by a—no, I am not coming 
back,” 

‘Bien, I may tell her that, no? 
And I will give her the rebosa. And,” 
whined the beldame, ‘‘is that all, 
senor?” 

Mr. Jeter flung her the customary 
coin. After which he returned to 
the Plaza, and entered the bright 
and noisy café of the Faithful Shep- 
herd. He did not take a table, but 
ranged himself before the cake-and- 
candy counter that answered for a 
bar to Americans. Without a ques- 
tion the host placed before’ him a 
high glass, a fat bottle and a siphon. 

“Oh, oh, Don Silvestray, dreenk 
that with us, sure?” 

The exquisite Mexican and several 
of other nationalities in an inner 
room were hailing him, 

“Well, gentlemen,” Mr. Jeter ac- 


knowledged as affably as possible, 
“‘here ’s how.” 

‘‘No, no; please coom here to do 
eet.” 

“Thanks, Don Charlie, but I——” 

“How, so occupied? Only figure 
to yourselves, sefiores, so occupied, 
yet not at her window!” 

“T say, Jeter,” called an American, 
“goin’ to the bull-fight, Sunday?” 

Several nationalities exchanged 
glances. It was Don Charlie who 
took the bit in his teeth. ‘‘I enwrap 
myself of the honor,’ he shouted 
stridently, merrily, ‘“‘to beg Don Sil- 
vestray’s companee for Sunday and 
we see together the mos’ superb Es- 
partero. Eh, my esteem-éd fren’?”’ 

Mr. Jeter emptied his glass, paid 
the reckoning and came nearer. 
“That Espartero again,” he said 
wearily. ‘‘The fellow’s as bad asa 
World’s Fair. Those who happen 
not to go and see him stick a bull 
must everlastingly suffer the enthu- 
siasm and pity of the lunatics who 
do.” 

‘But hombre, he is the diestro of 
Spain! He coom here; it is an event. 
Las’ Sunday all the worl’ went, and 
presto, all the worl’ is crazee.” 

‘So I should judge.” 

“Tt is true, sir,” solemnly protes- 
ted a German devotee of the sport. 
(How Germans do adapt themselves 
to any nationality!) ‘“‘It is true, 
for El Espartero is a hero, and small 
wonder. He toys with danger as 
with an old, battered plaything.” 

“And,” exclaimed a portly and 
enthusiastic Mexican, ‘‘can you won- 
der that our best women tread on 
custom to see him? Like your mati- 
née girls, sefior, they make of him 
a gallant gentleman. Ah,” he smiled, 
and blundered on, ‘‘we were on- 
ly now saying how the handsome 
mountebank has scored a special tri- 
umph "6 





Don Charlie pounded loudly for 
the waiter. Some one else pinched 
the portly Mexican. 

“Well, then,” Mr. Jeter announced, 
“T suppose I’ll have to go next 
Sunday. It’s self-defence. I don’t 
want to be talked to death, you 
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know.” Whereupon he took his 
leave. 

Again in the street and alone, Mr. 
Jeter let his sour mien have sway. 
Almost every word he had just heard 
was freighted with hidden bantering, 
and an intangible suspicion haunted 
him that he was a fool. ‘“‘And a 
forewarned one, at that,”’ he growled. 
They called her the Conquistadora, 
and that alone was a danger signal, 
but an alluring one; enough, for that 
reason, to make any wandering well- 
to-do bachelor of Mr. Sylvester Jeter’s 
self-esteem charge at it. 

Mr. Jeter had noted with approval 
the liquid depths of her eyes, but 
overlooked the calculation in them. 
He had noted the grace and hauteur 
of her bearing, uncritical in that her 
weight was near to matronly. He 
had even passed over a remark of a 
fellow-countrywoman, to wit: ‘‘When 
the Conquistadora does marry, she ’Il 
not be the only glad one. There’s 
that kid sister. How the poor child 
does want to do up her hair; and 
Heaven knows she’s old enough!” 

No, there would have been no 
danger, had it not been for the danger 
signal. It was at that that he had 
charged. And now, to-night, she had 
not come to her window—a Mexican 
equivalent for the mitten. ‘‘Yes, a 
fool,” he repeated. Wherewith, with 
masculine perversity, he made straight 
for the house of grayish stucco. 

When yet a few paces distant, 
however, he halted with a jolt. 
There was the cloaked figure of a 
man clinging, like a barnacle, to one 
of the windows. The man was 
evidently pleading for something. 
As to that, the sound of footsteps 
(Mr. Jeter’s) hastened matters, and 
Mr. Jeter saw the cloaked unknown 
gently wrench free a small bundle 
from a shapely white hand. Then 
the hand drew back within the bars. 
** Adios, adios!” was whispered tremu- 
lously in a woman’s voice; and the 
unknown threw his cloak over his 
shoulder and sauntered away. 

Mr. Jeter hastened forward. But 
the jealous flare beneath his white 
vest subsided at once to a dull 


spark. For he perceived now that 
the stranger had been at the middle 
window, which was not Maria’s 
window at all, but the kid sister’s. 

‘“‘Conchita,” he called softly. That 
was the name of the kid sister. 
‘“‘Come, come,” he tried again, im- 
patiently. ‘‘Come, I ’ll make way for 
your timid sweetheart right away; 
only tell me first where Maria is.” 

The dark room yielded no reply, 
and Mr. Jeter turned away disgusted. 
At the corner of the house he heard 
some one humming the Toreador song, 
and a second time that night he peered 
into the front room. There, at the 
piano, and all alone, was Conchita 
with her braid down her back, as 
calm and dreamily serious as though 
she had been there for quite a while. 
Obviously, some one had been borrow- 
ing Conchita’s window. 

Mr. Sylvester Jeter went on home, 
then, to his hotel. 


‘She at a bull-fight!” 

“Yes, it is certain. She was here 
las’ Sunday also.” 

This was Don Charlie’s reply to 
the exclamation of Mr. Jeter as they 
seated themselves in their reserved 
chairs in the first row of the crowded 
old bull-ring. A familiar hat trimmed 
in lavender and artificial violets— 
just a fleck in the varied embankment 
of hats and tiles—had fixed Mr. 
Jeter’s attention at once 

“But at a bull-fight?” he repeated, 
vacantly. 

““You see her?” said Don Charlie. 
He had paid—or borrowed from Mr. 
Jeter—the price for one show. But 
he was looking for two for the same 
money. 

“Then what of the customs of 
your high-caste women?” sneered Mr. 
Jeter. 

Don Charlie complacently shrugged 
his shoulders. The spectator at a 
show must n’t take sides. 

“‘Maybe not a custom, no,” he 
said. ‘“‘But El Espartero, he is 
different, sure. They all coom to 
see him.” 

‘“‘An exception in the mountebank 
line, eh?” 
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Shrill, insistent calls for musica 
from the peons on the sunny side 
wrought their effect in a blare of 
brass, and saved Don Charlie the 
need of replying. More and more 
heads were constantly bobbing to the 
surface wherever there was a stair- 
case, and streams of people were 
threading their way to find seats 
in the amphitheatre that seemed 
already packed. 

Mr. Jeter’s resentment grew. This 
enormous to-do over the Spaniard 
irritated him. The empresario had 
congratulated, in one-sheet posters, 
his dear and discerning poblacion on 
his having secured a paragon so 
enthralling for the city’s games. 
And the silly poblacion was respond- 
ing, at five pesos per head in the 
shade, twelve reales in the sun. 

A trumpet’s blast, and then the din 
of anticipation rose to definite ex- 
pression. ‘‘Here they come!” every- 
body screeched. The band struck 
up a welcome, a wide gate was flung 
open, and the dazzling troupe of bull- 
fighters, with chins high and chests 
pompously blown, were stepping 
haughtily across the arena. Such 
remnants of a proud Castilian chivalry 
had quick effect on a people who live 
upon that sort of thing, and the glee 
was prolonged. 

Ahead, and a little apart, stalked 
the matador himself. He was tall, 
lean and quick. His muscles seemed 
springs set for recoil. The lips be- 
trayed the quality of the man’s 
passions: they were coarse. A steel- 
like sheen in the eyes marked the 
man as fearless. The lips and the eyes 
together gave an expression of Lu- 
cifer-like insolence which holds a spe- 
cies of fascination. Therefore young 
women hysterically fluttered lace 
handkerchiefs, while the rougher ele- 
ment rolled from its first spasm to 
a prevailing motif: 

‘“*El Espartero! El Es-par-te-ro!” 

The troupe had halted before the 
box of the presidente of the fight and 
had saluted imposingly, but the mata- 
dor was forced to make an impartial 
circuit of the ring and bow to the 
multitude, section by section. On 


his way he stopped directly below 
the girl of the lavender hat, and 
swept his black cap to the ground. 

“Served her right,” thought Mr. 
Jeter; yet he was resentful of it, too, 
on heraccount. But all that changed 
to amazed disgust when, seeing the 
natural pink spread the artificial rose 
of the Conquistadora’s cheek to her 
neck, he detected pleasure in her con- 
fusion. The girls about her were 
giggling, and Mr. Jeter grew aware 
of the ecstatic breathing of Don 
Charlie beside him. He squirmed, 
not knowing precisely why; then his 
gaze fell to the matador again, and 
of a sudden his temples purpled with 
rage. 

For the sash the matador wore was 
not a sash at all, but a lady’s rebosa, 
of lavender silk. Mr. Jeter recog- 
nized the delicate tints that blended 
and changed like the fires of an opal, 
and denoted the weave of an obscure 
puebla in the far-off southern sierra. 
On his last prospecting trip, he had 
gone out of his way to reach that vil- 
lage, for the express purpose of buy- 
ing just such a rebosa. 

Again the trumpet sounded, and 
a half-dozen little attendants in red 
caps sprang at another gate and drag- 
ged it open. Instantly the bull was 
in the ring. Midway across he stopped 
and pawed the earth. In the dust- 
cloud he raised, his eyes glowed blood- 
red, seeking an adversary. But even 
the picadors, armed and mounted 
and leather-armored, hugged the 
barriers. 

‘““El Espartero!”” The people ap- 
pealed to their darling. 

The matador had just thrown his 
brilliant cape to one of many ad- 
mirers who clamored for the privilege 
of holding it. Hearing his name, he 
turned and perceived the bull. Hands 
on hips, he looked the beast over 
critically; and, growing interested, 
approached to observe his fine points. 

“El Espartero!” The populace 
wished him to arm himself with the 
red rag and engage the bull. 

But just as he was, the matador 
was sauntering nearer yet. The bull 
saw him, tossed his horns, and _ bel- 
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lowed ominously. The man came 
on till not his own length separated 
him from the beast, and stood awhile, 
gazing in a preoccupied way. Then 
he seemed to dismiss the matter 
entirely, turned his back and walked 
away again. 

‘*Oh, look out!”’ some one shrieked. 

The bull had lowered his head. 
The charge of the huge body had 
begun, straight to the mark as a 
stone from a catapult. 

But El Espartero did not heed the 
shrieks, did not look back. He 
simply strolled on. His lone mounte- 
bank figure yj that peril was one of 
grandeur. The peril was real enough, 
and yet the thrilling indifference of the 
man suggested some hellish reserve 
beneath. Muscles girded the jaws. 
The wanton half-smile was gone from 
the lips. The very fearlessness on 
that unmasked face chilled as cruelty 
itself. Absurd as it may seem, there 
were those who shuddered, not for the 
man, but out of pity for the bull. 
Yet the scene promised almost to a 
certainty the spilling of a human soul. 
The light between man and beast 
narrowed—went out. 

A woman screamed. That was 
the only sound, but a tremor of 
horror swept round the arena. There 
were even Mexicans, and men at 
that, who clasped hands over their 
eyes. In anticipation they already 
saw a limp body flung across a pair 
of horns, and spurting blood bathing 
the head and neck of the bull. The 
bull-fighters themselves started for- 
ward instinctively, to tear free their 
captain’s impaled corpse. 

But everybody had reckoned on 


the bull. No one had reckoned on 
the man. The real scene was dif- 
ferent. As the two bodies merged, 


there was a sweep of the man’s hand 
to his waist, a flash of lavender sash 
to one side, the man twisting to the 
other. The bull swerved to the sash, 


and out of the blur he appeared again, 
and upon his horns was caught, not 
a human form, but the end of a silken 
rebosa. Behind him was El Espar- 
tero, holding the end, which with a 
jerk he ripped free and cast to his 
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feet. 
stroll. 

There was a silence like that during 
the instant of peril. Then the popu- 
lace caught its breath. The roar was 
at first of pure relief, of unreason- 
ing thankfulness. Then it took new 
volume and swelled with realization 
of the deed. The concourse became 
like maniacs, with chaos for a play- 
ground. Men jumped up and hugged 
one another. The band forgot the 
usual quickstep of triumph, and each 
member plunged individually into the 
sheer manufacture of sound. But no 
pandemonium of mere noise could 
suffice. The act accorded with the 
ideals of a people, and in the ecstacy 
of it no man knew restraint. A silk 
tile shot into the ring. <A cane fol- 
lowed. Hundreds seized avidly on 
this new method. More hats, more 
canes, bottles, blankets, sombreros, 
cigarettes, cigars and then chairs, and 
at last money—the sovereign popu- 
lace showered its approval. Finally 
the trumpet rang out for order, but 
order before exhaustion was a con- 
summation not attainable. 

Mr. Sylvester Jeter, that man of the 
north, could not deny that he was 
impressed. He had nearly tumbled 
over into the ring in leaning forward 
to watch. He saw the destruction 
of the sash, of the rebosa, rather, 
which he had given to a lady, and 
the lady to a mountebank. But 
he could not help being glad that 
the thing had saved a human life. 

The suave Don Charlie openly 
betrayed his raptures. 

‘Ai, bravo!” he cried. ‘‘ Bravo, 
magnifico, yes, yes! But that treek, 
ay de mi, that treek, it will be his 
las’, some day.” 

Mr. Jeter made no reply. He 
was endeavoring to locate a vague 
presentiment, or something or other 
seeking to be recollected. 

“Oh, yes,” heexclaimed. “Was n’t 
there a scream? Didn’t you hear 
a scream?” 

““When?—Yes, yes, it was when the 
bull charged. Who——” 

y one impulse they looked toward 
a certain box. Then Don Charlie 


After which he continued his 
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turned on his companion with a 
quizzical shrug. 

‘Yes,’ he said. 

In that certain box a group of 
terrified girls were busy about one 
of their number. They were raising 
La Conquistadora to her seat. She 
had fainted dead away. ‘Then, still 
deathly pale, she leaned over the rail, 
and began clapping her hands, laugh- 
ing hysterically all the while. Mr. 
Jeter felt ashamed for her, The 
clamor was at last conforming to the 
inexorable decree that all things must 
have an end, and the antics of the 
stricken beauty were growing con- 
spicuous. The girls caught at her 
hands, pleaded with her until finally 
she paused and looked at them, and 
tears glistened in her eyes. Then 
impulsively she snatched a bunch of 
camelias from her dress and tossed 
them to the feet of the bull-fighter. 
The man picked them up, and bowed 
extravagantly low before the donor. 
This much all the city saw; but Mr. 
Jeter thought that he saw also the 
same pitiless sheen in the fellow’s eyes 
as when he had played with the bull. 

The next day El Espartero and 
his troupe departed for triumphs 
elsewhere, and at the end of the sea- 
son crossed the seas back to Spain. 
La Conquistadora’s romance seemed, 
like the wraith of hope, to be pretty 
effectively laid. 

Then one day there found its way 
into the Mexican papers the account 
of a tragedy in a Madrid bull-ring. 
Later came an_ illustrated torero 
journal from Spain, and lurid draw- 
ings and gaudy inks pictured the 
sickening details. Plate No. 1, a 
terracotta-horned beast was charging 
at the back of a man in gold and green 
with a purple sash. No. 2, the man 
writhed on carmine horns, and blobs 
of carmine dripped therefrom -to the 
ground, on which lay the purple 
sash. No. 3, gold-and-green toreros 
were bearing a gold-and-green and 
incarnadined body from the arena. 
No. 4, a corpse lay on a bed, bared 
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to the waist; flesh in yellow, two 
gashes in scarlet; a multicolored 
public filing past. The text described 
a feat with a sash, a bull that did not 
shut his eyes when charging, and 
bewailed for Spain the loss of her 
idol. On the next page the bull-fight 
for the following Sunday was ad- 
vertised, along with the assurance 
that the matador to appear had never 
been excelled. 

So the famed El Espartero was 
dead; and so the news of it travelled 
over the water and over the sierras 
to La Conquistadora, The lustre de- 
parted from her eyes, and her cheeks 
were haggard. 

But after a time she began to go 
out again, and she was again beauti- 
ful, and perhaps there was even more 
calculation than before in the eyes 
that lowered ravishingly at the glances 
of prosperous bachelors. La Conquis- 
tadora was conservatively rated at 
twenty-eight, and heart-breaks have 
no rights before a contingency like 
that. Accordingly, mining interests 
supposed to be considerable resumed 
their former perspective in the 
beauty’s vision, and it was the glance 
of Mr. Sylvester Jeter before which 
the ravishing eyes sought to be con- 
fused. This was on the Plaza, on 
Plaza nights, when the band played. 
On other nights she sat in her win- 
dow in the house of grayish stucco, 
waiting. 

And to the house of grayish stucco 
Mr. Jeter actually came, again. But 
a small item must be appended. The 
item has only to do with architecture. 
It may be remembered that there 
were three side windows in the house 
of grayish stucco. The first one was 
La Conquistadora’s, the last belonged 
to the kitchen, and the middle win- 
dow was the window of La Con- 
quistadora’s kid sister, who had to 
wear her hair in a braid until La 
Conquistadora married. Well, then, 
the window at which Mr. Jeter now 
stopped and did his courting was the 
middle window. 











“JUT a man is not 
truly a bachelor 
unless he has 
money,” said my 
niece with a sly 
little smile. 

‘Nor is he any- 
thing else, unless 
he has money,” I replied more con- 
ventionally than sincerely. Then I 
added, ‘‘in these days,” to claim the 
full authority of experience. 

‘‘His club, his own little den, the 
irresponsible enjoyment of his tastes, 
no life could be more fascinating,”’ 
continued Alicia, not noticing my 
poor cynicism. ‘“‘A real bachelor, 
though, needs money in plenty. The 
lacking a wife is merely incidental. A 
poverty-stricken single gentleman” — 
She stopped because the thought was 
unpleasant, and Alicia never indulges 
her cheerful disposition in the luxury 
of unpleasant thoughts. 

‘‘Further, he needs a sympathetic 
little niece,” I said, yielding to the 
thought of the days she had made 
pleasant for me. ‘‘It is also well for 
him to have two maiden aunts to 
advise regarding investments, and a 
nephew whom he can advise regarding 
the conduct of his college course, and 
some married friends of his youth, the 
patronage of whose wives will teach 
him humility.” 

‘‘When he has these, or most of 
them, he is very comfortable and 
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happy,” she said, choosing not to 
follow my lead. 

““When he has these he has com- 
fort, but not happiness,’’ said I, but 
in soliloquy, for she had turned to 
the piano. I did not choose, however, 
to let her soft music woo me from my 
thoughts. 

Comfort is a right fine word, but I 
am immensely glad that it does not 
spell happiness. Comfort is n’t iden- 
ticaleven with content. A very com- 
monplace statement, to be sure; and 
yet the world goes on the easy as- 
sumption that there is a cause-and- 
effect relation. Bachelors are the 
best illustration. They are the most 
comfortable people in the world, and 
they are assumed to be the happiest. 
On the contrary, in the typical bache- 
lor there is always a patent vein of 
melancholy. ‘‘Bachelor equals jolly 
good fellow”’ is miserable arithmetic, 
the result of crude, superficial ob- 
servation. 

Being a bachelor is a good feeling, 
a feeling one gloats over in solitude; 
but a bachelor feels a fundamental 
lack in the lack of responsible love, 
and no matter how devil-may-care he 
may appear, his friends may always 
see his own consciousness of his lack. 
It shows itself in a mild melancholy 
that may not be deeply marked, but 
that is persistent and clear enough. 
To the elemental demand for simple 
and first-hand affection, the best possi- 
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ble response is a strong friendship or 
two that may be sincere, even beauti- 
ful, but that is lacking in a certain 
necessary vitality. Besides these deep 
friendships, a bachelor has an assort- 
ment of acquaint- 
ances, the haphaz- 
ardness of whose 
friendship makes 
him constantly feel 
how unrelated he is 
to the real happiness 
of the world. 

To put it more 
nearly to the liking 
of the more cynical 
bachelor, he is 
touched with melan- 
choly because he has 
none of the common 
irritations of family 


typical of what I mean, rather than 
that of Cowper or Collins. 

Signor Antonio, too, is a case in 
point of illustration. He felt this 
necessary oppression of bachelorhood. 
The cause of his sad- 
ness was not that he 
had drifted into the 
shadow of impend- 
ing calamities, as 
the overserious 
critics tell us, nor 
was it liver com- 
plaint,as Booth was 
wont to say; it was 
rather the insistent 
lack of real, vital 
affection, and its re- 
sponsibilities. He 
never felt the sad- 
ness of the part he 





life to keep his mind 
from his own sweet 
wrongs. That, at 
least, is the author- 





ized version of the 
melancholy of that 
fine old bachelor, 
and connoisseur of 
melancholy, Robert 
Burton. <A_ great 
deal of ink has been 
wasted explaining 
the exquisite ster- 
ility of Thomas 
Gray. The simple reason lies right 
here under our hand: he was a bach- 
elor. His most intimate friend, 
Bonsetten, says that Gray wrote so 
little because he had not learned 
through love the fine gift of opening 
the heart. To say that Gray was a 
bachelor, and melancholy, and non- 
productive, is to say the same thing. 
There are compensations, however. 
Gray’s lugubrious “Elegy” and Bur- 
ton’s ‘‘Anatomy of Melancholy.’ are 
but a small part of what literature 
owes to bachelorhood. The melan- 
choly strain is the bachelor strain, 
although the historians of English 
literature, assiduous as they are in 
making subtle syntheses, have not 
noticed it. Because it is not subtle 
at all, but obvious, no doubt. The 
tender melancholy of Goldsmith is 











‘“A POVERTY-STRICKEN SINGLE 
GENTLEMAN ” 


must play, so deeply 
as when he fur- 
nished forth his 
friend to Belmont, 
though he had no 
envy and loved Bas- 
sanio greatly. And 
he was even worse 
off afterwards, with- 
out doubt; for he 
lived under the 
melancholy assur- 
ance that in the 
household at Bel- 
mont he was constantly referred to as 
‘“‘an old dear.” 

So the world, like a poor relation, 
accepts the material gifts of bache- 
lors as its due, and then, wise in its 
own home-sorrow, declares that in 
spiritual things they are a superficial 
tribe necessarily. (You recall Lamb’s 
delicate jest about the young married 
people and the culture of oysters.) 

Lord Macaulay was in most respects 
an ideal bachelor. You find no tears 
in his life, but no love that makes the 
heart to burn. He loved his sister's 
children, and, in bachelor fashion, he 
romped with them at the house in 
Ormond Street to the scandal of the 
neighborhood. He got much joy out 
of life, and he got success that may be 
said to be without qualification; but 
the world has always tried to brow- 
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beat his fame, on just this account. A 
large part of the charge of superfi- 
ciality that is made against him, is 
deductive: a man who lived the life 
he did must have been superficial. 
That crabbed husband, Carlyle, in- 
spired into superiority by the deepen- 
ing experience of matrimony, called 
him ‘‘an oatmeal man’’; Emerson ac- 
cused him of interpreting life wholly 
in terms of material comfort. Car- 
lyle’s sneer is altogether unfair, but 
{tmerson’s is, after his fashion, near 
the mark. To the man, when he 
lives alone, as to the world, the 
supreme questions of life. somehow 
resolve themselves into this com- 
paratively base question of material 
comfort. 

The bachelorhood of Charles Lamb 
is quite different. 
Lamb was, in the 
real sense, no 
bachelor at all. 
The wealth of in- 
finite love he gave 
to Mary, and the 
suffering that 
they endured to- 
gether, put the 
sanctified touch 
of hallowed 
home-lifeé upon 
his life and upon 
hers. And then 
there was the 
memory of Alice 
W . 

The cases of 
Lamb and Mac- 
aulay differ be- 
cause of the dif- 
ferent natures of 
the men, of 
course, and they 
differ in the choice 
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and chance of bachelorhood. But 
do you think that a man is ever a 
bachelor from cold, deliberate choice? 
I have put that question to various 
masculine folk, and have never got a 
serious affirmative. 

Henry, the best of amateur philoso- 
phers, in discussing this neglected 
sociological question with me (think- 
ing, no doubt, that an important 
decision rested on his answer), diplo- 
matically replied, ‘‘Whichever you 
do, suh, you ‘ll regret it.” And this, 
I take to be the first and final contri- 
bution of philosophy, professional or 
amateur. 

However unsatisfactory on the gen- 
eral topic, this remark hints the cause 
of most bachelorhood: the gentlemen 
lack the courage of their convictions 
—though convic- 
tions may be a 
trifle too strong 
aword. Let us be 
charitable, there- 
fore, and say that 
most men drift 
into bachelor- 
hood, and that 
many have it 
thrust upon them. 
There are many, 
yes, very many 
causes. It is sel- 
dom the deliber- 
ate choice of any 
man—for which 
God be thanked. 

To which 
happy conclusion 
I was led by my 
gentle niece, who 
had sat down by 
my chair, and 
slipped her hand 
into mine. 
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CHAPTER X 


emm@LD Jephthah was 
4 winding the clock 
when the door— 
which he had 
closed some time 


S 
pan Ne ago after the last 
{ retiring guests— 


cee Lies | 
was flung violently 


open, and Andy paused, flying foot on 
the threshold, to gasp out hoarsely, 

‘““Pap—Creed Bonbright’s killed 
Blatch and got away from us!” 

Jephthah took one more turn 
mechanically, then withdrew the key 
and laid it down. 

‘‘Whar at?” he inquired briefly. 

“Up on our place,” said Wade, 
who now appeared at the boy’s side. 
‘‘Bonbright throwed him over Foe- 
man’s Bluff.” 

‘‘How come it?’ queried the head 
of the tribe. 

“They was a fussin’,”” began Andy, 
but his father interrupted him in a 
curious tone. 

‘‘Foeman’s Bluff,’ he repeated. 
“What tuck Bonbright thar at this 
time o’ night?” 

“That ’s what I say,” panted Jim 
Cal’s voice in the darkness outside. 
He had come straight from the still 
instead of going with Jeff and the 
others to search; and for all his flesh, 
he had overtaken his brothers. But 
there was none now to demand 
sardonically why he fled the seat of 
war and ran to the paternal shelter 
for reinforcements. “Ef folks go 
nosin’ around whar they ain’t wanted, 
sometimes they git what they don’t 
like,” he concluded. 
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‘Fetch the lantern,’ ’ ordered Jeph- 
thah briefly. ‘‘We-all have got to 
git over thar and see to this business.” 

As they descended into the hollow 
Andy began to hoo-ee; and finally 
he was answered from the neighbor- 
hood of the bluff. Up this they 
climbed, since on the near side they 
were cut off from the region below it 
by an impassable gully. Halting 
on the top and looking down, they 
could see a lantern moving about, 
and catch faint sound of the men’s 
voices. 

‘““Who’s down thar?” Jephthah’s 
big rolling bass sent out the call. 
There was an ominous hesitation 
before Jeff’s perturbed tones replied, 

“Hit ’s me, Pap, me an’ Buck 
Shalliday an’ Taylor Stribling.” 

Andy found a tall tree at the bluff’s 
edge, and began to descend through 
its branches with the swiftness and 
agility of a monkey. 

‘““How is he—is he alive?” 

The old man put the query at the 
edge of the gulf, stooping, peering 
over. Jim Cal sat down suddenly 
and began wiping his forehead. The 
moonlight showed his round’ face 
very pale under its beaded sweat. 

“Andy ’Il git hisself killed!” he 
whimpered. 

‘Hush, cain’t ye?” demanded Jeph- 
thah, angrily, ‘‘I cain’t hear one 
word they answer me down thar. 
Hello, boys. Is he livin’?” 

Andy had evidently reached the 
searchers at the foot of the cliff. 
Loud, confused voices came up to 
those above. Finally, 

“Wy, Pap, we ain’t never found 
him,” Jeff called. 
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“Ye what?” demanded the father 
incredulously. 

“We ain’t—never—found 
reiterated Jeff doggedly. 

The old man drew back sharply 
with a look of swift anger in his 
face. 

“Well, ef ye hain’t found him by 
now ye better quit lookin’, had n't 
ye?” he suggested as he straightened 
to his full height and turned his back. 

‘Creed Bonbright’s jest about been 
here an’ hid the body, that’s what 
he’s done,” Taylor Stribling clam- 
ored after him in futile explanation. 
But the old man gave no heed. 
Lantern in hand, he was already 
addressing himself to a careful ex- 
amination of the scene of the struggle. 
The torn vines where Creed had 
fallen through the fissure instantly 
caught his eye. 

‘Come up here, you-all!’’ he turned 
and shouted toward the gulf. He 
swung his lantern far out over the 
crevice. ‘‘Look at that,” he said 
quietly to those with him. ‘“‘That’s 
whar yo’ man got away from ye.” 
He handed the lantern to Wade, and 
swung himself lightly down where 
Creed had fallen. 

“Better let me go, Pap,” said 
Wade, and Jim Cal mutely stared 
after the old man as he disappeared 
into the dark. 

For fifteen minutes or more the 
watchers on the cliff waited and 
trembled, straining ears and eyes. 
In that time they were joined by 
those from the foot of the bluff, all 
but Stribling, who, the boys said, 
had ‘‘gone on home.” Then they 
heard sounds of clambering in the 
cleft, and Jephthah’s face appeared 
in the well of inky shadow, pale, the 
black eyes burning, the great black 
beard flowing backward to join the 
darkness behind him. Wade held 
his lantern high. It lit a circle of 


him, ”’ 


faces on which terror, anger and 
distress wrought. 

“Well,” said the old man on a 
falling note—and his voice sounded 
hollowly from the cleft—‘‘well, I 
reckon this does settle it—whether 
How many 


Blatch is hurt or no. 
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of ye was a-workin’ in the still 
to-night ?”’ 

‘“‘T was,” quavered Jim Cal; ‘“‘me 
and Taylor Stribling and Buck Shalli- 
iday. Blatch had left a run o’ 
whiskey that had to be worked off, 
and when he didn’t come I turned 
in to ’tend to it—why, Pap?” 

‘‘Ef Bonbright wanted to find out 
about the still he shore made it, 
that ’s all,” answered Jephthah. ‘* Ye 
can see right into it from whar he 
went. If you-all boys wants to stay 
out o’ the penitentiary I reckon Creed 
Bonbright ’s got to leave the Tur- 
key Tracks mighty sudden,” and he 
swung himself heavily to the level 
of the cliff. 

“That ’s what I say,’’ whispered 
Jim Cal, pasty pale and quivering. 
‘‘We ’ve got it to do.”’ 

Old Jephthah looked darkly upon 
his sons. 

‘Well, settle it amongst ye, how an’ 
when. Ill neither meddle nor make 
in this business. I don’t know how 
all o’ this come about, nor what 
you-all an’ Blatch Turrentine air up 
to. You’ve made an outsider 0’ 
me, an’ an outsider I'll stay. Ef 
ye won't tell me the truth, don’t 
tell me_no lies.” And he strode into 
the homeward trail. 


CHAPTER XI 


How these things travel in a 
neighborhood where there is no tele- 
phone, postman, milkman, nor morn- 
ing paper, and where the distances 
are considerable, is one of the mys- 
teries of the mountains—yet travel 
they do, and when time came for 
court to open on Friday morning, 
Creed found that he had a crowd 
which would at any other juncture 
have been highly gratifying. 

Every man that came in glanced 
first at the cut on his cheek, swiftly 
noted the pale face, sunken, purple- 
rimmed eyes, the scratched hands, 
then looked hastily away. Several 
made proffers of an alliance with him, 
being at outs with the Turrentines. 
All reiterated the story of the missing 
body. 
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At noon Creed, in despair, ad- 
journed his court, setting a new date 
for trial, explaining that this Turren- 
tine matter ought to be looked into 
and he believed it was not a proper 
day for him to be otherwise engaged. 
Then he sought old Tubal Kittridge. 

‘There ’s something I want you 
to do for me,” he said. 

‘“‘Shore—shore; anything in the 
world,” Kittridge agreed eagerly. 

“Aunt Nancy won’t hear of my 
going over to the Turrentines,” hes- 
itated Creed. “I looked for them 
to be here—some of them—long 
before this.” 

“Auh-uh; = ah, 
won’t come in the day-time, 
Kittridge. 

Creed looked annoyed. 

“They will be welcome, whenever 
they come,” he asserted. ‘‘What I 
want you to do is to go to Jephthah 
Turrentine and say to him that I 
thought I ought to go over, and that 
Ill do so now if he wants me to— 
or I’ll meet him here at the office, 
or anywhere he says.” 

“ Huh-uh—uh!” Old Tubal shook 
his head; his eyes closed in quite an 
ecstasy of negation. ‘You cain’t 
git Jep Turrentine in the trap as easy 
as all that,” he said half contempt- 
uously. ‘‘Why, he’d know what 
you was at a leetle too quick.” 

Bonbright looked helpless indigna- 
tion for a moment, then thought 
better of it and repeated: 

‘“‘T want you to go and tell him that 
I’m right here, ready to answer for 
anything I ’ve done, and that I would 
like to talk to him about it. Will 
you do it?” 

‘“‘Oh—all right,” agreed Kittridge 
in an offended tone. ‘‘There ’s plenty 
would stand by ye; there’s plenty 
that would like to see the Turrentines 
run out of the country; but if ye 
want to fix it some new-fangled way 
I reckon you ’ll have to.” And to 


Law, no—they 
” smiled 


himself he muttered as he took the 
road homeward, “I say go to the 
Turrentines with sech word as that! 
That boy must think I’m as big a 
fool as he is.” 

At the Turrentine home life dragged 
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on strangely. Jephthah, in his own 
cabin, busied himself overhauling 
some harness. The boys had been 
across at the old place presumably 
making a thorough inspection of the 
scene of the trouble. Judith, to 
whom their version of the story had 
come through Andy and Jeff, went 
mechanically about her tasks, cooking 
and serving the meals, setting the 
house in order. Evening closed in 
thick and threatening; a mountain 
thunder-storm was evidently on the 
way. It was in a sudden down- 
pour that Huldah Spiller, sometimes 
walking, sometimes running, finally 
reached the Card cabin and beat 
upon its closed door, giving her name 
and demanding entrance. When the 
sound of the girl’s voice made itself 
heard outside, Creed sprang up from 
where he sat with a book in his hand, 
his eyes fixed on vacancy, and would 
have answered her, but old Nancy 
put a hasty palm over his lips. 

‘‘Hush—for God’s _ sake,” 
whispered. 

They stood in the lighted cabin, 
all on foot by this time, and listened 
intently, tall Creed, the little gray- 
haired woman clinging to him and 
restraining him, Doss with his light 
eyes goggling, and Little Buck and 
Beezy hand in hand, studying their 
grandmother’s face, not their father’s. 

‘““‘Who is it?” quavered Nancy. 
“T’m all alone in here, and I’m 
scared to let wayfarers in.” 

“It’s me—Huldy Spiller—Aunt 
Nancy,” called back the voice in the 
rain. 

“Well, I vow!” said Nancy; then 
after a pause, ‘‘ You know how things 
air, Huldy—what do ye want, chile?” 

“I want Creed Bonbright. I’ve 
got something to tell him.” 

‘“Thar—ye see now,” breathed the 
old woman, turning toward Creed. 
Then she raised her voice. 

‘“‘He ain’t here, honey,” she lied 
unhesitatingly. ‘‘Why don’t ye go to 
his office—that ’s whar he stays at.”’ 

“Oh, for the Lord’s sake—Aunt 
Nancy!” came back the girl’s shrill, 
terrified tones. ‘‘I ve done been to 
the office; I know in reason Creed 


she 
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ain’t there, or he’d a-answered me. 
Please let me in; I’m scared some of 
the Turrentines ‘Il come an’ ketch 
me,” 

At this Creed strode to the door, 
Nancy dragging back on his arm and 
little Buck and Beezy seconding her 
with all their small might, while 
Provine spluttered ineffectually in 
the background. 

‘“‘Hit’s a lie,” hissed Nancy. ‘‘She’s 
a decoy. Ef you open that thar do’ 
with the light on ye, they ‘Il shoot ye 
over her shoulders. Hit was did 
to my man that-a-way in feud times. 
Don’t you open the do’, Creed.” 

‘*Why, Aunt Nancy,” remonstrated 
Creed, almost smiling, ‘‘this isn’t 
like you. There ’s nothing but a girl 
there in the rain. Keep out of range if 
you ’re scared. I’m sure going to 
open that door.” 

As he made ready to do so Nancy 
flew back to the table and blew out 
the light, and the next minute Huldah 
Spiller, dripping like a mermaid, was 
standing in the middle of the darkened 
room, and Doss Provine, breathing 
short, was barring the door behind 
her. 

‘““Who’s here?” gasped the girl 
peering about the gloom. ‘‘What air 
you-all a-goin’ to do to me?” 

Nancy relighted the lamp and set 
it on the table, and Huldah dis- 
covered with a long-drawn sobbing 
sigh of relief that there was no one 
save the immediate family present. 

“‘T came quick as I could,” she 
began, grasping Creed by the arm 
and shaking him in the violence of 
her emotion and insistence. ‘“‘Blatch 
Turrentine’s alive. Andy and Jeff 
have got him hid out. I was out 
gettin’ huckleberries, an’ I seed him 
myse’f with my own eyes, in a hideout 
that’s below Foeman’s Bluff, not 
more’n a hour ago. Ill bet he aims 
to layway you, ef he cain’t git ye 
hung for murderin’ him. You got to 
git out o’ here. It was as much as 
my life was worth to come over and 
tell ye. I’mafraid to go back. I’m 
goin’ right on down to Hepzibah and 
stay thar.” 

‘“Move up closeter to the fire,” 


commanded Nancy, who had watched 
the girl keenly throughout her re- 
cital. ‘‘Doss, put some sticks on 
and git a little blaze, so she can dry 
herself. Huldy, you’re a good gal 
to come over and warn Creed—when 
was you aimin’ to go to Hepzibah?” 
From the hearth where she knelt, she 
looked up with the frankest inquiring 
gaze. 

““To-night, right now,” half whim- 
pered Huldah. ‘I’m scared to go 
back. I’m scared to be here on the 
mountain at all.” 

‘“‘And did you aim to have Creed 
go along of ye?” old Nancy questioned 
mildly. 

‘““Yes—yes—he ’d better,’ agreed 
Huldah hysterically. “Hit ’s the 
onliest way for him now.” 

Nancy caught Creed’s eye above 
the girl’s drenched head, and shook 
her own warningly. Leaving Doss 
to look after the new-comer, she drew 
the -young justice into the kitchen. 

‘‘Whatever you do,” she warned 
him hastily, ‘‘don’t you put out with 
that red-headed gal in the dark. 
Things may be adzackly as she says 
—looks to me like she thinks she’s 
a-speakin’ the truth; but then agin 
the Turrentines might ’a’ sent her 
to draw you out. They wouldn't 
like to shoot ye in my cabin, ’caze 
they know me and my kinfolks-would 
be apt to raise a fuss; but half-way 
down the mountain with this syweet- 
heart of Wade’s—huh-uh, boy; I 
reckon they could tell their own tale, 
then, of how you come by yo’ death. 
Don’t you go with her.” 

‘“‘I was n't aiming to, Aunt Nancy,” 
said Creed quietly. ‘‘As soon as I 
heard that Blatch Turrentine was 
alive, I intended to go right over 
and have a talk with old Jephthah. 
He ’s a fair-minded man, and if he is 
informed that his nephew is living I 
think he and I can come to terms.” 

‘*Fa’r-minded man!” echoed Nancy 
contemptuously. ‘‘ Jephthah Turren- 
tine a fa’r-minded man! Well, Creed, 
ef I had n’t no better eye for a fat 
chicken than you have for a fa’r- 
minded man, you would n’t enjoy yo’ 
dinner at my table as well as you do, 
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I say fa’r-minded! This thing has 
got into a feud, boy, and in a feud 
you cain’t trust nobody—nobody!” 

Creed went back into the room, and 
Nancy reluctantly followed him. Hul- 
dah was getting dry and warm. 
‘“When yo’ ready to be a-steppin,”’ 
Creed, I am,” she said, looking up at 
the young fellow with a sort of un- 
willing worship. 

“1 don’t aim to go with you, Hul- 
dah,” he said gently. “You love 
Wade Turrentine and Wade loves 
you; you was to be wedded this fall. 
1 don’t aim for any affairs of mine to 
part you two.” 

The girl hung her head, painfully 
flushed, her eyes full of tears. 

“‘T don’t care nothin’ about Wade,” 
she choked. ‘‘Him and me has—’” 

“T reckon you’ve quarreled,” 
said Creed sympathetically. ‘‘That 
need n’t come to anything. I’m 
going over and talk to Jephthah Tur- 
rentine to-morrow morning, and I 
want you to come with me!” 

“No,” said Huldah getting to her 
feet and looking strangely at him. 
“The rain’s about done now; the 
moon ‘Il be comin’ up in half an hour 
—I’m a-goin’ on down to Hepzibah, 
like I said I was. Ef Wade Turren- 
tine wants me, he knows whar to 
come forme. Ef he thinks of me as 
he said he did the last time we had 
speech together—w’y, I never want 
to put eyes on his face again. Oh— 
Creed, I wish ’t you ’d come with me!” 

“But it was me you quarrelled 
about,” remonstrated Bonbnight with 
that sudden clear vision which ultra- 
spiritual natures often show, and 
that startling forthrightness of speech 
which amazes and daunts the moun- 
taineer. “‘I’m the last man you 
ought to leave the mountain with, 
Huldah, if you want to make up with 
Wade.” 

‘*How—how did you know?” whis- 
pered the girl, staring at him. ‘‘ Well, 
anyhow, I ain’t never a-goin’ back 
thar.” 

She could not be prevailed on to 
go to bed with Aunt Nancy, when 
Doss Provine and the children were 
asleep, and Creed had gone to his 
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quarters in the little office building, 
but sat by the fire all night staring 
into the embers, occasionally stirring 
them or putting on a stick of wood. 
At the earliest gray of dawn she 
waked Nancy, bidding the elder 
woman fasten the door after her. De- 
clining in strangely subdued fashion 
her hostess’s offer of hot coffee, she 
stepped noiselessly out and, with a 
swift look about, dived into the 
steep short-cut trail that led almost 
straight down the face of Big Turkey 
Track, from turn to turn of the main 
road. 

A cloud clung to the Side; the foli- 
age of only the foremost trees emerged 
from its blur, and these were dimmed 
and flatted as though a soft white 
veil were tangled among their leaves. 
Into this white mystery of dawn the 
girl had vanished. 

Nancy looked curiously after her a 
moment, then glanced swiftly about 
as Huldah had done, her eyes dwell- 
ing long on Creed’s little shack, 
standing peaceful in the morning 
mists. Softly she turned back, and 
closed and barred the door. 


CHAPTER XII 


Huldah’s interference bore strange 
fruit. In spite of old Nancy’s almost 
tearful protests, Creed mounted his 
mule next morning and rode over to 
the Turrentine place. He met only 
Old Jephthah and Judith, yet—with 
all his well-meaning honesty of pur- 
pose—he managed, in the course of a 
painful interview, to alienate some- 
what the remaining good-will of both. 

With his usual directness he told 
them he had seen Jim Cal working in 
the illicit still; and the fat man, hiding 
and listening, grew into a slow, dull 
rage, which had its root in terror and 
would have contemplated any reprisal 
—even Bonbright’s death. 

When he left, Judith, bewildered 
yet faithful, followed to warn him; 
and when all he could explain of his 
errand was that he wanted to see 
Wade concerning Huldah, she pointed 
out her cousin to him, stalking them 
both, gun in hand, and left him, 
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thinking nevermore to offer help to 
one who seemed so preoccupied by 
the affairs of another woman. 

But that night the cedar tree 
wakened her, groaning like a man 
under the knife. She rose, and, 
going through the house in a strange 
terror, found herself alone—all the 
boys were gone. She stole to her 
uncle’s cabin and waked him; and 
when they discovered that the young 
men had taken every riding animal 
on the place, Jephthah wasted no 
words, but set off running in the di- 
rection of Nancy Card’s cabin. 

And Nancy Card, mindful of earlier 
experiences in feud times, had been 
getting that cabin in a state of 
defence. 

“You know in reason them thar 
Turrentines ain’t a-goin’ to hold off 
long,’’ she warned Creed. ‘‘They ’re 
pizen fighters, and they allus aim to 
hit fust. No, you don’t stay out in 
that thar office’—the young justice 
made this proffer, stating that it 
would leave her and her family safer. 
‘‘| say stay in the office! Why, them 
Turrentines would ask no better than 
one feller for the lot of ’em to jump 
on—they could make their brags 
about it the longest day they live of 
how they done him up.” 

So it came to pass that Creed was 
sitting in the big kitchen of the Nancy 
Card cabin on Saturday night. De- 
spite the time of year, Nancy insisted 
on shutting the doors and closing the 
battened shutters at the windows. 

‘“*A body gets a lot of good air by 
the chimney drawin’ up when ye have 
a bit of fire smokin’,” she said. ‘‘I’d 
ruther be smothered as to be shot, 
anyhow.” 

Little Buck and Beezy, infected by 
the excitement of their elders, refused 
peremptorily to go to bed. 

“*Let me take the baby,” said Creed 
holding out hisarms. ‘‘She’s always 
good with me. She can go to sleep in 
my lap.” 

When the two children were both 
asleep, and Doss Provine snoring on 
a bed in the corner, where he had 
thrown himself fully dressed, the old 
woman got up and carried her grand- 
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son to the bed, laid him down upon it 
and, taking basin and towel, pro- 
ceeded to wipe the dusty, small feet 
before she took off his minimum of 
clothing and pushed him in between 
the sheets. 

‘*Minds me of a foot-washin’ at Lit- 
tle Shiloh,” she ruminated. ‘“‘Here’s 
me, jest like the preacher, and here ’s 
Little Buck gettin’ all the sins of the 
day washed off at once.”’ 

She completed her task, and was 
taking Beezy from Creed’s arms to lay 
her beside her brother, when a tap— 
tap—tapping, apparently upon the 
window shutter, brought them both to 
their feet, staring at each other with 
pale faces. 

‘““What’s that?” breathed Nancy. 
““Hush—hit "Il come again. Don't 
you answer, for your life, Creed. Ef 
anybody speaks, let it be me.” 

Again the measured rap—rap—rap. 

“You let my Nick in,” murmured 
Beezy sleepily, and Creed laughed out 
in sudden relief. It was the wooden- 
legged rooster, coming across the little 
side porch and making his plea for 
admission as he ‘stepped. 

Something in the incident brought 
the situation of affairs home to Creed 
Bonbright as it had not been before. 

‘“‘Aunt Nancy,” he said resolutely, 
“I’m going to leave right now and 
walk down to the settlement. I’ve 
got no business to be here putting you 
and the children in danger. It’s a 
case of fool pride. They told me 
down at Hepzibah that I’d be run 
out of the Turkey Tracks inside of 
three months if I tried to set up a 
justice’s office here. I felt sort of 
ashamed to go back and face them 
and own up that they were right— 
that I had been run out. I ought to 
have been too much of a man to feel 
that way. It makes no difference 
what they say—the only thing that 
counts is that I have failed.” 

**You let me catch you openin’ that 
do’ or steppin’ yo’ foot on the road 
to-night!” snorted Nancy belliger- 
ently. ‘“‘Why, you fool boy, don’t 





you know all the roads has been 
guarded by the Turrentines ever sence 
They ‘lowed 


they fell out with ye? 
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ye would run of course, and they 
aimed to layway ye as ye went. I 
could: have told ’em ye wasn’t the 
runnin’ kind; but thar, what do they 
know about—” 

She broke off suddenly, her mouth 
open, and stood staring with fear- 
dilated eyes at Creed. 

Hello!” came the hail from out- 
side. 

Nancy let the baby slip from her 
arms to the floor, and the little thing 
stood whimpering and rubbing her 
eyes, clinging to her grandmother's 
skirts. 

‘‘Hush—hush!” cautioned the old 
woman, barely above her breath. 

“Hello! Hello in thar! You better 
answer—we see yo’ light. Hello in 
thar!” 

‘““Whose—voice—is that?” breathed 
old Nancy. 

“Tt sounded like Blatch Turren- 
tine’s,”’ Creed whispered back as 
softly. 

‘Hit do,” she agreed with convic- 
tion. 

Suddenly a shot rang out, and Doss 
Provine sat up on the edge of the bed 
with a gurgle of terror. Little Buck 
wakened at the same instant, and 
ran to his grandmother. ~ 

“T ain’t scared, Granny,” he as- 
severated. ‘I kin fight fer ye.” 

‘‘Hush—hush!”’ reiterated Nancy, 
bending to gather in the sun-burned 
tow-head at her knee. 

Another shot followed, and after it 
a voice crying: 

“You ’ve got Creed Bonbright in 
thar. You let him come out and 
talk to us, or we ’Il batter yo’ do’ in.” 

“You Andy—you Jeff!’’ shouted 
the old woman in sudden rage. “Ef 
you want Creed Bonbright you know 
whar to find him. You go away and 
let my do’ alone.” 

“You quit callin’ out names, Nancy 
Cyard,”’ responded the first menac- 
ing voice out of the darkness. ‘“‘We 


know Bonbright’s in thar, and we aim 
to have him out—or burn yo’ house 
—accordin’ to yo’ ruthers.” 

Creed had parted his lips to answer 
them, when old Nancy sprang at him 
and set her hand over his open mouth. 
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“You hush—and keep hushed!” 
she whispered urgently. 

“IT just wanted to call to the 
boys and tell them I’m here,’’ Creed 
whispered back to her. ‘Aunt Nancy, 
I ’m bound to go out there and talk to 
them fellers. I cain’t stay in here 
and let you and the children suffer 
for it.” 

“Aw, big mouthed, big talkin’ 
brood—what do I keer for them?” 
demanded Nancy, tossing her head 
with a characteristic motion to get the 
gray curls away from her fearless blue 
eyes. ‘You ain’t a-goin’ out thar. 
Pony ’Il be along pretty shortly from 
Hepzibah, and when he sees ’em I 
reckon he’s got sense enough to git 
behind a bush and fire at ’em— 
that ’ll scatter ’em.”’ 

As if inspired to destroy this one 
slender hope, the voice outside spoke 
again, tauntingly. 

“Nancy Cyard, we ’ve got yo’ son 
Pony here—picked him up on the 
road—an’ ef yo’re a mind to trade 
Creed Bonbright for him, we ’ll trade 
even. Better dicker with us. Some- 
pin’ bad might happen this young 
“on,” 

At the words, Creed wheeled and 
made for the door, Nancy gripping 
him frantically but mutely. 

“Creed — boy — honey!” — she 
breathed at last, “they ’s mo’ than 
one kind o’ courage. This is jest fool 
courage—to go an’ git yo’se’f killed 
up. Them Turrentines won’t hurt 
Pone. But you—oh, my Lord!” 

“T reckon ye better let him go, 
maw,’’ Doss Provine chattered from 
the bed’s edge where he still crouched. 
“Hit ’s best that it should be one, 
ruther than all of us.” 

Old Nancy flung him a glance of 
wordless contempt. Beezy ran and 
tangled herself in the tall young 
fellow’s legs, halting him. 

“Creed,” the old woman urged, 
still below her breath, holding to his 
arm, “Creed, honey, as soon as you 
open that do’ and stand in the light, 
yo’re no better than a dead man. 
Listen!” 

All caution had been thrown aside 
by the besiegers. Hoarse voices ques- 
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tioned and answered outside, sounds 
of stumbling footsteps surrounded 
the house. 

“Boys,” called Creed in that clear, 
ringing voice of his that held neither 


fear nor great excitement, “I’m 
coming out to talk to you. Aunt 
Nancy, take the children away. 


’ 


You ’ve got it to do.’ 

‘Well, come on,”’ replied the voice 
without. “Talk, that ’s all we want. 
You ’ll be as safe outside as in—and 
a damn sight safer.” 

Nancy gathered up her youngsters, 
flung them in a heap into their 
father’s lap, and sprang to the hearth 
to quench a small flame whch had 
risen among the embers there, over- 
turning and putting out the candle 
as she went. 

‘““Ye might have some sense!’’ she 
panted angrily. ‘‘ The idea of walkin’ 
yo’se’f into a lighted doorway for 
them fellers to shoot at! For God’s 
sake don’t open that do’ till I get the 
lights out!”’ 

But Creed was not listening. He 
had pulled back the big oak bar that 
held the battened door in place, and 
now flung it wide, stepping to the 
threshold and beginning again, 

‘““Boys——”’ 

He uttered no further word. <A 
rifle spoke, a bullet sang, passed 
through the cabin and buried itself 
in the old-fashioned chimney-piece. 
Creed fell where he stood. As he 
went down across the threshold, Nan- 
ey, whirling around to the door, bent 
over his motionless form. 

Outside, the ruddy, shaken shine 
from a couple of torches which stood 
alone, where they had been thrust 
deep into the garden mould, made 
strange gouts and blotches of color 
on Nancy’s flower beds. <A group of 
men halted, drawn together, mutter- 
ing, just beyond the palings.. Each 
had a handkerchief tied across the 
lower part of his face, a simple but 
effectual disguise. 

Her groping hand came away from 
the prostrate man, red with blood; 
she dashed it across her brow to clear 
her eyes of blowing hair. At the 
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moment a figure burst through the 
grove of saplings at the roadside, a tall 
old man whose long black beard blew 
across his mighty chest that labored 
asheran. His hat was off in his hand, 
his face raised; he had no weapon. 
With a gasp of relief Nancy recognized 
him, yet rage mounted in her, too. 

““Yes—come a-runnin’,’’ she mut- 
tered fiercely. ‘‘Come look at what 
you and yo’rn have done!”’ 

As he leaped into the clearing the old 
man’s great black eyes, full of sombre 
fire, swept the scene. They took in 
the prone figure across the threshold, 
the blood upon the door-stone, the 
blood upon Nancy’s brow and hair. 

“Air ye hurt? Nancy, air ye hurt?” 
he cried, in such a tone as none there 
had ever heard from him. 

“Am I hurt? No!’ choked the 
woman, trying to get a hold on Creed’s 
broad shoulders and drag him back 
into the room. “I ain’t hurt, but 
it’s no credit to them wolves that 
you call sons of yo’rn. And they ’ve 
killed the best man that ever come on 
this here mountain. Oh, Creed— 
my pore boy! You Doss Provine! 
Come here an’ he’p me lift him.’’ She 
reared herself on her knees and glared 
at the group by the gate. “He had 
no better sense than to take ye for 
men—to trust the word ye give, that 
he was safe when he opened the do’. 
Don’t you come a step nearer, Jep 
Turrentine,’’ she railed out at him 
suddenly, as the old man drew toward 
the gate. “I’ve had enough o’ you 
an’ yo’ sons this night. They ’re jest 
about good enough to shoot me whilst 
I’m a-tryin’ to git this po’ dead boy 
drug in the house, an’ then burn the 
roof down over me an’ my baby 
chil’en. You Doss Provine, walk yo’- 
se’f here an’ he’p me.” 

Doss, who found the presence of 
Jephthah Turrentine reassuring, what- 
ever his mother-in-law might say, 
slouched forward, and between them 
they lifted the limp figure. 

“God knows I don’t blame ye, 
Nancy,” muttered the old man in his 
beard, as the heavy door was dragged 
shut, and the bar dropped into place. 


( To be continued ) 











TWO PORTRAITS OF WALT 
WHITMAN 


By ANNIE NATHAN MEYER 
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RLTHOUGH painted 
more than twenty 
years ago, the por- 
trait of Walt Whit- 
nan by Thomas 
Eakins was never 
shown in public 
until last winter, 

at the annual exhibition of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy. An attempt was 
made, the artist tells me, to show 
it at the World’s Fair at Chicago; 
but in crossing the frontier from 
Canada, where its owner lived, it 
became entangled in the red tape 
of the Customs, and was recalled in 
disgust. Another nail this should 
prove for the coffin in which ulti- 
mately the whole ridiculous tariff on 
art should be buried! 

When, quite unexpectedly, I came 
across this portrait, hanging in a 
rather obscure corner of the galleries 
in Philadelphia, I exclaimed, ‘‘ Here 
is the real Whitman, as I have always 


pictured him—bluff, hearty, with 
cheeks roughened and reddened from 
exposure, the winds of the earth 


fairly blowing through his beard.” 

It was a canvas that breathed life— 

Life immense, in passion, pulse and power. 

Here was a personality ready 

To confront night, storms, hunger, rid 
accidents, rebutts. 


icule, 


So much of the canvas as a por- 





trait. As a picture it gave me the 
same unqualified delight—clear color, 
virile handling, nice grays against 


gray, splendid action of the body, the 
clothes well-filled; vigor and sincerity 
the note of the workmanship as well 
as of the subject. 


From sheer sense of contrast came 
the recollection of another portrait of 
the ‘‘good, gray poet,’ which hangs 
in the Metropolitan Museum in 
Central Park—the portrait by John 
Alexander, of an exquisite, aristo- 
cratic old gentleman, whom it would 
be difficult to fancy sharing the 
perilous perch of the drivers of 
the old Broadway stage. Yet even 
as the contrast took shape in my 
mind, and heightened my joy in the 
Eakins portrait, I recalled the tolerant 
words of Whitman himself: ** Pictures 
are partial—they give a dash of a 
man, a phase. I guess they all hint 
at the man!” 

Apparently there was a great dif- 
ference of opinion over the Eak- 
ins portrait. ‘‘Look at Eakins’s pic- 
ture,’’ exclaimed Whitman one day; 
“how few like it. It is likely to be 
only the unusual person who can 
enjoy such a picture.” It is illumi- 
nating to notice that while to-day it 
is certain to be appreciated peculiarly 
by artists, belonging, as it does, to 
that class of pictures that one might 
call ‘‘artists’ pictures,” yet in the 
eighties Whitman laughs at ‘‘the art- 
ists so-called, the professional elects,”’ 
who do not care for the _ pic- 
ture. ‘“‘The people who like Eakins 
best,” he declares, ‘“‘are the people 
who have no art prejudices. Eak- 
ins is essentially a god man, not a 
school man.” 

Looking at the genial, jovial face, 
it is difficult to realise that one of the 
criticisms aimed at it was that it 
was “glum.” “If I thought so,” 
exclaimed Whitman, “I would hate 
it.’ We more readily understand 
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WALT WHITMAN, FROM 


the comment of the old woman who 
pleased Whitman mightily by calling 
it the picture of “‘the jolly joker.” 
But it was Traubel who tickled the 
old man most, by declaring it made 
him think of *“‘a rubicund sailor with 
his hands folded across his belly, 
about to tell a story.” 


1 


Of all the portraits of me made by 
artists [says Whitman], I like Eakins’s 
best. It gets there-—fulfils its purpose, 
sets me down in correct style, without 
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PAINTING BY THOMAS EAKINS 


I like 


nor 


feathers, without fuss of any sort. 
the 


weakens. 


picture always—it never fades 
It is not perfect, but it comes 
I find I often like the 


better than the oils—they are 


nearest being me. 








photographs 


honest. The artists add and deduct: the 
artists fool with nature—reform it—revise 


it. We Millet 


man who sees the spirit but does not make 


need a in portraiture—a 


too much of it—one who sees the flesh, 


but does not make a man all flesh. Eakins 
errs just a little, just a little—a little—ir 
the direction of the flesh 





























WALT WHITMAN, FROM THE PAINTING BY JOHN W. ALEXANDER 


If Eakins went too far in one 
direction (although I do not think 
he did), Alexander went too far 


I have met admirers 
who are impatient 


in the other. 
of Whitman 


over the refinement of Alexander, 
but to me there is room for 
the Alexander interpretation. ‘“‘It 
has its place,’ as Whitman him- 
self loved to say of other things. 


Even if the Whitman of the Metro- 
politan Museum is not the ‘‘Chan- 
ter of Personality,” 


Pressing the pulse of life that has seldom 
exhibited itself, 

yet we may find its text in the “Song 

of Myself,’ where the poet speaks of 

Old Age superbly rising! O welcome, inef- 
fable grace of dying days. 

To me that perfectly expresses Alex- 

ander’s conception. 

Whitman did not pay Eakins for 
the portrait, yet the artist insisted 
that the picture belonged equally to 
himself and Whitman. When it was 
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719 
sold to Dr. Bucke, the money was 
divided equally between artist and 
sitter. But it seems to me that in 
another sense it might be said the 
picture was half Whitman’s and half 
Eakins’s. Every portrait is prac- 
tically that — half the sitter, half 
the painter. We know Eakins the 
painter, we know his sincerity and 
directness, his impatience with mere 
virtuosity, the frank realism alike of 


his subjects and his handling. We 
could have told offhand the kind 
of Whitman he would give us. It is 


no wonder that he has given us more 
of Whitman than any other painter, 
for he is more of Whitman than any 
other painter. I have picked up at 
random several histories of American 
art, and the criticisms ignorantly 
aimed at Eakins bear a strong family 
resemblance to the criticisms igno- 
rantly aimed at Whitman. There is 
one writer who praises him in the 
terms in which Whitman is praised: 

It is as refreshing as a whiff of the sea 
to meet with such a rugged personality. 
All his pictures impress one by their dig- 
nity and unbridled masculine power. As 
a manipulator of the brush he ranks with 
the best. His work here and there may 
not be called beautiful, but it is manly 
throughout, it has muscles, it is nearer to 
great art than almost anything we can see 
in America. 


Another critic complains that “‘the 
artist neglects the beauties and graces 
of painting,” that “‘he seems to say 
‘Here is the man; what more do you 
want?’”’ It never seems to occur to 
the writer that that was about what 
Rembrandt and Hals seemed to say, 
and that modern portraiture is sadly 
in need of precisely that attitude. 
Then this same critic (who in writ- 
ing a voluminous history of American 
art has sadly failed to rise to his oppor- 
tunity) continues to complain of Eak- 
ins’s ‘‘vast expanses of background 
—thin, dry, muddy and cold.” He 


longs for the “‘beauty of surface and 
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handling of Carroll Beckwith,” much 
as some other critics longed to sub- 
stitute the jingle of the juggling 
rhymster for the stately measures of 
‘Leaves of Grass.”’ 

So much of rugged Tom Eakins. 
But what of John Alexander and the 
half of the portrait that was his? Any 
one familiar with the delightful ‘‘ Mrs. 
Wheaton”? knows that Alexander is 
peculiarly sensitive to the poetry of 
old age—the ‘‘ineffable grace of dying 
days.’’ It is quite true that his is an 
art not fitted best to express all that 
was virile, defiant, revolutionary in 
Walt Whitman; yet it is distinctly 
fitted to express the exquisiteness of 
his last years, the dignity and poise 
of age—a side of him which, just 
because it is not obvious, just because 
it is not expressed in his printed 


message, becomes a more precious 
gift to us from the artist. Per- 


haps it is not to be wondered at 
that Whitman did not care for the 
Alexander. 

Alexander came [he says], saw—but did 
he conquer? [ hardly think so. I am not 
sorry the picture was painted, but I would 
be sorry to have it accepted as final or 
even as fairly representing my showdown. 
I am a bit surprised, too—I thought Alex- 
ander would do better, considering his 
reputation. Tom Eakins could give Alex- 
ander a lot of extra room and yet beat him 
at the game. 


And here comes an_ interesting 
bit of characterization (many such 
flashing from time to time from the 
pages of Traubel’s book)—‘*‘ Eakins 
is not a painter, he is a force. Al- 
exander is a painter.’’ While I feel 
that Whitman was not quite just 
to Alexander, yet I also feel that 
Whitman, being what he was, could 
not care for the Alexander; and 
Alexander, being what he was, could 
not paint him any other way. Thus 
each—Eakins and Alexander—was 
true to his own vision. Of no man 
may one ask more. 

















THE GRINDING OF THE WHEELS 


By MARIE LOUISE GOETCHIUS 


WHE candle on the 
table flickered un- 
certainly; beside it 
stooda glass of ug- 

Mie ly-colored liquid, 
MA ys 4 a kitchen spoon 
DA SCand a small silver 

watch lying face 
upwards. In the grate a hard-coal 
fire blinked its hot eyes, smacked its 
black lips and cast out feeble shadows 
which painfully magnified and dis- 
torted the room. 

The woman sitting by the fire 
felt cramped in her present position, 
but a strong obstinacy kept her where 
she was. Her left foot tapped against 
the floor, like an uncovered nerve, 
beating exhaustlessly. She was watch- 
ing her father, who lay quiescently 
on his bed. It was hard to tell 
whether he was asleep, for although 
his eyes were closed his fingers were 
tracing vague patterns on the cover- 
let, and he was mumbling incoherent 
fragments of words that sounded as 
if he had used them over and over 
again for a long time until they could 
slip unnoticed in and out of his con- 
sciousness. The air of the room 
seemed to press in from all sides like 
an invisible mass of smothering gray 
felt—the woman gasped a little, in 
breathing it. Occasionally, as if she 
wished to be assured of her own 
existence, she looked up at herself 
in a mirror hanging over the mantel- 
piece. Her hair, drawn tightly back 
from a low forehead, conveyed a sense 
of repression; her slanting eyes were 
like two panes of light blue glass 
with yellow fires burning at some 
distance behind them; her long, 
thin hands held themselves under 
stiff control, but the fingers moved 
spasmodically. 
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The room itself was discolored 
with age. Everything about it had 
sunk into dusty, faded inertia, even 
the pictures which crowded the walls 
—although the faces peering from 
out the broken frames were for the 
most part incongruously youthful. 
Predominant among them was one 
particular face which, pleasantly alert 
and restless-eyed, yet resembled in 
some faint, suggestive way the man 
on the bed. It bore in bold writing 
across its cracked cardboard surface 
the assurance, ‘‘From your loving 
brother John.” 

A clock struck eleven. The woman 
rose with a nervous start, went over 
to the bed, poured out a spoonful of 
medicine and forced it between the 
man’s lips. He resisted feebly, still 
continuing his whispering, in which 
the one word “‘John”’ repeated itself 
again and again. 

The night slid on like a huge noise- 
less wheel rolling through space 
pressing black marks of sleeplessness 
upon the woman. She winced at the 
growing light as morning finally sifted 
in through the curtains. The thought 
of another day filled her with sick 
distaste. 

She compared the dull future to the 
grinding of two enormous emery 
wheels, one white, one black, side by 
side, never stopping, turning forever 
on their axles of indifference, and she 
the sensitive blade of a knife being 
sharpened to an acute edge alternately 
on the black night wheel and the 
white day wheel. How often and to 
what useless end had she divided 
these heavy disks into quadrants 
of the past, had numbered them like 
a child figuring in simple arithmetic, 
and then stared hopelessly at the 
quartered record of her life. 
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Quadrant I. Ten years ago— Un- 
cle John’s leaving father. 

Quadrant II. Father’s mind fail- 
ing. 

Quadrant III. Consequent decrease 
of income. 

Quadrant IV. Nursing father. 

Since that fatal verdict five years 
ago, ‘‘With proper care your father 
may live indefinitely,’’ she had given 
her youth to his age, had grubbed, 
saved and watched beside him un- 
tiringly. 

A resentment grew, fiercely selfish, 
from the hollows of her being—a 
resentment which pushed her down 
beneath it, breathless, impotent. Her 
father seemed to her pitilessly im- 


mortal—he had ceased to live and 
refused to die. She saw herself 
dragging this tenacious spirit through 


eternal years, and the thought mad- 
dened her with its monotony. 

Just then her father opened his 
eyes: they were like dried stones of a 
river bed, and his broken voice reced- 
ed into distance with the tired gurgle 
of shallow water. The woman lean- 
ing over him for a moment heard the 
word “John.” John! It was always 
John. He had burned himself away 
for lack of John. She was very 
young when he had left—that rest- 
less, roving-dispositioned twin brother 
with his big, easy-beating heart and 
his erratic mind. She thought of 
him vaguely as still being young, 
still dauntlessly hunting excitement in 
some foreign country. There had 
been no recent news to make him 
tangible—he remained ageless, while 
her father, growing more bent-shoul- 
dered and feeble-minded each year, 
leaned so heavily on her as his only 
prop that at last she felt exhausted. 
Until lately she had clung forlornly 
to a presentiment that some day the 
brother would come back and accept 
part of her guardianship of the sick 
man, but hope had dried to crust in 
the bottom of her present cup of 
bitterness. 

She considered dumbly how little 
of life’s essence she had, after all, en- 
joyed. Women older than she still 


passed her on the springing steps 
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of opportunity; women younger than 
she were just beginning to taste the 
bitter-sweet; but there was no sweet 
in her bitter—only the sordid lagging 
beside a hopeless demolishment of 
what had once been a man. 

The more she resisted the more 
hysterically contrite was the reaction ; 
so in the wearied consciousness of an 
unstable mood she went over to her 
father and touched him with a re- 
luctantly gentle hand. Her morning 
tasks danced in front of her eyes, 
like the black dots of an affected 
vision. It had grown into a glorious 
day, but the weather was an im- 
personal interest to her, who longed 
for the poignancy of personal joy. 
Once as she paused and looked out of 
the window at the tranquil blue skies 
and the sun shadows on the irregular 
roofs, a sudden desire came upon her 
to jump down to the gray, blank 
pavement beneath, just to come in 
savage contact with something tangi- 
bly hard. The city seemed nothing 
but a huge papier-maché frontispiece. 
The little people in it, bobbing their 
ridiculous heads and trotting along 
on their silly feet, looked like wood- 
en toys running about in clockwork 
circles, animated by means of a key 
which some Invisible Child with a 
gigantic sense of humor had used to 
wind them up. If she could demolish 
it all in her fingers she might be 
satisfied, but instead it was crushing 
her as if she had been a tissue-paper 
doll. 

Here she was, flattened against a 
window-pane, on the fifth story of 
an apartment-house! Here she was, 
bearing the responsibility of keeping 
alive one of the broken wooden toys, 
when he might better be dead! It 
was not cruel to admit it, she told 
herself passionately—it was only hu- 
man. She shuddered as she realized 
that his heart had grown so weak of 
late that one or two hours’ neglect 
might pass him over the black border 
line. 

Then, with an access of reminis- 
cent tenderness, she looked back to 
the years when he was well and 
strong. How he had loved life, had 
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clutched it as a miser would his gold, 
handing her its inheritance without 
the power to indulge it. John loved 
life too. His venturesome spirit had 
waved, like a red flag in a strong 
wind, above his common-sense, his af- 
fection, his duty toward his brother. 
She hated him momentarily, while 
a wave of maternal protectiveness 
swept over her as she thought of her 
father. ‘“‘Abby, pet,” he used to 
say, chuckling slyly, ‘‘some day you 'l! 
fall in love, girl, and leave your old 
father.” She had shaken her head 
even then, vaguely presentient that 
it would never be. She wanted to fall 
in love, she acknowledged to herself 
with the simplicity of constant self- 
confession. Perhaps it was that ele- 
ment lacking which made existence 
such a drab proceeding. 

She turned impatiently away from 
the window, and went into the dark 
little kitchen, where she cooked a 
frugal lunch. That afternoon she 
had to stay at home, because the 
woman who usually sat with her 
father during an hour or two each 
day was going to a funeral and had 
begged off duty. Escape from rou- 
tine to attend a funeral suddenly 
seemed exciting to her. 

Youth and age, life and death, 
appeared on her otherwise blank 
horizon as hideously significant ob- 
jects, looming side by side, in white 
and black against a neutral sky, each 
refusing to give place to the other, 
although one must surely be the 
weaker—Youth with its passion for 
the future, or Age with its advantage 
of the past. Was it fair that Age 
should be the stronger, should linger 
on triumphantly in the middle of the 
path. at the cost of progress? 

Wandering in a futile maze of such 
questions, she inevitably returned to 
the vital point of her own case, touch- 
ing it ignorantly with her nervous 
fingers, until it writhed like a tortured 
thing in her mind. That she would 
be free some day afforded little satis- 
faction to an impatience which after 
long waiting wished to be released on 
the instant. Another day and night 
checked off into hours seemed im- 
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possible, both to her father and to 
herself. The reiterated call for John, 
in prospect during the next twenty- 
four hours, appeared more horrible 
than it ever had before, since John 
would not come, and the weak cry 
for him would never grow stronger. 
To be kept alive by a spoonful of 
evil-tasting liquid—for what? And 
she to be measuring off the drops of 
that liquid, instead of going out into 
the sunlight and savoring its quint- 
essence. 

Through the open door she could 
still hear the monotonous murmur 
of her father’s voice, and her imagina- 
tion, rendered more acute by constant 
usage, gave painful bodies to the 
drifting words. John—always John! 
John who was still young, although 
he was the twin to her own father— 
her father dangling persistently on 
his frayed-out string simply for the 
sake of being extstent. 

It was growing late, and the shad- 
ows thrown by the gray city length- 
ened in the little kitchen. She still 
sat there watching the black and 
white of the big kitchen clock—the 
crawling of its pointed hands. A 
desire assailed her to break it—to stop 
Time. But even if she did, even if she 
crushed its cheap surface, if she broke 
every clock in the world, Time would 
go on just the same. Clocks merely 
recorded what was so. Whether they 
were late or early, it did not matter; 
whether they agreed or contradicted, 
it did not matter—only on each stroke 
of the hours men smiled and cried, 
men woke and slept, men were born 
and died. 

The unwashed luncheon dishes lay 
on the table near her—she had not 
touched them; the fascination of 
breaking the scheme of her usual 
routine carried her helplessly now, 
beyond the power of habit. The 
market-book and a pencil caught her 
attention and she drew them to her, 
idly turned to a blank page and put 
the pencil point against it. The yel- 





low fires in her eyes had deepened 
into red tongues; she wrinkled the 
line between her brows until it became 
a furrow; her upper teeth pulled and 
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scraped her lower lip. It was hard 
to see in the twilight, but by and 
by the pencil began to move slowly 
down the page, marking a_ thin 
straight line. She leaned over it, the 
interest of a contemplated idea flash- 
ing in her face. She glanced first, 
quickly, however, at the clock, the 
hands of which were pointing at 
twenty minutes of six. Twenty min- 
utes. before an interruption need 
be considered. She began to write 
like a child making its initial hiero- 
glyphics. She hardly needed to see, 
as long as her fingers could feel the 
pencil and trace the letters. The 
clock hung opposite the window—a 
thin suspicion of light falling upon it 
from an electric sign on a neighboring 
roof, would insure her being able to 
tell the time, even after the rest of 
the room was dark. Unhesitatingly 
she wrote two headings, one on each 
side of the dividing line. 


I II 
Reasons for pro- Reasons against 
longing existence. prolonging exist- 
ence. 


Then she put her elbows on the 
table, leaned her head between her 
hands, still holding the pencil, and 
buried herself in the heavy sod of 
impenetrable thought. 

The room had become quiet, but it 
was not a shrieking silence, rather 
a subservient, unnoticeable one. The 
mumbling in her father’s room had 
ceased. No doubt he was asleep. 
Engrossed in analyzation, she sub- 
consciously felt relieved that he slept. 

Like a child handling forbidden, 
mysterious things inits curious fingers, 
she touched eagerly, but with small 
reverence the elusive, purposely veiled 
figure of Infinite Reason for Life and 
Death; she tore at its covering, and 
counted the beats of its heart; she 
translated it into words, scrawled 
there in the dark, on the blank page 
of the market-book. 

Once, with a start, she looked up at 
the clock. In the dim reflection of 


the electric light, its hands showed 
a quarter to six. 


Only five minutes 
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had passed then, and she had thought 
them an eternity! 

With the intimacy of a bit of dust 
for a shrine, she clung fearlessly to 
the Problem of Existence. Her mind 
rose to meet the exigencies of her 
imagination and she felt herself to be 
at last solving the unsolvable, looking 
into the face of the hidden stone 
statue. The sexless mortal in her 
strode before it, with peacock steps, 
shrieking raucously, ‘‘I have seen and 
judged.” , 

Once again she looked up at the 
clock—more mechanically than con- 
sciously. It was still a quarter to six. 
Time had stopped then, she told her- 
self triumphantly—Time had stopped 
to hold its breath while she settled 
the questions it bore to the world. 
Hastily, in the dark, she scribbled 
words presumably on either side of 
her line, although she could not see 
whether or not they lapped over one 
another. Then, finally, coming to the 
end of the page, she turned it so 
carelessly that its sharp edge slit her 


finger. The thread-like hurt, the 
nervous contraction of the _ flesh, 
pulled her up with a wrench. Trem- 


blingly she reached for a box of 
matches, and not finding them stum- 
bled to her feet, bumped her head 
hard against a shelf above the kitchen 
table, and, raging dumbly with this 
second hurt, discovered the matches, 
lit one, and touched the globeless gas 
jet on the wall. A flare of ugly, 
naked light fell on the page at which 
she looked unrecognizingly. It was 
a mass of blurred pencil marks, rush- 
ing over one another crazily. Only 
the top headlines were legible 





I Il 
Reasons for pro- Reasons against 
longing existence. prolonging exist- 

ence. 


Then the unobtrusive silence struck 
her. Not even the tick of a clock— 
of a clock—of a—There were the 
black hands pointing to quarter of 
six. Time had stopped. Silence in 
the next room. She was afraid to 
move, afraid to look at another clock 
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-~—there was one that she could see by 
leaning out of the window. She was 
afraid, cringing pitifully beneath the 
black wheel that she had forgot- 
ten while, regardless of her and her 
affairs, it ground on. But she could 
not stand where she was, either: her 
nerves had become thorned whips 
flagellating her—twinges, maddening 
itches nipped her flesh—an enormous 
hollow tube seemed to run up and 
down her back with live wires growing 
like ivy around it. The silence per- 
sisted. It was surely time for her 
father’s medicine. With an effort 
that made her reel a little as she 
walked, she went towards the win- 
dow, which, in spite of her attempts, 
refused toopen. She shook it furious- 
ly. Oh, if only a man were there—if 
only John were there! She cast a 
despairing glance around her. Ev- 
erything beyond the kitchen was 
drenched and shrouded in _ black. 
Putting her hand on the wall to steady 
herself, she came in contact with a 
speaking tube. She dared not refuse 
this means of finally discovering the 
right time, so she whistled down it, 
feeling a positive relief in the shrill 
sound. ‘Hullo! wafted back a 
voice. ‘‘What time is it?” she asked, 
and after the words had fallen away 
from her like strangers, she was hardly 
conscious of waiting for an answer. 
‘Just eight o’clock,” shouted up 
the voice—a voice that issued from 
no tangible throat, but that rose 
emptily, passing her, and went on 
and on over her head through the 
roof into black void. Eight o’clock! 
She began counting, closing her eyes 
as she did so. Quarter of six to 
eight, two hours and a quarter gone, 
and each sixtieth minute had its 
responsibility. 

The roof of her mouth went dry, 
the muscles in her throat ached, she 
tried to call but nothing came. Then 
she seized the matches and hurried 
toward her father’s room, knocking 
over a kitchen chair that fell to the 
floor with a reverberant bang. She 
struck a match. It rasped the still- 
ness discordantly. 

Her father lay on his bed, his face 
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turned upwards, his fingers on the 
coverlet, quiet as they had not been 
for days, his immobility matching 
that of the room. The medicine glass 
stood in its accustomed place on the 
table; the pictures around the walls 
stared ,into space—space that grew 
wider and wider in hollow circles. 

Her match burning out, she lit 
another—it did not occur to her to 
use the candle. She tiptoed over to 
the bed and laid a cold finger on her 
father’s cold cheek; but in so doing 
her sleeve caught the medicine glass, 
which crashed to the floor, while the 
match, going out, left her in the dark, 
the heavy blanketed dark. It seemed 
to her then as if the very pulses of 
the world had stopped and that all 
need for sensation or excitement was 
over. But almost immediately the 
instinct of life in her began calling 
its own again. She touched her 
father once more—and his unre- 
sponsiveness was her awakening. 

Written in the phosphorescent let- 
ters of an inflamed imagination, she 
read on the recording blackboard 
wall in front of her ‘‘ Reasons against 
prolonging existence.’’ Curiously de- 
void of further feeling, she watched 
the words huddle themselves _to- 
gether in a final glowing ball of 
revolving fire until, with a last fran- 
tic twirl, they disappeared. 

Placing her hand on the table to 
steady herself, she touched some of 
the spilled medicine, drew her fingers 
back as if they had been scorched, 
and put them mechanically to her 
mouth with an idea of cleansing 
them. The acrid taste of the medi- 
cine spread quickly—her lips, her 
tongue, her throat seemed coated 
with it. Then she fell on her knees 
fighting with something—she could 
not tell yet what it was. Straining 
silently she pushed it away from her, 
but she felt its enormous invisible 
force rushing back, moving her inch 
by inch against the wall of revelation. 
As the black wheel was inevitable, so 
she knew this too was inevitable. 
There it stood in its formless immen- 
sity—her fault—her fault—and be- 








neath it like a tiny black atom lay 








ner father. No—no, not that! The 


last hours filed pitifully clear before 
her vision. The clock—quarter to 
six—at six it should have been. 


She put her hands up to her face, but 
as if they no longer possessed: so- 
lidity she saw through them. She 
saw Age—a great waxen figure, 
crowned with white hair; she looked 
into its fathomless eyes, she gazed 
at its benign mouth, its regally bent 
shoulders, its endless calm, and at last 
she understood. Then she saw Youth, 
kneeling and bathing the feet of 
Age—undersized Youth with its wide 
blue eyes and immature hands. Im- 
mortal extremes—and she, but an 
infinitesimal particle of Youth, had 
dared to question the wisdom of its 
ignorance. 

In the distances of her mind, the 
personal sense of loss came now, 
cutting its way through the under- 
brush of confusion. Her father was 
gone—her father who had loved her, 
cared for her, nursed her when she 
was ill. In an access of shuddering 
grief she forgot that he had ever been 
old. He had regained his youth, and 
it was she who was old. She threw 
herself on his bed, sobbing violently, 
hopelessly. 








A bell rang. The little current of 
electric sound travelled through the 
dull air, forcing into it a half troubled 
excitement, and reverberating dimly 
persistent down the waste miles of 
her exhaustion. It annoyed her at 
first, like the sting of an insect. She 
wondered dumbly at its continuance, 
then gradually she realized its con- 
nection with an outside world—a 
world that she thought had been 
obliterated permanently from her 
tired mind. She stubbornly decided 
not to answer this call, to wait until 
it stopped, and she would again be 
alone in the dark—the quiet dark. 
But she was afraid all of a sudden— 
afraid of the dark, and of her father, 
and—above all—of herself. The bell 
kept on ringing at intervals now, as 
if it too were tired. Breathing in 


short quick gasps, she jumped from 
a desire to get quickly away 





the bed 
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urged on her trembling body. Stum- 
bling around in the dark for what 
seemed an interminable time, she 
finally reached the hall, and without a 
backward glance ran down it. The 
bell gave one last faint little whirr, 
then stopped. Reaching the door, 
she opened it as one whe is smother- 
ing would throw open a window. 

A man was leaning against the dull 
white wall. A gas jet flared above 
his head, humming its one note 
monotonously. Everything else in 
the hall and the dark stairs was still. 

She stood motionless. Suddenly 
she cried out “‘ Father!” 

The man looked up. He was very 
old, and his stupid eyes were glazed 
as the dned stones of a river bed— 
his broken voice receded into distance 
with the tired gurgle of shallow 
water. 

‘“Abby!” he said. ‘“‘Why, it is 
Abby. I’m John, Uncle John, and 
I’ve come back to Josiah. Where is 
he? Where is Josiah?” His words 
trailed off pitifully thin and eager. 
Still no further sound came from her. 
John’s weak old mouth began to 
quiver; big tears trickled down his 
cheeks; he sat wearily on the door- 
step and started shaking his head 
from side to side, like a grotesquely 
old child. ‘“‘O dear, O dear!” he 
wailed. ‘‘I’m not too late, am I? 
Josiah! I came back just for one last 
word with him.” 

Too late! Abby caught at the 
words and held them deliberately 
while they burned their slow way 
through her consciousness. Too late 
—the black wheel ground it out, the 
gas jet in the hall wheezed it, the 
hammer in her head beat it. 

Then she stared at John. 
not John. John was young, still 
travelling, still tasting life. Here 
was her father before her. She had 
dreamed the rest—he was not gone 
—he was in front of her. No, she had 
left him on his bed. Then this was 
John. Of a sudden, it came to her 
clearly—what it must all mean. Her 
father was not dead, nor would he 
ever die. From now on, her father 
was—John. 


This was 

















DE HOBBILTY-GOBLIN 


De Hobbilty-Goblin he got great big eyes, 
An’ he see in de dark tke n cat, 
He creep an’ he crawl up de side o’ de wall, 


Den run down again, quicker’n scat. 


He got a big mouf full o sharp little teef, 
Ar’ he jimber-jawed, like dis-a-way, 

He eat wid a munch an’ he eat wid a crunch, 
Ar’ he nebber come out in de day. 


Do he eat little chillen? O no, honey dear, 
Whatebber put dat in yo’ haid? 
He est up de skeeters, de flies an’ such creeters, 
While yo’re sleepin’ sound in yo’ baid. 
ROSALIE ARTHUR 
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CANADA’S POET-LAUREATE 


By ALBERTA WOLHAUPLER 


sas! EYOND the wail of 

4 | discontent, which 
the Poet-Laureate 
of England from 
time to time ex- 
cites; above the 
occasional moan 
of regret that the 
office had not tani bestowed upon 
Rudyard Kipling, may be heard the 
melodious notes of a Poet-Laureate 
of our own continent, those of Louis 
Honoré Fréchette. His death will 
not silence them, rather will they 
become familiar to a larger public, 
for we are prone to give unstinted 
appreciation when the last book has 
been written and the last song has 
been sung. 

No adequate critique of M. Fré- 
chette’s work has appeared since 1899 
when, in a masterly 
article in the Af- 








lantic Monthly, 
Paul T. Lafleur 
placed M. Fré- 
chette before the 
public as “‘the first 
landmark in the 


history of French- 
Canadian litera- 
ture,’’ which posi- 
tion he has ever 
maintained, al- 
though he was also 
a journalist, a law- 
yer and apolitician. 

M. Fréchette re- 
veals in his poems 
the versatility of 
the French-Cana- 
dian, gay at one 
moment, melan- 
choly the next, 
adoring the tradi- 
tions of Old France, sanguine of the fu- 
ture of New France, but never chang- 
ing in devotion to religion and kindred. 

‘Les Fleurs Boréales,’”’ the volume 
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crowned by the French Academy, 
contains his noble poem on “La 
Découverte du Mississippi,’ eulogies 
of French-Canadian patriots, sonnets 
entitled ‘“‘Les Oiseaux de Neige”’ 
descriptive of the months as they 
come and go in his fascinating prov- 
ince—and under the titles Paysages, 
Amitiés and Intimités are found 
accurate pastels of French-Canadian 
village life, of level meadows and 
low-stretching mountains. His po- 
ems to little children or about them 
are unrivalled save by those of 
Victor Hugo, and even that ‘lover 
of children’’ never touched a more 
tender note than that found in 
“iai..” 

M. Fréchette merits the gratitude 
of his race for the resolute manner 
in which—by means of the press— 
he has insisted that 
pure French be 
used in the educa- 
tional institutions 
of the province, in 
order that the lan- 
guage learned in 
its purity at home, 
by the children of 
cultivated families, 
be not corrupted 
at school. 

Crowned by the 
Forty Immortals, 
Laureate of the 
New World France, 
bard of a province 
enchanting in its 
historic lore, in its 
legends and_ folk- 
songs, M. Fréchette 
possessed his realm 
with sympathy 
and tact, and 
while he encouraged in his kinsmen 
devotion to their language and tradi- 
tions, he compelled the admiration 
and respect of those of alien speech. 


























PEGGY O'NEAL AND GENERAL 
JACKSON 


A WASHINGTON BELLE WHO CAUSED A CABINET TO FALL 


By W. A. CROFFUT 


AHEN I was writing 
letters from Secre- 
tary Chase’s dic- 
tation in 1863, an 
old lady was seen 
walking the streets 
of Washington 
every day, whose 
unique personality excited much in- 
terest and curiosity. Her good-na- 
tured face, full of wrinkles and smiles, 
was surrounded by an aureole of 
white curls on which was perched 
an ancient poke-bonnet of bygone 
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style. And by the side of her 
wasted cheek flamed a great rose 
as large as a peony. Accompanied 


or alone, she coursed hither and yon 
through the streets, nodding fa- 
miliarly to everyone she met. And 
everyone she met returned the atten- 
tion and wheeled around to look at 
her when she had passed. She had 
an air of authority, and carried with 
her a suggestion of youthful . grace, 
vivacity and beauty. The people 
of Washington knew Peggy O’Neal 
better than they did President Lincoln 
and they knew of her sore trials and 
wonderful triumphs as a leader in 
society and politics. They knew, too, 
whose protégée she had been, and 
they did not hesitate to handle her 
reputation freely. I should have spo- 
ken to the distinguished old lady 
and recalled her radiant youth, but 
I felt that it might seem intrusive, 
and contented myself with completing 
a knowledge of her history. 


When the popular idol of the West, 
Andrew Jackson, was a member of 
the United States Senate, he boarded 
in Washington at the spacious tav- 
ern at I and 2oth streets kept by 
an Irishman named William O’Neal. 
He had taken a special liking, years 
before, to Mrs. O’Neal, the efficient 
landlady, and he kept the acquaint- 
ance warm and bright. Major John 
H. Eaton, the other Senator from 
Tennessee, boarded at the same 
place, and together they petted and 
surfeited with candy the daughter 
of the O’Neals—Peggy, a girl of 
twelve or fifteen, who grew during 
the years of their presence into an 
uncommonly handsome, intelligent 
and lively young lady. It was about 
the worst possible place to bring up 
a girl in, for it was the special ren- 
dezvous of the gay and dissolute. 
Clay and Randolph were continuous 
guests. Growing up in the environ- 
ment of an average inn, with all 
the familiarity which such a position 
implies, Peggy lacked refinement and 
delicacy, but she had, besides the 
inevitable chic and cheek, the flip- 
pancy of speech and the voluptuous 
beauty which characterize so many of 
the maidens of the north of Ireland. 

Peggy was thoroughly unconven- 
tional and defiant of proprieties, and 
soon became wilful and _ reckless. 
She flirted in a way that she con- 
sidered harmless, had a _ nodding 
acquaintance with most of the gvod- 
looking travellers, arranged twice to 
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elope and, finally, about 1822, sud- 
denly married Purser John B. Tim- 
berlake of the U.S. Navy. But she 
disliked the seaand preferred to remain 
in Washington among her old associ- 
ates. Three handsome children were 
born to her during the next five years. 
In 1828, the very year of Old Hickory’s 
election to the Presidency, Purser Tim- 
berlake, then on duty in the Medi- 
terranean, jumped into the sea after 
cutting his throat in a fit of melan- 
choly, and left a most attractive and 
fascinating widow to mourn her loss. 

She was not wholly inconsolable. 
Her grace and beauty had taken 
Washington by storm. She had a 
thousandadmirers—morethan enough 
to spoil her. When Madison was 
President, his popular wife had pub- 
licly crowned Peggy at a ball as the 
prettiest girl in Washington. She 
was brilliant and superficial, cour- 
ageous and capricious, vain and 
vacillating, affectionate, generous and 
quick-tempered. She was now at 
the zenith of her loveliness—one of 
those examples of Irish beauty which 
suggest both the Greek and the 
Spaniard, yet at times present a 
combination which transcends both. 
Her form, of medium height, straight 
and lissome, was of perfect propor- 


tions. Her skin was of that delicate 
white, tinged with red, which one 
often sees among even the poorer 


inhabitants of the Green Isle. Her 
dark hair, very abundant, clustered in 
curls about her broad forehead. Her 
perfect nose, of Grecian proportions, 
and her finely curved mouth, with a 
firm, round chin, completed a profile 
of faultless outlines. Such a girl was 
sure to have a great variety of exper- 
iences. To her Edward Coate Pinkney 
at a public banquet addressed his 
famous poem, “ A Health,’’ beginning: 


I fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 
A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon; 
To whom the better elements 
And kindly stars have given 
form so fair that, like the air, 
’T is less of earth than heaven. 
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As soon as the sad news of Tim- 
berlake’s death could make its way 
home, Senator Eaton said to Jack- 
son: ‘‘General, I’ve a good mind to 
marry Peggy myself.” 

‘Do, by all means, Senator, if you 
love her and she ‘ll have you,’ was 
the reply. “It will restore Peggy’s 
good name, and she will make you a 
good wife.” 

So merrily rang the bells, and they 
were wed. This wasin January, 1829. 
And there was a great time in Wash- 
ington that week. The bride was 
proud and ambitious, and she made 
the most of the occasion. Jackson, 
Clay, Benton, Van Buren, Calhoun 
and half the Senate and many mem- 
bers of the House and scores of army 
and navy officers were present at the 
wedding. But the ladies of Wash- 
ington tabooed the ceremony, on the 
ground that the bride was too well 
known. 

In the tavern she had lost the first 
bloom of her reputation. In the se- 
lect homes of Washington she was 
voted “impossible” and left to her 
own inevitable preferences. Men 
flattered and talked about the hand- 
some Peggy, but women pointedly 
ignored her. Mrs. Jackson fervently 
disliked her and declined to speak 
to her; and when she and the Senator 
went home to Tennessee, she rejoiced 
publicly and opposed his election to 
the Presidency by every means in 
her power. ‘‘Andrew,” she pleaded 
pathetically, ‘“‘I don’t want to go back 
to Washington on any account.” 

In spite of the prayers and tears 
and gentle opposition of his Rachel, 
the hero of New Orleans was elected 
at sixty to be President of the United 
States, and when he hurried back to 
her with the news, she exclaimed: 
“It is not as I wished it! It is not 
as I wished it! Andrew, I cannot go 
to Washington again.” Two weeks 


after the victory was known at the 
Hermitage, 
heart-disease. 
Jackson mourned his wife sincerely, 
and proclaimed her, as she no doubt 
was, chiefly a martyr to the partisan 
aspersions of her character on ac- 


she died suddenly of 
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count of her having lived with him 
as his wife some years before their 
marriage, erroneously supposing her- 
self divorced from her former hus- 
band. For alluding to this circum- 
stance Jackson had already fought 
a duel with Governor Sevier, and had 
killed Charles Dickinson. 

When he came back to Washington 
as President, he at once called his 
friend, Senator Eaton, into the Cabi- 
net as Secretary of War. Then there 
was a breeze! The other ladies of the 
Cabinet circle refused to associate 
with Mrs, Eaton officially or to recog- 
nize her personally. The virtue of 
the whole United States was stirred 
up, and a committee of clergymen was 
sent to the White House to lay the 
scandal before President Jackson, 
supposed to be entirely ignorant of it. 
They assured him that they had come 
only in his behalf; that Peggy had 
been careless of her reputation from 
girlhood; that she had told her ser- 
vants to call her two children Eaton 
and not Timberlake, as Eaton was 
their proper name; and that she and 
Senator Eaton had travelled together 
on several occasions. 

Jackson angrily repelled his visitors 
and called them slanderers. <A cor- 
respondence of months resulted—on 
his part, long, vehement and bitter. 
The whole mass of this confidential 
controversy, mostly in the hand- 
writing of General Jackson himself, 
is still extant, and would fill many 
pages of a magazine—not less than 
two hundred letters in all. He 
brought to Peggy’s defence all the 
energy that had made him such an 
Indian fighter. 

‘But he was fighting women now, 
instead of mere Indians, and they 
defied him and cut Peggy dead. 

Among those who were “terribly 
shocked’’ by the President’s cham- 
pionship of the wife of his Secretary 
of War were two eminent clergymen, 
the Rev. Mr. Ely of Philadelphia and 
the Rev. Mr. Campbell of Washing- 
ton, the latter being the pastor of the 
church which General and Mrs. Jack- 
son had habitually attended. Mr. 


and Mrs, Campbell felt moved to 
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visit the President and remonstrate 
upon his conduct. They did call 
at the White House. It is to be 
regretted that only a very brief 
epitome of the interview has come 
down to us, 

‘“‘The last time I beheld your face, 
Mr. President,” said the reverend 
caller, “‘you and the dear partner of 
your bosom sat beneath my ministra- 
tions. She wasa most exemplary and 
virtuous female.”” The General trem- 
bled at such a coarse and intrusive 
allusion to one whom he so dearly 
loved and revered, but he said noth- 
ing, and the garrulous caller went on: 
“That beloved partner of your life, 
Mr. President, has been called from 
among us, she has departed hence. 
Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth. 
We cannot be too grateful for the 
privilege of having known so beautiful 
a character, whose conduct should be 
an example to us all. Let us pray.” 

He suddenly dropped upon his 
knees and poured forth a fervent if 
fragmentary supplication that they 
might all be ‘‘defended from the wiles 
and assaults of the devil.” On re- 
suming his seat he told the President 
that he had something important on 
his mind but would find another op- 
portunity to speak of it, and took his 
leave. 

To bring matters to a focus, the 
President called a Cabinet meeting 
and invited the two clergymen to be 
present and prove their case. They 
came and they declared that in all 
they had done their object had been 
to save the administration of General 
Jackson from reproach, and the mor- 
als of the country from contamina- 
tion. They offered to prove that 
Major Eaton and Mrs. Timberlake had 
visited a New York hotel together. 
The President announced that he 
would receive no testimony except 
such as demonstrated the criminal- 
ity of the parties; everything else 
would be regarded as slander. As 
Mr. Campbell was proceeding’ to re- 
mark on the evidence, General Jack- 
son interrupted him with marked 
asperity, saying that the minister had 
been summoned to give evidence, not 
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to discuss it. After a further effort 
to explain, Mr. Campbell said: ‘‘I 
stand ready to prove, in a court of 
justice, all I have said, and more than 
I have said, or would have dared to 
say three days ago.” He then bowed 
to the Cabinet and retired. The 
council broke up shortly and the 
President declared Mrs, Eaton a 
vindicated woman. But Mr. Camp- 
bell’s church was no longer honored 
by the attendance of the President 
of the United States. 

Again General Jackson summoned 
his Cabinet and lectured them, and he 
assured his advisers that Peggy 
Eaton was ‘“‘as chaste as snow.” 
Though obviously something he could 
not prove, he offered to guarantee it, 
and formally demanded that their 
wives should recognize and visit her. 
“You seem, Mr. President, to labor 
under a misapprehension as to who 
is general in my family,” said At- 
torney-General Berrien. 

The ladies persisted in their revolt, 
and made it nearly unanimous, The 
wives of John C. Calhoun, Vice- 
President; John M. Berrien, Attorney- 
General; S. D. Ingham, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and John Branch, 
Secretary of the Navy, refused either 
to receive Peggy or to call upon her; 
and the wives of the foreign ministers 
declined to bow to her or to recognize 
her in any way. Even Jackson’s 
favorite niece, Mrs. Donelson, the 
mistress of the White House, joined 
the revolt and said: ‘‘ Anything else, 
Uncle, ask me to do, but I cannot call 
upon Mrs. Eaton.” 

The warrior’s blood wasup. ‘‘ You 
can’t call on Mrs. Eaton, can’t you? 
You take the next stage and go home 
to Tennessee!” he exclaimed; and 
she and her husband packed their 
things and went. 

He then started to discipline his 
intractable Cabinet. Van Buren, Sec- 
retary of State, was a widower, and 
Barry, Postmaster-General, was a 
bachelor, so they good-naturedly lent 
themselves to the President’s wishes. 
They called on Mrs. Eaton, as also 
did Amos Kendall. Col. Benton and 


Isaac Hill, prominent partisans, and 
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Lord Vaughan, the British Minister, 
and Baron Krudener, the Russian 
Minister, both bachelors, joined the 
whitewashing brigade. Lord Vaughan 
gave a brilliant and expensive ball 
in the direct interest of ‘‘ Bellona,” 
which was Mrs, Eaton’s warlike 
nickname; but though the distin- 
guished British Minister himself led 
her to the head of the banquet table, 
other ladies were persistently uncon- 
scious of her presence, and every 
cotillon she joined was immediately 
broken up by their withdrawal. 

Then Baron Krudener gave a 
splendid ball, and when the wife 
of the Minister from Holland (Huy- 
ghens) refused to sit by Peggy’s side 
at supper, Jackson threatened orally 
and on the instant to send her hus- 
band home. 

The President’s fiery soul was 
enlisted in Peggy’s vindication, and 
often while he was in the White 
House he used to‘stroll across lots 
to the little cottage where Peggy’s 
mother lived, and plan the cam- 
paign. 

The women were inexorable. The 
three married men in the Cabinet 
refused to speak to Eaton, Secretary 
of War, except as official business 
absolutely required it, and in the 
presence of the President. General 
Jackson wrote a very plain-spoken 
note on the subject to Vice-President 
Calhoun, but only elicited from him 
the diplomatic reply that it was a 
“ladies’ quarrel,’’ with which men 
could not successfully interfere, add- 
ing that ‘‘their laws are like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, admit- 
ting neither of argument nor amend- 
ment.’’ Mrs. Calhoun snubbed Peggy 
publicly, and for every snub, im- 
mediately reported to him by Peggy, 
who was a constant visitor at the 
White House, “Old Hickory” laid 
away a poisoned arrow for her hus- 
band, his associate in office. Ten 
years later one of those arrows made 
its way through one of the joints 
in the political armor of the great 
Nullifier and reached a vital spot. 

Mr. Ingham, Secretary of the 
Treasury, being requested in a tone 
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of command to “make his family”’ 
visit Mrs. Eaton, vigorously replied: 
“If the President chooses to exert his 
power to force my family to visit 
anybody they do not choose to visit, 
he is interfering with my duties and 
privileges, and no human power shall 
regulate the social intercourse of my 
family by means of official or any 
other power while I can resist.”’ 

It was at this time, and during the 
progress of this affair, that Van Buren 
became the pet of Jackson and his 
preordained successor. The Presi- 
dent slapped him familiarly on the 
shoulder at receptions and addressed 
him as “ Matty’’ in public. 

The General charged that ‘‘the 
villains who circulate these base 
stories would not hesitate to slander 
the most virtuous female in the 
country, nay, even the Saviour.”’ 
He alleged that much of the mischief 
was caused by “the minions of 
Henry Clay,” and that “Mr. Clay 
and his wife are circulating these 
slanderous reports’’; and he ended a 
vigorous letter on the subject with 
these words: “In the language of the 
Psalmist, ‘the liar’s tongue we ever 
hate and banish from our sight.’”’ 

The exasperated champion of Mrs. 
Eaton now sent to Kentucky and 
summoned Colonel Richard M. John- 
son to come to Washington and help 
to suppress the ‘assailants of female 
virtue,’’ doubtless assuming that the 
warrior who had “killed Tecumseh” 
would be able to thwart the machina- 
tions of Peggy’s defamers. But the 
hope was vain; the arm of the victor 
of Tippecanoe was palsied in the 
presence of women who had made 
up their minds. He investigated 
the quarrel, only to find that though 
he had vanquished the great savage 
of the central plains, he was a failure 
as a mediator. He reported that the 
President ‘‘was so excited that he 
roared like a raging lion.”” When 


told that to expel two foreign minis- 
ters because their wives refused to 
dance with the lady in question 
might bring on a war, Old Hickory, 
in a frenzy of rage, shouted that he 
did not care what happened, “he 
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would send them and their husbands 
home, and teach them and their 
masters that the wife of a member 
of his Cabinet was not to be thus 
treated; that he would be cut into 
inch pieces on the rack before he 
would suffer him or his wife to be in- 
jured by their vile caluninies.”’ 

The gallant killer of Tecumseh had 
failed to allay the storm, but he had 
sprung with alacrity to the champion- 
ship of Peggy Eaton, and that was 
enough to make him thenceforth the 
favorite of the wrathful President. 
He was at once assured that promo- 
tion awaited him, and in 1837 he 
came to his inheritance—the Vice- 
Presidency of the United States in 
Van Buren’s administration. 

Old Hickory could not control even 
his own best friends. Duff Green’s 
administration ‘‘organ,’’ the Tele- 
graph, spoke slightingly of Peggy, 
and Jackson at once threw it over- 
board and called Francis P. Blair 
from Kentucky to start a personal 
organ for him, the Globe, which, by 
the aid of Peggy’s partisans, sprang 
into instant success. 

Daniel Webster, watching with de- 
light the breach in the Democratic 
party, wrote home at this time: ‘‘ Mr. 
Van Buren has at this moment quite 
the lead in influence and impertance. 
He controls all the pages at the back- 
stairs, and flatters what seems to be 
at present the Aaron’s rod among 
the President’s desires—a_ settled 
purpose of making out the lady of 
whom so much has been said a per- 
son of reputation. This dispute may 
very probably determine who shall 
be the successor to the present chief 
magistrate. Such great events,” etc. 
James Gordon Bennett wrote from 
Washington to the New York Herald: 
“IT think John C, Calhoun has doomed 
himself to oblivion by his refusal to 
rehabilitate Peggy Eaton.” So, in- 
deed, it proved; and very shortly. 

With the promptness which char- 
acterized him in all warfare, General 
Jackson, when his first term was half 
ended, demanded the immediate resig- 
nation of Secretaries Ingham, Branch 
and Berrien, the three married mem- 
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bers of his Cabinet, whose punctilious 
wives had brought mortification to 
‘‘sood little Peggy,”’ as he affection- 
ately called the lady in question. 

They resigned. He sent them home 
without any hypocritical letters of 
regret, and appointed as their suc- 
cessors men whose wives were under- 
stood to be willing to declare a truce 
with Peggy. The new Cabinet (for 
both Van Buren and Eaton had now 
been appointed ministers to foreign 
countries) were Edward Livingston, 
Louis McLane, Levi Woodbury, Lewis 
Cass and Roger B. Taney. Calhoun, 
feeling himself de trop, resigned the 
Vice-Presidency and publicly espoused 
Nullification, drawing from Jackson 
his famous indignant message. 

During the quarrel Mrs, Eaton 
was alluded to in Duff Green’s ad- 
ministration organ, the Telegraph, as 
Madame de Pompadour. At the in- 
stigation of the President, General 
Eaton, believing that Attorney-Gen- 
eral Berrien of Georgia had inspired 
the insult, sent him a challenge to 
fight a duel. This was declined with 
derision, whereupon Eaton stigma- 
tized him as a coward, and expressed 
an ardent desire to ‘‘meet him face to 
face.” ; 

Thomas Corwin, just elected to 
Congress, wrote home to Ohio: ‘‘The 
fair dame, Margaret Eaton, outvies 
the Kitchen Cabinet in interest, and 
attracts more attention than any 
other lady in Washington. She has 
created nothing less than a revolution 
in the Government, and has scattered 
a very respectable group of presi- 
dential advisers to the four winds of 
heaven; and apparently the end is 
not yet.” 

Jackson was not satisfied with 
merely rebuking Calhoun and over- 
throwing his ambition: he wanted to 
make sure of securing the promotion 
of Peggy’s diplomatic defender. So, 


during his first term he wrote a letter, 
“‘to be published only in case of my 
death,” in which he definitely nomi- 
nated Van Buren as his successor; and 
then he called him to his side as Vice- 
President in place of Calhoun, retired. 
If Jackson could not always compel 
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obedience, he at least knew how 
to punish disobedience. 

The plain fact is that Jackson 
himself was chiefly to blame for the 
unpleasant conspicuousness which 
Mrs. Eaton attained. He should 
have known that his fervent cham- 
pionship of her would injure her, 
for a woman’s good name is about 
the most delicate and sensitive thing 
in the world. The sad case of his 
own Rachel ought to have been a 
warning to him; and it would have 
been, if he had not been too fierce in 
his hostilities and resentments to be 
discreet—in other words, if he had 
been anybody but Jackson. 

‘““Good little Peggy” comes into 
history only once more—or at most 
twice. After her husband’s suicide 
Lieutenant Robert B. Randolph was 
appointed to succeed him as pur- 
ser. The accounts were found badly 
tangled and the President instantly 
denounced Randolph as a defaulter 
and dismissed him from the service 
as ‘‘an unfit associate of those sons 
of chivalry who adorn our navy.” 
Randolph violently resented the accu- 
sation, produced a full set of vouchers 
to prove that his own accounts were 
straight and declared that it was 
Timberlake who had defaulted on 
account of $7000 he had lent to 
Eaton. He called for a court of 
inquiry, and affirmed, ‘“‘I am removed 
without just cause to appease Ken- 
dall and minister to the black avarice 
and cowardly resentment of Eaton, 
who might long since have closed 
the accounts of Timberlake by re- 
turning to the Government the money 
and effects which he tempted that 
officer to take from the public funds 
in his trust.” The court, while 
failing to commit itself as to Eaton’s 
criminality, recorded its finding that 
Randolph had no intention to defraud 
the Government or Timberlake. But 
the President rebuked the court, 
refused further hearing and con- 
firmed the arbitrary dismissal of the 
officer, ‘‘after twenty-three years of 
honorable service.” Lieut. Randolph 
angrily denounced the charge as ‘“ in- 
famously malicious,” and closed with 
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the declaration: ‘“‘In signing the fiat 
for my dismissal the President has 
accommodated himself to the ma- 
lignity of John H. Eaton and Amos 
Kendall, worthy associates of their 
malicious and imbecile master.” 

But the officially disgraced officer 
was not content with mere words, 
however vehement. In May, 1833, 
while the President was on his way to 
Fredericksburg, to lay the corner- 
stone of the monument to Mary, the 
mother of Washington, Randolph 
crowded on board the boat without 
an invitation, and deliberately pulled 
General Jackson’s nose and cursed 
him! He was immediately seized 
and flung ashore, out of reach of 
the irate President, who begged to be 
allowed to kill him. 

Eaton was sent as Minister to 
Spain, where his Peggy had a bril- 
liant and even pyrotechnical career 
in the lively court of Isabella, for 
fifteen of the happiest years of her 
life. Then she brought her husband 
back to Washington, and here, after 
quarrelling with General Jackson, he 
died. At the age of sixty the ex- 
traordinary woman married a man 
less than twenty-one, an Italian 
music-teacher, who was giving lessons 
to her grandchildren. It proved to 
be the crown of her follies. He ran 
away with her money and her grand- 
daughter. 

She survived even this youth, after 
divorcing him, and died in Washing- 
ton in 1879 at the ripe age of eighty- 
three. I remember her very well 
as a famous personage of the Capital 
—amiable, vivacious, cheerful, trium- 
phant, in spite of her troubles, not 
more garrulous than her years, and 
attracting pleasant attention wher- 
ever she went. Her last words were: 
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“IT am not afraid at all; but this is 
such a beautiful world!”’ 

I do not remember any woman who 
has so impressed herself on the 
destinies of this country as Peggy 
O’Neal. For— 

1. She drove three members of the 
Cabinet into an obscurity from which 
they never emerged. 

2. She greatly diminished theinflu- 
ence of Calhoun and made his promo- 
tion to the Presidency impossible. 

3. She made Martin Van Buren 
Jackson’s favorite and successor. 

4. She brought Lewis Cass into 
federal politics and made him a candi- 
date for President, securing probably 
the election of General Taylor in 1848. 

5. She introduced Roger B. Taney 
to public life, making him Secretary 
of the Treasury and afterwards Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, with 
the Dred Scott decision at the end. 

6. She called Francis P. Blair 
and John C. Reeves into Washington 
journalism, where they established 
the Globe, a potent influence for a 
generation. 

Nothing succeeds like success. Mrs. 
Eaton’s Timberlake daughters became 
highly educated and accomplished 
members of Washington society. One 
of them, famed for her loveliness, 
married Dr. John B. Randolph; and 
the other, the beautiful Virginia, wed- 
ded the Duke de Sampayo of Paris; 
while a granddaughter, inheriting the 
family fascination, became Baroness 
de Rothschild of Austria. 

Mrs. Eaton enjoyed to the last an 
interest in the large property which 
her husband left, and there is still 
retained among the household treas- 
ures of her descendants in Washington 
the silver service used at the banquet 
given to Lafayette. 
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YOURS IN CONFIDENCE 


By JANE CLIFFORD 


V.—THE SHAME OF MRS. CLINTON 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. R. SHAVER 


SIOLONEL JARED 
fF. DOWE paused 
at the drawing- 
room door, re- 
garded his wife 
with fond — sur- 
prise, and as he 
advanced to greet 
her, met her upturned eyes with 
‘“Why, my dear 

“Yes, Jared” (Mrs. Jared never let 
him go to the extremity of an entire 
question), “‘Iamreading. You will be 
more surprised when I tell you what 
it is. It’s Elwell on ‘Bridge.’ Mrs. 
Garnett came in this morning to in- 
vite me to a Bridge party at her 
house this afternoon. Some Sena- 
tors and their wives arrived last night. 
Senator Garnett has taken the gentle- 
men down to the Gulf on an official 
excursion, and Mrs. Garnett is enter- 
taining the ladies. I am going there 
to luncheon first. Since she has 
been living in Wellington, Mrs. Gar- 
nett has her dinner at night. After 
luncheon we play cards; so you must 
have your dinner with the girls alone 
—Sallie Potts will take my place at 
the head of the table. I must begin 
to dress now. 

‘“‘Mrs. Garnett is so kind, she 
brought me this book to read first 
and it certainly is entertaining. Mrs. 
Garnett says any one who has ever 
played Whist, can play Bridge; and 
you remember, Jared, how often we 
used to play Whist with your father 
and mother! Mrs, Garnett said she 
would n’t listen to my declining, I 
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must come and that at first I could 
play with her for a partner. Besides 
the Senators’ wives, Mrs. Clinton 
(you know that woman we saw with 
Olive Wilson at Atlanta!) and Olive 
Wilson are invited. Mrs. Garnett 
says Olive Wilson is almost a ‘Bridge 
fiend.’ Of course I didn’t ask her 
what she meant, although I didn’t 
know, but I could easily see from her 
manner, it implied a reproach. 

‘And Jared, I must tell you some- 
thing about the game! It’s just like 
Whist, only so much more elegant. 
It’s as different from Whist as the 
minuet is from the two-step. I do 
declare, Jared, it’s the most encour- 
aging sign I ’ve seen in years, that we 
are not going to entirely forget our 
manners and become barbarians. Be- 
fore you even deal, your opponent 
politely shuffles your cards—it’s so 
courteous—then, after you deal and 
make your trump—oh! I forgot to 
tell you, you can look at your cards 
and make your trump any suit you 
want. Now isn’t that an advantage 
over the old way where you turned up 
a trump to be embarrassed at having 
none in your own hand? In Bridge 
there is no embarrassment—it ’s all 
easy; for, if you have n’t a good hand, 
you can ask your partner to make the 
trump. 

‘After the trump is made, the one 
who leads says politely to his part- 
ner: ‘May I play, partner?’ and his 
partner says courteously: ‘Pray do.’ 
Then the partner of the dealer lays 
his cards on the table, and the dealer 
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THEN, STILL LOOKING AT ME, SHE SAID, ‘‘I BRIDGE” 


plays both hands. Of course that 
gives you a rest and an opportunity 
for conversation.” 

“But, Kate, to whom can you—” 
began Colonel Dowe. 

‘“Yes, my dear,” continued his 
wife, ‘‘I can see, it must all sound 
complicated to you, but it’s very 
simple after you read Mr. Elwell: 
he’s the authority on Bridge, you 
know. I have been studying the 
book nearly an hour, so naturally 
it’s all plain to me. We must play 
Bridge and teach the girls; I do feel 
it is the sacred duty representative 
people owe society to encourage every 
tendency that leads to courtesy and 
gentle manners. Bridge certainly is 
anelegant game, Jared! I can tell you 
more about it this evening, after I 
have played it myself. Now I must 
go, and the girls are waiting to dine 
with you.” 

Colonel Dowe had scarcely time to 
press the customary kiss upon his 
wife’s brow before she hurried away, 
still fondly clinging to *‘ Elwell.” 

Twilight was deepening. Colonel 
Dowe paced the long gallery and 
waited anxiously. At last his watch 
was rewarded and he walked with 


Stately dignity down the long path 
to the gate, which he opened for his 
wife. Mrs. Jared Dowe greeted him 
tenderly, gave him her fan, a small 
package tied up in tissue-paper and 
pink ribbons, a bunch of fading pink 
roses and a luncheon card decorated 
with more pink roses. She began to 
take off her long suéde gloves care- 
fully and to smoothe out the slight 
creases in her gray silk gown. 

Silently, indulgently, the Colonel 
regarded his accumulation of pink 
and white, as they quietly returned 
to the gallery. No sooner were they 
comfortably seated, when Mrs. Dowe 
began: ‘‘Well, Jared, I can’t say 
that it is so elegant after all. I do 
think, that may depend upon who is 
playing the game. You know, Jared, 
no one would have thought the minuet 
graceful if they had only seen poor 
Tillie Carter the night she danced 
with Captain Reese. Don’t you re- 
member, how he stepped on her train 
and tore the lace flounce, and then 
the next step she took she caught her 
heel in it, tripped and fell down?” 
They both laughed merrily at the 
amusing reminiscence. 

“In the first place, Jared,” re- 
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YOUR FATHER ALWAYS LED AN ACE 
OVER FIFTY YEARS, 


FIRST, 


sumed his wife, ‘‘ Mrs. Garnett was so 
occupied with other guests, that she 
did n’t have time to play; so she gave 
me that Mrs. Clinton for my partner. 
Of course, as she comes from Chicago, 
I did n’t expect much in the way of 
manners from her; though I was 
shocked when, after she dealt the 
cards—it was her deal first—she 
looked at me and said,‘over.’ Then 
still looking at me, she said, ‘I bridge.’ 
When the other two ladies at our 
table turned towards me too, I cer- 
tainly did feel embarrassed. 

“Of course, though I felt indig- 
nant, I made no reply, and at last 
she said: ‘Will you make it, Mrs. 
Dowe?’ It was a relief when she 
said something I understood. Iaade 
it clubs, that being my strongest suit. 
I surely did have a good hand, Jared! 
Six clubs with the ace, king and jack; 
the ace of hearts, the queen and a 
small one; the king of diamonds and 
another diamond, and the ace and 
jack of spades. I can’t think what 


more even she could have wanted; 
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AND CERTAINLY, 
HE KNEW 
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AFTER PLAYING WHIST FOR 
WHAT WAS BEST TO LEAD 


and yet, Jared, when I 
cards down—it was my turn to 
lay my hand down—she - said, 
“You should have made it with- 
out.’ It certainly sounded very 
rude, though I did not in the least 
know what she meant. Any way, 
she ought to have felt embarrassed, 
when, after criticising me, she took 
every trick; which proved the wis- 
dom of my make. 

“While she was playing my hand, 
I thought it would be courteous to 
our guests to ask them what kind 
of a trip they were having. Just as 
soon as we began to talk Mrs, Clinton 
acted so unpleasantly that, although 
I could see the ladies were more inter- 
ested in my conversation than they 
were in Mrs. Clinton’s playing, still 
they were so embarrassed by her 
manner that they scarcely said a 
word. 

“Of course I could not continue 
the conversation alone, but I did feel 
it my duty to tell them about the 
lovely drive out to the cemetery, and 


put my 
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what they had missed by not taking 
the trip down to the Gulf with their 
husbands. 

‘“You know, Jared, I never could 
have allowed even Mrs. Clinton's 
rudeness to interfere in any way with 
my courtesy, though I will confess 
to you, it certainly did temper my 
enjoyment. 

‘The other two 
ladies at ourtable, 
being from the 
North, could not 
be expected to 
feel as I did; but | 
even Northerners 
must have noticed 
the difference in 
our conduct. I 
declare, Jared, she 
never missed an 
opportunity to be 
unpleasant. O 

““Once when 
I led the ace of 1 
diamonds—it was } | 
the first lead, and 
the dealer had 
made it ‘no 
trump’—Mrs. 
Clinton played 
her king of dia- 
monds and said 
with evident im- 
patience: ‘There, 
that gives them 
the game!’ I re- 
member, Jared, 
your father al- 








a, 3-A- SHAVER, 


seemed very angry, as she picked up 
the cards again and said: ‘Then it’s 
my deal.’ 

‘“‘All evening she kept saying the 
most remarkable things. I never 
understood what she meant, and it 
shows me how far apart the North and 
South are, when we no longer speak 
the same language. Once, when I 
had taken the odd 
trick from our 
opponents — who 
had madeithearts 
—instead of com- 
plimenting me, 
her only remark 
was: ‘Why did 
n't you double? 
It would have 
given us the rub- 
ber!’ — which 
seemed very un- 
grateful to me 
after I had taken 
the trick. 

“In spite of all 
she said, we kept 
onwinning. And 
I know, Jared, it 
was all due to my 
keeping my tem- 
per — although,” 
she lowered her 
voice to a more 
confidential tone, 
“and, Jared, lam 
afraid to even 
hint this—but I 





I HEARD MRS, CLINTON SAY, ‘‘JUSTMY LUCK do think some of 


ways led an ace TO DRAW A DARNING-BALL AFTER IT WAS ALL jit was due to her 


first, and certain- OVER” 

ly, after playing 

Whist for over fifty years, he knew 
what was best to lead. 

“After the third game—we had 
won two—Mrs. Clinton threw down 
the cards and said—what she meant 
I do not know, but it certainly 
sounded very abrupt—she said, ‘do 
we pivot?’ The other ladies looked 
at each other and looked at me with 
evident embarrassment; then one of 
them said: ‘I think not.’ It must 
have been something discourteous. 
Even Mrs. Clinton saw we were not 
in sympathy with her, because she 





keeping the score. 
For, would you 
believe it, Jared, when Mrs. Garnett 
came to ask who had the largest score 
at our table, Mrs. Clinton replied: 
“We have.’ That was right—we did 
—but what do you think she said our 
score was? Jared, I blush for her. 
She said—and I knew, if we had 
played a week, it could n’t have been 
as big as she said it was—Jared, she 
said our score was 1460. Did you 
ever hear of anything so bare-faced in 
all your life? 
“It certainly was a test of Mrs. 
Garnett’s good breeding and—would 
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you believe me?’—she 
never looked surprised but 
remarked quietly: ‘Then 
you and Mrs. Dowe have 
the largest score of the 
afternoon.’ I did feel 
ashamed. Just then Olive @ 
Wilson, who had _ heard — 
what Mrs. Garnett said, 
called out: ‘Good for you, 
Jean,’ to Mrs. Clinton; and 
Mrs. Clinton said: ‘Sheer 
luck, you never saw such 
cards.’ She certainly was 
ungrateful after all the 
points [had won. It was 
most discourteous, but I 
am generous. You know, 
Jared, how generous I al- 
ways am. I forgive her, 
for I feel sure she 
must know that I 
understood about 
the score. 

“When every 
one had stopped 
playing cards, Mrs. 
Garnett brought 
two boxes tied up 
intissue-paperand 
pink ribbon and 
asked Mrs. Clinton 
and me to each 
choose one. As 
Mrs. Clinton was 
the younger, natu- 
rally Mrs. Garnett handed them to me 
first. I chose one, feeling ashamed 
all the time, wondering what the 
ladies thought about our score, and 
what was in the box. Mrs. Clinton 
took the other package, opened it and 
found a lovely silver and ebony darn- 
ing-ball. It certainly was handsome. 
Then all the ladies who had come up 
around our table to see the prizes 
insisted upon my opening mine too— 
and here it is.” She stopped: just 
long enough to untie the pink bows— 
‘‘Look, Jared, the loveliest silver 
mounted hand-glass you ever saw. 

‘Just before I left, I went up to 
Mrs. Garnett and said—I was careful 
not to let anyone hear what I said to 
Mrs. Garnett—it was confidential of 
course—lI said, that under the circum- 
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WHAT DID SHE MEAN WHEN SHE SAID ‘‘ DO WE PIVOT?” 


stances I did not feel entitled to a 
prize and hoped she would not be 
offended if I did not accept it. But 
in her wonderfully courteous way she 
insisted: ‘My dear Mrs. Dowe, indeed 
you must accept it—even if you were 
a beginner, you need feel no embar- 
rassment. Iam sure Mrs. Clinton will 
not regret your feeling indebted to 
her.’ So, seeing how sincerely she 
felt, I replied: ‘Mrs. Garnett, your 
kindness forbids my putting into 
words what we both feel in our hearts, 
and I accept this lovely gift as a token 
of your regard, not as a prize, which 
my conscience tells me I am not fairly 
entitled to.’ Mrs. Garnett pressed my 


hand and from her manner let me 
understand that she would be grateful 
if I never spoke of the affair again. I 
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declare, Jared, there were tears in her 
voice when she said: ‘I understand, 
Mrs. Dowe, you are quite right, but 
please don’t mention it again.’ 

“It certainly was touching, and I 
feel the honor of the confidence she 
has in me—naturally she feels the 
shame of it all having occurred at her 
house—a Senator’s house too. It 
would be disastrous to the Senator in 
the next election if it should get into 
the newspapers. After my conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Garnett, I went up- 
stairs to the dressing-room. As I 
got to the door, I heard Mrs. Clinton 
say: ‘Just my luck to draw a darning- 
ball after it was all over.’ And Olive 
Wilson said: ‘Better get Mrs. Dowe 
to teach you to darn.” So when I 
walked in, seeing their embarrass- 
ment, I said that I would be very 
glad to teach her to darn and that I 
thought the lovely darning-ball would 
be an inspiration to her to learn. 

“IT could see all-the time, Jared, 


she wanted the hand-glass I had 
gotten, and I might have changed 
with her if she had been courteous or 
if she had not—I mean if it had all 
been fair, I might have offered to 
change with her—but I felt, Jared, 
that the darning-ball would be an in- 
strument of Providence. Whenever 
she sees it, she will be reminded how 
poor is the reward of discourtesy and 
dis—no Jared, not even to you will I 
say, what I think is true. One thing 
though I certainly would like to know: 
What did she mean when she said, 
‘Do we pivot,’ ‘I double,’ ‘over’ and 
‘slam’ and ‘great slam’? I must tell 
Sallie Potts. Sallie Potts can always 
find out the meaning of things even 
when I can’t. It all turned out dif- 
ferently from what I expected. I 
reckon we’d better wait and know 
more about the customs of the game 
before we teach the girls; for there 
was n't anything in it this afternoon 
to remind me of the minuet.”’ 


LOVE LIES IN THY SILENT SOUL 


I’d sing my song of thee, love, as none hath ever sung, 
So mine it were, so thine it were, 
No other heart had dreamed of it since primal man was young; 
With passion’s plea imperious, 
Yet spirit-awed, mysterious, 
A hymn to love’s high ecstasy from stress of living wrung; 
A song of human love, divine 
And consecrate with God’s own Wine. 
Ah, did not e’er the soul of love 
Elude the farthest goal of love, 
My song were pzan glorious as none hath ever sung! 


But love lies in thy silent soul more deep than song may go; 


So far it is, a bar it is 


To even wingéd spirit-words. 


Yea, none but God may know 


Thy holy place, the deep of love, 
Whence dreams rise as from sleep of love, 
To gleam and beckon in thine eyes, and fleetest promise show 
Of drowsing wonders deep within, 
And sacred guerdons yet to win. 
Till these shall be thy gift to me, 
Thy treasure poured out swift to me, 
Sweet, love lies in thy silent soul more deep than song may go! 
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LESS THAN KIN 
By ALICE DUER MILLER 


III 


—JVERY one knows 
that there are 
palaces in Fifth 
Avenuewhichcon- 
tain no one of 
social note, while 
there are houses 
no wider than step 
the side streets for ad- 











ladders in 
mission to which one would give one’s 
eye-teeth. The Lees’ was of this type. 

At ten o’clock on the evening of 
the twenty-second, the groom came 


out of the area gate. He knew, and 
the Lees knew, that no one would be 
going home for an hour, but he 
obeyed his orders to be on hand at 
that time in order to open the carriage 
doors, and generally speed the parting 
guest. He had already unrolled the 
red carpet down the entire length of 
the steps, and was walking up and 
down, debating whether he could 
squeeze in another five minutes for 
an extra plate of ice-cream (the cook 
was his aunt), when his attention was 
attracted to an approaching figure. 
It was that of a tall man in not ill 
fitting blue serge clothes, but, though 
the month was March, and a cold 
March at that, he seemed to feel no 
embarrassment over the fact that he 
wore a Panama hat of large, of al- 
most blatant, variety. The groom 
counted up—at least two months 
before such a head-gear was even 
permissible. He had never supposed 
that such ignorant human beings 
existed. 

At this point his scorn was changed 
to surprise by observing that the 
barbarian was actually ascending the 
Lees’ step, treading lightly upon 
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the red carpet. The butler opened the 
door promptly with smiling graée. 
He had observed Miss Lewis among 
the guests, and knew her maid—a 
vivacious Frenchwoman. His man- 
ner grew sterner when a stranger in a 
Panama hat asked for Mr. Lee. His 
gaze, starting at the Panama hat, 
sank slowly to the newcomer’s feet, 
noting on the way the pair of saddle- 
bags, so casually held. 

“Mr. Lee is entertaining friends 
at dinner,” he said coldly. 

‘Still eating at ten o’clock?” re- 
turned the stranger. 

“No, sir. The gentlemen have 
just joined the ladies in the drawing- 
room.” 

‘“‘Tell Mr. Lee I should like to see 
him,” said the other and stepped, 
without invitation, inside the door, 
Plimpton, who in the natural course 
of his profession had become some- 
thing of a judge of men, looked at the 
stranger critically, and came to the 
conclusion he was not a thief. Fur- 
ther than this he refused to go. 

‘“What name shall I say,’ he in- 
quired, and was confirmed in his 
fears when the stranger answered: 

‘‘No name. Say I have a message 
from his son.” 

Plimpton bowed very slightly. Be 
sure he knew all about the scandal 
about Mr. Robert. His curiosity 
was so much aroused that a weaker 
man would have mounted the stairs 
with a quickened tread. Not Plimp- 
ton. He rose grandly from step to 
step like a swimmer breasting slow 
waves. 

Arrived at the top, he stood a min- 
ute in the doorway, fixing his em- 
ployer with his eye, as one who would 
say, ‘Yes, it is true that I have 
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important news, but do not be 
alarmed; you are in safe hands.” 

The next moment he was herding 
Mr. Lee down-stairs like a faithful 
sheep-dog. 

Mr. Lee paused two steps from the 
bottom, and stood looking down at 
the newcomer. He was a tall man, 
and the two steps gave him extra 
height, so that in his close evening 
clothes he appeared almost gigantic. 

‘You wished to see me, sir?” he 
said politely. 

‘You have a son in South America, 
Mr. Lee?” 

The old man bowed. 

‘“A man about my age and height?”’ 

‘““Not quite so tall, I think, sir.” 

Vickers was silent. He had hoped 
the suggestion would be sufficient. 
He looked at the old man steadily. 
There was no recognition in the eyes. 
Vickersfelt half tempted to throw over 
the whole game. It was indeed a 
mad one. He contemplated reporting 
the death of Lee, and going away. 
Then something in the face of Plimp- 
ton, peering over his master’s shoul- 
ner, encouraged him. Plimpton had 
guessed. Plimpton would believe him. 
He hazarded a bold stroke. 

‘Don’t you know me, father?” 

The old man caught hold of him 
with a cry. 

‘““My dear Robert! My dear son! 
To think of my not knowing you. 
But how you have changed! You 
have changed immensely.” 

“Ten years do change a fellow.”’ 

“Ten years, my boy? You keep 
nocount. It will be twelve in June.” 

Even at seventy Mr. Lee must 
have retained some love of the dra- 
matic, for he insisted’ on taking 
Vickers up-stairs, and entered the 
drawing-room leaning on his arm, 
and saying suavely, 

‘Ladies, I want to introduce. my 
son to you.” 

Vickers had been away from home 
for seven years, and in that time 
the highest type of feminine beauty 
which he had seen had been little 
round-faced Rosita, with her coarse 
muslins and cotton lace. And now 
he suddenly found himself the cen- 
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tre of interest toa group of half a doz- 
en women, to whose natural beau- 
ty care, taste, fashion and money had 
added everything that could adorn. 
Their soft shining dresses, their pretty 
necks and arms, their endless jewels 
dazzled him. He thought of his 
own little party—of Ascencion’s 
efforts, of the phonograph, of the 
macaw. 

The room too was incredibly warm 
and bright and luxurious in his eyes. 
The Lees prided themselves on its 
simplicity. It was more of a library, 
Nellie always said, than a drawing- 
room. But on Vickers, who had 
lived seven years with tiled floors 
and stucco walls, the dark red hang- 
ings, the shaded lamps, the books, 
the heavy rugs, made a_ profound 
impression. 

Even in the first excitement, his 
prudence and his curiosity alike 
suggested the importance of at once 
discovering the identity of Nellie. 
His eye fell on Mrs. Raikes, sleek, 
dark, well bred as a fox terrier. She 
was the most cordial of the little 
group. Again his glance turned to 
an exuberant blonde, who _ stood 
with large blue eyes fixed upon him. 
Every man has it in him to admire 
an exuberant blonde. He wondered 
rather hopefully if it could be she. 

‘“‘T am so glad to see you, Mr. Lee,” 
Mrs. Raikes was saying. ‘“‘I had 
heard of you, but I had begun to 
think you were mythical, like King 
Arthur.” 

“Why not say like all great 
heroes ?” 

The little group of women about 
him smiled. Only, he noticed the 
men stood apart—the men, and one 
girl, who had never moved from a 
sofa in the corner. 

Vickers turned and looked at 
her, and as he did so, Mrs. Raikes 
exclaimed: 

‘““What a shame it is! We have 
monopolized him so that his own 
cousin has not had a chance to 
speak to him. Come, Nellie, we ‘ll 


make room for you.”’ 
Thus challenged Nellie rose very - 
slowly, and Vickers’s eyes rested on 
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her long slim figure, and immobile 
little face. 

‘“Why did not you cable, Bob?” 
she said. 

He had on his voyage home im- 
agined every possible sort of meet- 
ing between them—meetings which 
ranged from frenzied reproaches to 
caresses, but he had not imagined 
just this. 

Even the rest of the company 
seemed to feel it was an inadequate 
greeting to a cousin who had been 
away twelve years, and they turned 
with some amusement to catch Vick- 
ers’S answer. 

“T did not cable,” he said good- 
temperedly, ‘‘because I had neither 
the time nor the price.” 

There seemed to be no answer 
to this, and Nellie attempted none. 
Her eyebrows went up a little, and 
she returned to her sofa. Mrs. Raikes 
hastily followed her to say good-night. 

“IT suppose we must leave you to 
a family reunion,” she said, and 
added, lowering her voice: ‘Such a 
nice prodigal, Nellie. If I were you, 
I should fall in love with him at 
once.” 

Nellie’s eyes dwelt on her cousin, 
with an amusement worse than anger. 
‘“‘T don’t think I shall ever fall in love 
with Bob,” she answered, and Em- 
mons, who was sitting beside her, 
could not repress a slight sniff of 
contempt. 

Mrs. Raikes approached her host. 

““Good-night, Mr. Lee. Thank you 
for such a pleasant after-dinner sur- 
prise. Good-night, Mr. Robert Lee. 
Will you come and dine with me some 
night? I always keep a fatted calf 
on hand.” 

Vickers laughed. ‘Don’t you 
think I ’ll get it at home?” he asked. 

“Well, you know, Nellie is the 
housekeeper.” They both glanced 
at the girl’s impassive countenance, 
and smiled at each other. They, at 


least, were going to be friends. 

Even after the guests were gone, 
and the three stood alone on the 
hearth-rug, Nellie remained silent. 

Vickers could not resist saying 
lightly : 
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“You don’t seem very glad to see 
me, Nellie.” 

‘‘On the contrary,” she answered 
with meaning. ‘Don’t sit up too 
late talking to Bob, Uncle Robert,”’ 
and with the curtest of nods she was 
gone. 

He turned to Mr. Lee and observed 
with some bitterness that Nellie’s 
manner was not very cordial. 

The old man shook his head. ‘‘No,”’ 
he said; “‘I was afraid you would 
notice it. You must not expect too 
much of Nellie. She is a good girl, 
but she has not a warm heart.” 

‘She has an attractive face,’ 
Vickers. 

It was after midnight before Vickers 
found himself alone; he had sent the 
servants to bed, and was standing a 
minute in the act of turning out the 
lights. Plimpton had shown him— 
as one who bestows the freedom of 
the city—where the switch was to be 
found. 

His brain still reeled with the suc- 
cess of his venture—a new name, a 
northern home, an affectionate old 
father, and—above all—New York 
under so friendly a guise. He was 
no reader of the social items in the 
newspapers. Names which had be- 
come familiar to half the country 
meant nothing to him; but there had 
been something about the people he 
had seen that evening which could 
not be mistaken by a man of any 
perception—a certain elegance and 
courage which together make the 
faults and virtues of good society. 
He had never in his wildest dreams 
imagined Nellie a woman of this 
type. He had hoped she would be 
pretty, but he hardly knew whether 
or not he was pleased to find this 
cool, perfectly appointed creature, 
with a full face like a boy, and a 
profile like an Italian saint. What 
bonds or barriers were there between 
them? He thought of her letter. 
“Tf it was on my account that you 
went, you need not have gone.” 
What did it mean? Had there been 
coquetry on her part? Had there 
been brutality on Lee’s? 

And as he wondered he looked up 


said 
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and found himself face to face with 
her. 

She had changed her elaborate 
evening dress for a scarcely less 
elaborate dressing-gown. She came 
in, sat down opposite him, crossed her 
legs, showing a pair of red-heeled 
bedroom slippers, and said briskly, 

‘*Well, Bob?” 

He attempted to respond with a 
smile that should be as non-com- 
mittal as her words, but finding that 
she continued to stare at him he said, 

“You were not very cordial in 
your greeting, Nellie.” 

At this she laughed as if he were 
making the best joke in the world, 
and as if she were most fittingly 
replying to it when she said, ‘Ah, 
but you see I was so surprised.”’ 

“Did not you.know that I would 
come back?” 

‘So little that I can still hardly 
realize it.” 

Again the doubt crossed his mind 
whether or not she believed in his 
identity with her cousin. 

“It is incomprehensible to me why 
you didcome,’’shewent on,reflectively. 

He answered truthfully: ‘‘ Because 
I wanted to. Heavens, how I wanted 
to!” 

‘“‘T am glad to hear it,” she returned. 
“T am glad you acted on a whim 
rather than from a belated sense of 
duty, for otherwise it might seem 
rather ungracious for me to say what 
I am going to say.” 

There was something slightly sinis- 
ter in her tone, but his curiosity had 
reached such a point that he forgot 
to be alarmed. 

““Go on,”’ he said. 

‘“‘T have done your work for twelve 
years, Bob, and I don’t mean to do 
it another instant.” 

““Done my work?”’ 


She went on with the utmost 
deliberation. She made not the 
smallest emotional appeal. Vickers 


had never heard a woman speak 
more calmly. 

“T see that you think that I ought 
to have been grateful for a home. 
I wasn’t grateful. I have worked 
my passage. It was not desire for 
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a home that has kept me _ here 
year after year, but a thing perhaps 
you don’t know very much about, 
Bob—a sense of duty. At this mo- 
ment I have no idea whether your 
father is a ruined man, or whether his 
mind is slightly unhinged on the sub- 
ject of money. He will not cut down 
the household in the smallest particu- 
lar, and yet there are times when I 
cannot get enough money from him 
to pay the servants’ wages. It is not 
an easy task, Bob. I make it over 
to you.” 

He glanced at the room—at her 
own extravagant clothes. 

‘“*Do you mean to say—”’ he began, 
but she interrupted him. 

‘‘Don’t pretend to be surprised. 
As if I had not written to you often 
enough, as long as I had any hope you 
would come back.”’ 

‘“‘T never got your letters.” 

““Odd, for you always cashed my 
checks.”’ 

Vickers was silent. His experi- 
ment began to look less promising. 


‘It irked him inexpressibly to be 


obliged to bear such a tone from 
anyone, more especially a woman. 
If Lee’s villainy had been on a larger 
scale he could have supported it better. 

“You have got to stay at home, 
Bob,”’ she said firmly. 

He could not help smiling. “‘It 
does not sound so alarming,’ he 
answered. 

‘“You don’t suppose I meant stay 
and be idle?” she asked. ‘‘No, we 
don’t think idleness agrees very well 
with you, Bob. You are beginning 
work on Monday.” 

Her tone as well as her words 
irritated him. ‘‘I shall begin to look 
for something to do,”’ he said gravely. 
‘‘And perhaps I shall find something 
to help the family resources out.”’ 

“You need not look about. Your 
place is waiting for you. Mr. Em- 
mons has very kindly offered to 
make you a clerk in his office.” 

He laughed. “I think I can do a 
little better than that,” he said. 

“You are hardly in a position to 
choose. The family resources have 
had enough of your higher finance, 
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Bob. You must take what is offered 
to you.” 

“Tt does not attract 
Mr. Emmons’s clerk.” 

“T am sorry to hear it, but you 
must do as I tell you, remember.” 

“Nellie,” he said, standing in 
front of the elegant and autocratic 
creature, ‘‘does it occur to you that a 
man may change in twelve years?” 

“It does not seem to me that you 
are essentially different, unless per- 
haps in your appearance, which I 
really think has improved a little.’ 

“Thanks for the compliment. But 
I am changed to this extent—you 
cannot dictate to me as you seem 
to imagine you can. I shall work, 
because I happen to prefer it, but I 
shall work how, when and for whom 
I please.” 

She shook her head and smiled. 
“How like you that is, Bob—to 
imagine that fine talking will help 
you. You will have to do as I say.” 

“Tf you were a man I should call 
that a threat.” 

“Oh, it is a threat. 
understand of what?”’ 

“No.” 

“That if you make any effort to 
shirk the clerkship—if you don’t 
behave well in it, even—TI shall have 
you arrested.” 

Vickers, who had just sunk into a 
chair, appreciating that the conversa- 
tion was likely to be a long one, 
sprang up. Did she then know his 
story? Had she recognized him from 
the first? He made no effort to 
conceal that her threat alarmed him. 

‘Arrested for what?” he asked. 

“For stealing everything that I 
had in the world, Bob,” she returned 
almost conversationally. 


me—to be 


Don’t you 


IV 


It was a long time since Vickers had 
spent a sleepless night—a night, that 
is, On which he had designed to 
slumber,—but now, in the little ma- 
hogany bed something too short for 
him, he tossed al! night. Contempt 


was a sentiment he was not accus- 
tomed to inspiring, and it sat very ill 
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upon him. Fear, dislike and even 
distrust he had had occasion to deal 
with, but contempt he had never, to 
his knowledge, had to brook. His 
good looks and his ready tongue had 
gained him an easy sort of admira- 
tion from women. His great bodily 
strength had enabled him to insist 
on a certain civility even from his 
enemies. Indeed, he had an almost 
childish belief in the efficacy of phy- 
sical force. 

He had been born and bred in a 
country town in the northern part 
of the State of New York, near where 
his father and his grandfather had 
been gentlemen farmers. He had 
gained, too early, a reputation in the 
neighborhood, as a good sport, and 
the best amateur boxer in the coun- 
try-side. He had, besides, a certain 
social prestige, for his father’s family 
had once been very rich and very 
much respected. A new town, a 
lake, a street, all bore the name of 
Vickers; and, though this had been 
over for a generation, some legend 
of greatness still lingered about the 
name. 

It was all the worst possible 
training for a man of his tempera- 
ment. His father sent him off—a 
little too late—to study scientific 
agriculture at a neighboring univer- 
sity. After three years Vickers was 
expelled owing to some trouble over 
a boxing-match. This was the begin- 
ning of his quarrel with his father, 
who could not stand seeing the name 
of Vickers in the newspapers—par- 
ticularly in connection with prize- 
fights. 

The two men had struggled on 
together in spite of constant disa- 
greements, until Vickers’s final catas- 
trophe had put an end to the situation. 
His father did not support him even 
in this, and Vickers had not been 
surprised to hear that when the 
older man died, a few years later, he 
had left his little property to a niece 
and nephew. 

Lewis Vickers had left his native 
town by night—a fugitive, and yet a 
certain glory had still attached to him. 
He had none of the bitterness to 
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look back to that slights and small 
insults bring to a man. Never in 
all his life had he been spoken to and 
looked at as Nellie had looked at 
him and spoken to him the evens 
before. His blood was poisoned” at 
the recollection. It was an insult 
he could not wipe out—an insult, 
moreover, delivered by a woman,—a 
creature he had been in the habit 
of subduing with a glance. 

It did not take all night to bring 
him to his resolution. Risk or no 
risk, he would tell her the truth. He 
would explain to her that he was not 
the poor wretch she took him for. 

He could wish, of course, that, to 
make his revenge complete, a year 
or so had gone by, during which time 
she and the forlorn old man would 
have lived upon his bounty. This 
would be perfect; but in the mean- 
time he expected to derive a sufficient 
amount of satisfaction from her ex- 
pression when she realized that he 
was a total stranger. Having reached 
this conclusion, he fell asleep, only 
to be wakened by Plimpton. 

Plimpton, though he had now spent 
many years in America, had not 
sloughed off his British tradition. 
The eldest son was the eldest son. 
Scandal or no scandal, he respected 
the heir of the house. He pulled 
up the shade and drew aside the cur- 
tains with the air of one performing 
a religious rite. 

“If you would leave me your keys, 
sir, before you go out, I would unpack 
your trunks as soon as they come.” 

Vickers watched him. ‘“‘Plimp- 
ton,” he said, ‘‘I have no trunk.” 

He was very much mistaken if 
he had expected any expression of 
surprise from Plimpton. He had 
duly unpacked the saddle-bags and 
knew their meagre contents by heart, 
but he made no comment. He 
merely bowed. 

‘‘No,” Vickers went on, ‘I have 
no bag, but in that belt, Plimpton, 
which I notice you are regarding with 
so much disfavor, is four hundred 
dollars in gold. I am just making 
up my mind to go out and spend it all 
upon my back if I knew where to go.” 


Here Plimpton felt he could be of 
use. He had not valeted some of 
the best-dressed men in London and 
New York for nothing. He instantly 
named a tailor. 

‘And for immediate use, sir,’’ he 
added, as he hung the blue serge 
trousers over a chair, brushed beyond 
their deserts, ‘‘for immediate use 
I think you might find something 
that would fit you at Hooks’s. | 
should not recommend it for most 
gentlemen, but with a figure like 
yours, sir ; 

**Thanks, Plimpton.” 

“And will you breakfast upstairs 
or here, sir?”’ 

‘“Where does Mr. Lee breakfast 

‘““Not before noon, in his room, 
sir.” 

‘*And Miss Nellie?” 

**Mics Lec, sir’? (Vickers noted the 
reproof), “‘breakfasts in the dining- 
room at nine.” 

“T will breakfast in the dining- 
room at nine,’ said Vickers and 
sprang out of bed. 

She was already at table when he 
came down-stairs, sitting impeturb- 
ably behind the high silver coffee urn. 

‘‘Good-morning, Bob,” she said, 
as calmly as if they had parted on the 
best of terms; “I hope you slept.” 

Vickers was still conscious of the 
excitement of his situation—the 
strange room, the silver, the pretty 
woman opposite him. 

“Thank you,” he said, “I slept 
something horrid. My temper was 
only restored by Plimpton. Plimpton 
is much the nicest person in the house. 
He admires my figure.”’ 

“Really,” said Nellie, and took up 
the morning paper. 

Vickers let her read in silence—he 
had enough to occupy his thoughts; 
but when he had finished, and Plimp- 
ton had disappeared for good, he rose 
and standing against the mantelpiece 
he looked down at her and said: 

“Could you give me a few minutes 
of your time and attention, Miss Lee? 
At least I suppose your name is Lee. 
Plimpton says so.”’ 

His address succeeded in making 
her look up. ‘‘Plimpton says my 
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name is Lee? Do you need to be 
told? Are we crazy?” 

‘‘We are not crazy, though one of 
us is rather sadly mistaken,” he 
answered. ‘‘You did not talk last 
night in a way to invite confidence, 
Miss Lee. Far be it from me to 
criticise your social manner, but I 
cannot help thinking that you were 
not at your best. You were annoyed, 
and you had the misfortune to make 
me angry, too. Angry as I was, how- 
ever, I can see on thinking it over 
that you must have had a hard time,— 
so hard that any man would be glad 
to give you a helping hand, and that, 
within limits, | am prepared to do.” 

Nellie had stopped eating, and was 
now leaning back in her chair with 
something of the manner of the first 
row at a new drama. 

“You will, will you, Bob? You are 
extremely kind,” she answered with 
twinkling eyes. 

“Tam,” said Vickers. ‘‘I am most 
extraordinarily and unnecessarily 
magnanimous, for, as I suppose you 
knew from the moment you set eyes 
on me, I am not your cousin.” 

There was an instant in which he 
made ready for consequences, and 
then, to his surprise, she began to 
smile, and then to chuckle, and then 
to laugh in the most disconcerting 
way imaginable. 

Vickers would not interrupt her 
merriment, but continued to stare 
at her with what dignity he could 
command. 

‘““You are so delightful, Bob. You 
always live up to your character. * I 
have been wondering all night how 
you would get out of this, and I 
decided on ill-health. Heart-disease, 
I rather thought. It seemed an ex- 
- cellent opportunity for heart-disease. 
You could easily arrange doctor’s 
bills that would run far beyond 
anything you could make. But I 
did you injustice; this is infinitely 
better. You are not you. And were 
you changed at birth? or in South 
America?” 

Disregarding her merriment, he 
went on: 

‘Nevertheless I am willing to stay 
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here, and give my time and attention 
to your uncle’s affairs if they need it, 
and to contribute my share to the 
household expenses. There is no 
reason in the world why I should do 
this, except for the fact that I rather 
like you. I’m sure I don’t know 
why, for a more disagreeable, sharp- 
tongued young woman I never met. 
Still, the fact remains I do like you. 
But I make one condition—not a 
very hard one—namely that you 
shall be decently civil to me. Do 
you understand?” 

‘“‘I understand perfectly,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘We are to accept your 
doing your duty as the most extra- 
ordinary personal favor. Is that it, 
Bob?” 

‘‘An unkind critic might say you 
were willing to shift your burdens 
to the shoulders of the first stranger 
that came along whether he were 
your cousin or not.” 

“The critic would to a certain 
extent be right. I do not particu- 
larly care who looks out for my uncle, 
provided it is well done. But you 
must not be too hard on me, Bob,” 
she smiled. ‘‘ You will not have the 
burden of my support, for I expect 
to be married in August.” 

‘“‘Well, may I be damned!’’ cried 
Vickers striking the mantelpiece 
with his hand. ‘‘This is too much. 
It was just conceivable that I might 
be such an idiot as to stay here and 
help you out even on your own ab- 
surd terms; but to stay on while you 
go off and marry another fellow - 

“Tt is your staying that makes it 
possible for me to be married,” put 
in Nellie gently. 

“Then regard it as impossible, for 
I won’t stay.” 

“Tf you attempt to go, Bob, I shall 
have you arrested.” 

“What folly this all is,” he cried 
angrily. “‘I make you a most mag- 
nificently generous offer, and you 
have not even the sense to accept it, 
I, a total stranger, offer to take up— 
but it serves me right for trying to 
talk business to a woman. Who is 





this friend whose clerk I am to be? 
Who’s your lawyer? 


Is there a man 
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anywhere in this situation to whom | 
can talk a little common-sense?’’ 

‘*Mr. Overton is my uncle’s lawyer, 
but I should not advise you to see 
him, Bob. I have heard him ex- 
press his opinion. He has always 
thought it would have been wiser 
to send you to the penitentiary at 
once. It is Mr. Emmons who is 
willing to give you a position. You 
had better see him.” 

“All right, Ill go to see him, and 
if I don’t like the way he talks, I 
sha’n’t come back. In that case, 
good-bye. I have to thank you for 
a very pleasant evening. Remember 
me to Plimpton.” 

Nellie had again bent her head 
over the paper, and did not con- 
cern herself greatly over these 
adieux. 

“We dine at eight, Bob,” she said. 

““Oh, deuce take you!’’ answered 
Vickers and almost shook his fist 
at her as he left the room. 

He had as yet no fear that the 
situation had passed beyond his con- 
trol, but she had succeeded in rousing 
an unusual degree of irritation in 
him. He thought he would ex- 
perience relief in talking to a 
man to whom he could say what 
he liked. 

Emmons had rooms on one of the 
upper stories of an uptown club. It 
was a short walk from the Lees’, and 
Vickers arrived at the entrance in a 
couple of minutes, but there was a 
long delay before he was shown to 
Emmons’s apartment. 

He found Emmons seated at his 
writing table. 

“*Good-morning, Lee,” he said, and 
Vickers recognized him as the man 
who had been at Nellie’s side the 
evening before. 

“Mr. Emmons,” said Lee, sitting 
down without being asked, ‘I think 
you witnessed my triumphant return 
to the bosom of my family last 
evening. I find myself in something 
of a hole on account of a foolish trick. 
For reasons which we need not go 
into, I passed myself off as Mr. Lee’s 
son, on the strength of a likeness. 
Unhappily I had no idea of just what 


sort of a rascal he appears to have 
been.” 

Nature or art had made it easy for 
Emmons’s face to express nothing. 

‘‘And you are not Bob Lee?” he 
said. 

‘“‘Lee died the day before I left 
South America.” 

‘“‘Why have you come to tell me 
this?” 

“‘T found myself rather in need of a 
dispassionate outsider, and Miss Lee 
mentioned your name.” 

‘‘Well,” said Emmons, ‘‘you ’ve 
come to the wrong person. I am 
not a dispassionate outsider. I have 
known the Lees for some time, and 
have watched Miss Lee, and I know 
some of the difficulties she has had. 
There have been times, sir, when 
your father would not give her a 
penny for months together—and why? 
Because all spare cash went down to 
you. It was a dog’s life for any 
woman, but she would not give it up, 
until there was someone to take her 
place. She and I have waited one 


whole year, hoping we could lay our. 


hands on you, and now that you 
have at last walked into the trap of 
your own accord we are not going to 
let you go.” 

“T see,’”? said Vickers, ‘‘that like 
her all you want is someone to 
take the job of looking after the 
old man. I had no idea it would 
be to your interest, too, to dis- 
believe me.” 

“To disbelieve you!” cried Em- 
mons. ‘‘Do you expect any one in 
their senses to believe? Does a man 
not know his own son, or a girl not 
recognize the cousin she was brought 
up with? You acknowledge that 
you come from the same place, you 
are the same age, the same height, 
you walk straight to his house, and 
it is not until you find that your being 
Lee means that you have got to work 
for your living that you begin to run 
in this story about your being some- 
one else. No, sir. You will do as I 
tell you, or you will be arrested as 
you go out of here. Miss Lee tele- 
phoned me what your last game was, 
and I sent round to police head- 
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quarters for a detective. You can 
take your choice.” 

Vickers was silent. He walked 
to the window and looked out at the 
city which lay like a spider’s web, far 
below him. He was a quick-tem- 
pered man, and had had his moment 
of feeling that personal violence was 
the only possible answer to Emmons, 
but the seriousness of the decision 
served to calm him. If he had only 
had the personal risk to consider, he 
would probably have gone. Twice 
in his life he had escaped the arm 
of the law. He did not doubt he 
could do it again. Indeed, there 
was something tempting in the mere 
idea. But his soul rebelled at running 
away from the whole situation—from 
the whole situation, and Nellie. He 
gave no name to the strange mixture 
of admiration and antagonism which 
she roused in him, but he found no 
difficulty in giving a name to his 
feeling for Emmons. He would have 
wished to stay merely to put a spoke 
in his wheel. And what did it com- 
mit him to—to stay a day, or a week? 
He couid always disappear the mo- 
ment the situation became irksome. 
There was no obligation involved to 
Emmons certainly. If he chose to 
leave him day after day in the same 
house with his fiancée 

Ever afterward the sight of a city 
spread out below him brought the 
decision of that morning back to him. 

“Well, I ll stay for the present,” 
he said. 

“T thought you would. Well go 
down-town now. And by the way, 
while we are on the subject, I wish 
to say that we cannot have you 
running up bills in your father’s 
name. In old times there was 
money to pay them. Now there 
does not seem to be. I’ll get my 
hat.”’ é 

Left alone, Vickers turned from the 
window. 

“It serves me right,”’ he thought; 
““T ought to have stayed and had it 
out with Cortez. Ah, Rosita, Rosita, 





your face was round and empty like 
the moon, but you would not have 
got a fellow in a fix like this.” 





THE READER 
V 


It had always been Vickers’s boast 
that he had never worked for anyone 
but his own father, and, as he usually 
added, not very long forhim. To find 
himself sitting on a high stool in a 
dark office, copying Emmons'’s let- 
ters for him, struck him as supremely 
ridiculous. In South America he had 
been a person of some importance, and 
the contrast amused, even while it 
annoyed him. 

The work was not hard, but the 
hours, he noticed, were long. It was 
after six, on this first day, before he 
reached home. The sound of voices 
in the drawing-room warned him of 
visitors, and, like the true home-com- 
ing American, he stole quietly up- 
stairs to his own room. 

About seven, Plimpton knocked on 
his door, to say that Miss Lee would 
be glad to speak to him for a few 
minutes in the drawing-room, before 
dinner. 

Vickers was an optimist. A thou- 
sand agreeable possibilities occurred 
to him. He dressed quickly—he 
had had time for a little shopping 
on his way up-town, and was able 
to appear in the conventional evening 
dress of the Anglo-Saxon. 

He found Nellie occupied with 
some flowers which had just come 
for her in the long pink pasteboard 
box of a New York florist. She was 
clipping the stems and arranging 
them in a tall vase. 

“Oh, Bob,” she ibd without 
turning from her occupation, ‘“‘I 
wanted to warn you not to trouble 
your father with this idea of your 
being someone else. It would prob- 
ably destroy his returning faith in 
you, and I don’t think he would even 
get the amusement from it that I 
did.” 

‘““Ah, he has not such a sense of 
humor as that merry fellow Em- 
mons. You did not tell me it was 
he whom my absence has kept you 
from for a year. No wonder you 
resented it!” 

“T always think,” Nellie observed 
with the utmost detachment, ‘“‘that 
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a person who is not very strong in 
morals ought to have particularly 
good taste to make up. I don’t think 
your last remark was conspicuous 
for either.” 

‘“My dear Nellie,’ said Vickers, 
‘if I had promised to marry Emmons, 
I should never hear the word taste 
again without a blush.” 

‘*We won't discuss Mr. Emmons.” 

‘‘Discuss my revered employer 
with an outsider? I should think 
not,” returned Vickers. 

‘““At least he is your employer, 
which not many men who knew your 
record would care to be.”’ 

‘‘Ah, but Emmons does n’t know 
my record.” 

‘Really, Bob, you are tiresome,” 
said Nellie. ‘‘Do I show so much evi- 
dence of believing you that you are 
encouraged to persist in your absurd 
story? There is a proverb about 
sticking to a good lie, but no one 
could advise you to stick to such a 
particularly stupid one as this.”’ 

‘‘Facts are stubborn things, how- 
ever,” said Vickers. ‘“‘Lee, if you 
care to know, died just ten days ago. 
I saw him dead. He died of drink. 
Does n't that sound likely?” 

‘Very likely, if I did not see you 
before me at the moment.” 

‘‘Don’t be absurd,” he answered 
coming nearer to her. ‘‘I knew Lee. 
We were not even so very much alike. 
He was not as tall as I am, for one 
thing. Look at me.”’ 

“IT can’t. I’m busy.” 

“By George, you will, too,’ he 
cried, taking her by the shoulders. 
“You did not have to look up as 
much as that to Lee. He was not 
built like me—not so well. He was 
older too, and had led the devil of 
a life, and showed it. Can’t you 
see, you stupid girl? Look at me”; 
and he gave her a faint shake. 

She was not in the least flustered, 
angered, or in any way upset by 
his violence, apparently. She simply 
would not look at him. Her eyes 
roved up and down and sideways, but 
would not meet his, and in the course 
of their wanderings they encountered 
the figure of Mr, Lee, just entering. 


“Is n’t dinner ready yet, Nellie?” 
he asked peevishly. 

‘““Not yet, Uncle,’ said Nellie, 
coolly escaping from Vickers’s grasp. 
‘Sit down here. Bob was just asking 
me if I did not think him very much 
altered in twelve years.” 

The old man looked at Vickers 
affectionately. ‘‘Why, no,” he said, 
“I don’t think he has changed as 
much as I should expect.”’ 

‘“Why, sir, you did not know me at 
first last night.”’ 

‘No, not just at first, though I sus- 
pected, I suspected. But your man- 
ner of speaking is different. But as 
I look at you now I find you won- 
derfully little changed. Just bring 
me that picture of him when he was 
a boy, Nellie.”’ 

Nellie obeyed with alacrity, and 
returned with a faded photograph 
in a magnificent silver and enamel 
frame. It represented a stout little 
boy in Highland costume, in which 
Vickers could not see the smallest 
resemblance to himself. The old man, 
however, regarded it with tender, 
almost tearful eyes. ‘‘Truly the boy 
is father to the man,”’ he said. ‘‘Just 
the same expression, is n’t it ?”’ 

Vickers turned away with an ex- 
clamation of irritation which he 
could not repress, and Nellie asked 
maliciously, 

“You do not find Bob any taller 
than he was when he went away, do 
you, Uncle?” 

“Taller, Nellie?” Why, of course 
not. Men don’t grow after they are 
twenty-three or four. What are you 
thinking of? He has filled out a good 
deal. That gives him an appearance 
of greater size. Sit down here, my 
boy. Nellie tells me you insisted 
on going to work at once. I suppose 
that is right, but I must admit I was 
a little disappointed. I had hoped 
for one day of your society.” 

During dinner the conversation 
was carried on chiefly between the 
two men. 

Before they rose from the table, 
Plimpton approached Vickers to say 
that Mrs. Raikes had telephoned to 
ask if Mr. Robert Lee would dine with 
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her the next evening at eight. Vick- 
ers replied that Mr. Robert Lee would 
be graciously minded to do so, and 
was delighted to see a shade of some 
sort settle on Nellie’s brow. 

The dinner was the first of many— 
not only with Mrs. Raikes, but with 
other people. Indeed Vickers had— 
what is so rare in a large. city like 
New York—a sudden and conspicuous 
social success. He was good looking, 
he was amusing, he did not care 
very much what he said, or whether 
he were liked or not, and the result 
was that he had more invitations 
that he could accept. It was the 
first of April, and that short pleasant 
spring season, that New York social 
life has lately known, had set in. 
The winter was over, many people 
had gone away, but a small group of 
those left behind drew closer together 
and felt a rare impulse to be intim- 
ate. The Park was turning green, the 
country clubs were pleasant objects 
for motor trips,—altogether there was 
a good deal of an agreeable and in- 
formal nature to be done, and all of 
it Lee was asked to share. 

The strange feature of it all was 
that there was a general understand- 
ing that Nellie and her cousin were not 
upon cordial terms and that they 
could not both be asked on the same 
party. The result was that Nellie 
spent more time at home alone than 
she was accustomed to. 

Mr. Lee, who had always been 
absolutely unconscious where or how 
much Nellie went out, took the 
keenest interest in his son’s comings 
and goings, and would often express 
to Nellie a pride in his popularity 
which she found rather hard to 
bear. 

Emmons disapproved intensely. 

“We have no right to foist a fellow 
like that on our friends, unless we 
are sure they know about his past.” 

“Every one does know, I think.” 

““They can’t, or they would not ask 
him. Though I must say the sort 
of irresponsible man he is seems to 
me to stick out plainly enough.” 

“Does it?” said Nellie. ‘‘I don’t 
think so. If I met Bob now for the 
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first time, I think I might be inclined 
to like him.” 

The reply irritated Emmons. ‘Oh, 
then you approve of letting him 
loose on society,’ he said somewhat 
illogically. 

‘““T don’t know what I can do about 
it, James. I cannot forbid him to 
accept invitations.” 

“Tam not so sure,” returned Em- 
mons; “‘but one thing you certainly 
can do. You can move out of town. 
He will find it hard work to accept 
invitations in Hilltop, and we are 
justified, I think, in insisting that 
he shall come out there every night.” 

Nellie hesitated. ‘‘I could do that,”’ 
she said, ‘‘and yet I hate to go so 
early to the country. I shall be 
very lonely at Hilltop, James.” 

“No,” said Emmons, ‘‘for I have 
decided to take a house there myself 
—the red one, I think, across the 
ravine from you.” 

“Oh, that will be delightful,” said 
Nellie. 

‘Besides, you will need my help 
in keeping an eye on Bob. This way 
he and I can go up and down to town 
together every day.” 

‘“You are very good, James. You 


’ 


think of everything to save me _ 


trouble.” 

Mr. Lee was delighted at the pros- 
pect of an early move to Hilltop. 
He and his forefathers had been born 
and bred there. He loved the place; 
he loved the ugly red brick and stone 
house which his father had built on 
high ground to replace the old farm- 
house in the valley below. He loved 
the farm itself—the acres of. rolling 
country spread out on the slopes. 

And Vickers, too, was glad to go. 
A quiet countryside in spring prom- 
ised happier opportunities for téte- 
a-tétes with Nellie than New York 
had afforded him. Every day in the 
course of the past two weeks he had 
felt irked and humiliated by his posi- 
tion, and had been strongly tempted 
to slip away. Perhaps if escape had 
looked more difficult he would have 
been more likely to try it, but it was 
too easy to excite his interest. And, 
though it seemed always possible to 
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him that the next day would be the 
last, his reasons for staying grew, 
without his realizing it, more and 
more powerful. Not only his feeling 
for Nellie held him—for indeed there 
were times when the prospect of 
putting her once and for all out of 
his life seemed very desirable to 
him,—but also old Mr. Lee’s feel- 
ing for him.- The old man had 
not commanded Vickers’s attachment, 
hardly his respect. He was small- 
minded, irritable, petty, at times 
beyond endurance. He was ungrate- 
ful, almost unkind to Nellie, but there 
could be no doubt of his passionate, 
unqualified devotion to his only 
son. The one and only thing he cared 
for was the well-being and compan- 
ionship of the man he supposed to 
be his boy. The idea of the pain his 
going would inflict held Vickers 
more perhaps than anything else. 
The patience with which the old man 
hid his eagerness for the younger 
one’s society lest he should be a drag 
upon him, the amount of thought he 
devoted to Vickers’s plans, the pride 
he took in Vickers’s popularity were 
all inexpressibly touching to a man 
who had never been the object of 
parental tenderness. 

When Nellie and Emmons and his 
clerkship were more than usually 
trying, Vickers would tell himself 
that the whole thing was absurd. 
Why should he stay for the sake of 
an old man who had no claim upon 
him whatsoever? And yet he stayed. 

If he had felt the bond in New York, 
he felt it twenty times more when 
they had moved to Hilltop. 

Vicker§ had been trained to farm- 
ing. He had not been half an hour 
on the place before he realized that 
there was there a magnificent prop- 
erty badly if not actually dishonestly 
managed. Mr. Lee was not a farmer, 
and had left his land entirely in the 
hands of his head-man. Vickers saw 
an opportunity for efficient work 
before him. This prospect held him, 
too. 

They arrived at Hilltop about five 
in the afternoon, and tired as he was 
Mr. Lee insisted on walking out a little 


way over the farm to show it to his 
son. ‘It will all be yours, Bob, 
before long. To be sure, it does not 
pay as it used to, but it’s a fine 
property.” 

Vickers cordially agreed; and even 
after Mr. Lee had gone back he con- 
tinued his inspection. He came in 
very late for dinner, silent as a dog 
following a scent, quiet as a cat 
about to spring; abstracted, in short, 
as a practical man just before action. 

It was with just this dogged energy 
that he had made, as it were actually 
with his two hands, his cavalry squad 
in South America. There the prob- 
lem had been only a practical one. 
Here a certain amount of informa- 
tion had first to be acquired. He 
wanted the farm accounts, and he 
got them, that first evening soon 
after dinner. He forgot everything 
else—forgot even that Nellie was 
sitting outside all by herself in a 
walled garden, lit by an April 
moon. 

For two nights he sat up until 
sunrise poring over the books. He 
had no other time to give to them, 
for his hours at the office were long. 
The second evening, hearing footsteps 
under the window, he looked out and 
saw Nellie pacing up and down, 
closely wrapped about in a thin light 
shawl, for the night was chilly. He 
wavered for a moment, and then went 
back to work. After all this was 
something definite that could be done 
for her. The next evening he would 
take a holiday. 

It was particularly annoying, there- 
fore, when the next evening came to 
find that it brought Emmons with it 
—and Emmons not a transient visitor, 
but a near neighbor, established not 
a mile away. 

The three sat alittle while togeth- 
er in the moonlight while Vickers 
wondered whether, if he showed no 
intention of leaving them alone, Em- 
mons would grow discouraged and go 
home. The answer to his question 
came at once, for Emmons rose and 
said firmly that he had one or two 
things he would like to discuss with 
Nellie: would she come into the house? 
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Nellie acceded without the least re- 
luctance, and Vickers was left alone. 

He took one or two impatient turns 
up and down the path. This, he 
said to himself, was just a little more 
than he proposed to stand. If he 
were willing, for Nellie’s sake, to clerk 
in the daytime, and farm at twilight, 
and figure at night, he would not 
in between times play third to her 
and her fiancé. 

Then suddenly the recollectioncame 
to him of a girl he had met at Mrs. 
Raikes’s—a young and pretty crea- 
ture, with the soft yet assured manner 
of the American girl who has been 
educated in a French convent. Surely 
that girl had told him she spent her 
summers at Hilltop. There had been 
some talk of his coming to see her. 
If only he could remember her name. 

A supreme effort of memory brought 
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it to him—Overton. That was it. 
She had seemed a nice little thing. 
He would go and see Miss Overton. 

As he went through the hall, 
Nellie’s voice called to him from a 
neighboring room—*‘ Bob.” 

He came and stood in the doorway. 
The lovers were seated at a discreet 
distance. Emmons had paused like 
a man interrupted in the midst of a 
sentence. Vickers felt convinced that 
he had been “laying down the law.”’ 

“If you are going out, Bob, please 
be sure to come home before half past 
ten. My uncle is so easily disturbed.” 

Vickers looked at her reflectively, 
debating whether if he were late she 
would wait up, for the pleasure of 
scolding him. But there was nothing 
encouraging in her manner, and to be 
let in by Plimpton would hardly be 
rewarding. 


( To be continued ) 


FRESH WOODS AND PASTURES 
NEW 


By A. I. pp PONT COLEMAN 


ITTING where, 
amid the heat and 
dust, noisy mobs 
of workmen are 
engaged day and 
night in making 
vast yawning cavi- 

* ties in the earth 

or filling them with towering frame- 

work of steel, one finds it a relief to 
turn the pages of a row of books 
which describe “‘much green and 
peaceful landscape” and take one 
into the ordered life of an older and 
serener world. Naturally, perhaps, 
at this season, one picks up first the 
attractive monograph on the upper 

Engadine* written by Mr. Musson 

and illustrated with reproductions of 








*The Upper Engadine. 
Adam & Charles Black. 


By Spencer C, Musson, 


charming water-colors by Mr. J. Hard- 
wicke Lewis. There is snow enough 
in all the pictures—in those of the 
Schwartzhorn and the Piz Palti such 
chill expanses of it that it produces 
a sensible lowering of the tempera- 
ture in the room where I write. Mr. 
Musson’s text is unpretenfious but 
interesting throughout. He has accu- 
mulated all that a visitor to these 
seductive valleys needs to know, 
and much that is worth reading at 
a distance, especially in his disen- 
tangling of the complicated history 
of the district, with its climax in the 
heroic resistance of the liberty-lov- 
ing mountaineers to the apparently 
overwhelming force of Maximilian 
in the closing years of the fifteenth 
century. But from the dim past of 
Upper Rhetia to the most modern 
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provision of golf-links and ski-runs, 
the book carries the reader along: on 
the current of a style which is usually 
vivacious, and seldom tries (as once 
in a Plutarchian parallel between 
two frequent visitors to the Engadine, 
Huxley and Nietzsche) more than it 
can well accomplish. 

The same may be said of the engag- 
ing sketches of life in Tuscany which 
make up the next book on the list.* 
The author writes as you would 
expect a warm-earted, well- bred 
woman to write, with not a little 
understanding of the Italian charac- 
ter and with a pleasing gift of sym- 
pathy for ‘‘all things both great and 
small.’’ The particular small thing 
that recurs oftenest is the delightful 
Bianca Maria, a very lifelike child of 
seven. Pictures taken from photo- 
graphs and pen-pictures drawn by 
one who has lived in the country, 
not merely flitted through it, make 
up an agreeable book. 

We turn northward again to make 
what we can of two much larger 
works} on France. Did one know 
Mr. Prothero merely from his book 
of four years ago on ‘“‘The Psalms 
in Human Life,’ one might fancy 
him, if not a contemplative mystic, 

A lean Aquinas in his cell, 
at least a man of a dreamy and 
bookish type. But, though when he 
is at All Souls’ quasi-monastic sur- 
roundings lie about him, nearly a 
third of the present book shows him 
in a very different light, and Arthur 
Young is his prototype among Eng- 
lish visitors to France. The two 
long essays on French farming and 
on tenant-right and agrarian out- 
rage in France, while they impress 
one who knows nothing of the subject 
as being full of exact information, and 
while they had special bearing on 
English and Irish conditions when 
they were first written, are probably 
not the part of the book which will 
give most pleasure to the non-agri- 


* Tuscan Feasts and Tuscan Friends. By Dorothy 
Neville Lees. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

+ The Pleasant Land of France. By Rowland E. 
Prothero, M.V.O. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

An American Student in France. By the Abbé 
Felix Klein. A.C. McClurg & Co. 


cultural reader. The rest of the essays, 
however, make a very different appeal. 
The first, allusively entitled ‘‘ Roses 
of Jericho,” is a vivid picture of a 
day in provincial France, full of 
acute and sympathetic insight into 
the character of the real Frenchmen, 
not the cosmopolitan types to be met 
in the drawing-rooms of the Ville 
Lumiere. Whether courting the muse 
of history who ‘‘can, with a wave 
of her hand, people the grass-grown 
streets of dull villages and humdrum 
towns with all the picturesque and 
motley actors in a brilliant past,” or 
drawing a humorous philosophy from 
the gudgeon-fishing which is the na- 
tional pastime of provincial France, 
Mr. Prothero is wholly delightful 
here. If his essay on Rabelais must, 
one feels, yield precedence to Mr. 
Whibley’s masterly study of the curé 
of Meudon in “ Literary Portraits’ the 
last one, on ‘‘Some Modern French 
Poets,” written partly with the aim 
of proving that French poetry is not, 
as so often supposed, “either frigid, 
or unwholesome, or absorbed in the 
dexterous practice of the art,” has a 
value of its own. Beginning with 
Gresset and coming down to the 
two poets whose recent loss will long 
be felt, Sully-Prudhomme and Cop- 
pée, it is supplemented by versions 
of typical poems which Mr. Prothero 
modestly calls imperfect, but which 
have the virtue of singular closeness 
not only to the thought but to the 
rhythmic effect of the originals. 

The other book in our group which 
deals with France is constructed on 
an unusual plan. The Abbé Klein, 
who, it may be recalled, visited the 
United States not long ago, and 
recorded his impressions of ‘“‘the 
Land of the Strenuous Life” for the 
benefit of his compatriots, has now, 
with remarkable ingenuity (and it is 
not without its use that the sub- 
stantive combines the sense of two 
adjectives) bethought himself of re- 
versing the process. He writes of 
France in the character of a student 
of the University of Chicago, one 
Lionel J. Ferguson—for European 
writers the attribution of a middle 
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initial is an essential note of verisimili- 
tude in any portrait of an American; 
and the device enables him to be as 
didactic as he pleases and to introduce 
to the young man’s inquiring mind 
whatever facts or theories concern- 
ing French conditions he deems for 
edification. Those who take up the 
book expecting a simple record of a 
visitor's impressions—a counterpart, 
for instance, to Mr. Corbin’s ‘‘ Ameri- 
can at Oxford”’—will be wonderfully 
surprised. If they have had the ad- 
vantage of being brought up on the 
**Rollo”’ books, it will gradually dawn 
upon them that the same game is be- 
ing played here—only, while the dis- 
covery probably caused resentment in 
their youthful bosoms, it may now 
lead to nothing more than amusement. 
The good abbé, it must be said, is as 
yet unskilled in the trade of the 
novelist. His very English is rather 
that of a French analogue to Strat- 
ford-atte-Bowe than of Chicago; and 
his characters have their exits and 
their entrances, not by any inevitable 
necessity of art, but solely in order to 
expose some thesis. 

“Tt was at a soirée given by our 
ambassador that I first saw the young 
Duke Tolzi. I had never before met 
with such attractive manners joined 
to so much warmth of heart and to 
such earnestness. A certain charm 
seemed to radiate from his whole 
person, and I instinctively felt his 
superiority; but he at once set me at 
ease by his frank and confiding tone, 
which suited well with my simplicity. 
Lastly, I cannot explain why, there 
was soon established a mutual sym- 
pathy between the Italian patrician 
and the Chicago student.’”’ We read 
on, curious to know what role this 
scion of aristocracy is to play, and 
discover that he has no function but 
to act as cicerone to Lionel in’ the 
palace of Versailles. Could we suppose 
the young man’s artless record to 
have been written for his Chicago 
classmates, we can imagine their 
thoughts finding utterance in the 
idiom that Lionel was ‘certainly 
going some”; but the emotion pro- 
voked in his breast is far more lofty: 
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‘‘Tolzi is a personal disciple of Fogaz- 
zaro,and enjoys, besides, the intimacy, 
the counsels, and the special affec- 
tion of the master. To be the favorite 
pupil of a great man has always 
been my dream.’ Thus does the 
head of King Charles obtrude itself 
into the memorial; thus (I make a 
present of Americanisms to the abbé 
for his next book) does the nigger in 
the woodpile stand revealed! Se- 
riously, the book is interesting as a 
campaign document on the controver- 
sies Over modernism and separation, 
a record of the personal convictions 
of the author; most of the remainder, 
if it is anything, is, as you please, 
Baedeker, or Murray, or Joanne. 
From Boston come three books 
dealing with the southern penin- 
sulas of Europe*—to name them in 
ascending scale of importance, Mr. 
Sullivan’s sketches in Italy and 
Greece, Mr. Thayer’s ‘ Italica,’’ and 
Mr. Havelock Ellis’s ‘‘ Soul of Spain.” 
The first need not detain us long; 
it is neither bad enough to infuriate 
nor important enough to arrest. A 
careful, frequently pleasing style takes 
the reader without discomfort along 
a road sufficiently like the railway 
from Syracuse to Palermo—‘‘the 
roadbeds are smooth, the tunnels 
short and infrequent.’’ <A spring 
tour in Sicilyand a trip from Athens to 
Corfu are not so noteworthy as some of 
the other sketches. One of midsum- 
mer in Tuscany and one of life on a 
Tuscan farm give glimpses of aspects 
of Italian life not usually seen by 
travelling Americans; and there is 
fascination in the description of mel- 
ancholy Sabbioneta, from which the 
ducal glories departed more than 
three centuries ago. The account of 
the centenary of Alfieri at Asti is not 
only a record worth preserving of an 
interesting ceremony, but turns aside 
to describe the production of the 
admirable wines of that region, which 
ought to be far better known and 
more appreciated in America than 
they are. I was grateful for a chance 


* Lands of Summer. By T. R. Sullivan. Italica. 
By William Roscoe Thayer. The Soulof Spain. By 
Havelock Ellis. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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quotation in the description of the 
Bergamo country, for it set me look- 
ing up the date of the letter in which 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu writes of 
Lovere, at the head of the Lake of 
Iseo (not so far from the Engadine): 
‘“‘T am now ina place the most beauti- 
fully romantic I ever saw in my life.” 
The year proved to be 1747,—surely 
an early time for the use of the word 
‘‘romantic”’ in our modern sense, if 
not for the appreciation of the thing, 
at least by a friend of Pope’s—scarcely 
more than a generation after Addi- 
son, crossing the Alps, had dismissed 
the experience with ‘‘A very trouble- 
some journey; you can’t imagine how 
I am pleased with the sight of a 
plain.” 

Both the other books named already 
are critical and analytic rather than 
descriptive. As Mr. Thayer himself 
admits, the essays which he has col- 
lected under his comprehensive title 
bear traces of the occasional purpose 
of their first writing; but his justifi- 
cation for reprinting them is in most 
cases .adequate—that they contain 
information about contemporary Ital- 
ians and the recent conditions of 
Italy that may not be easily accessible 
elsewhere in English. The pleasant- 
est, as also the most purely literary, 
is the paper on Venetian legends 
and pageants. Most of the others 
contain more or less contentious 
material. Mr, Thayer has long ago, 
in print, taken his side of the vexed 
questions which the names of Gior- 
dano Bruno and Mazzini and Signor 
Fogazzaro inevitably evoke; and 
there is no room to doubt either his 
access to first-hand information on 
the present state of Italy or his con- 
scientious honesty in stating what 
he believes to be facts. The same 
qualifications may, I suppose, safely 
be predicated of the perennial candi- 
date whom the Democratic party 
has once more named for the presi- 
dency of the United States; and 
yet a considerable number of people 
do not feel themselves thereby de- 
terred from questioning both his 
facts and his conclusions. 

So ineradicable are the tempera- 


mental differences of view on some 
of the questions which divide man- 
kind that when Mr. Thayer begins a 
sentence in which the words ‘‘tem- 
poral power,” “Italian unity,” and 
especially ‘‘Jesuits’’ occur, one who 
happens to belong to the opposite 
camp feels instinctively rising in his 
breast the stubborn retort of Tweedle- 
dum, ‘I know what you ’re think- 
ing about—but it isn’t so, nohow!”’ 
Mr. Thayer bristles as aggressively 
as the most fretful porpentine at the 
bare mention of a Jesuit, and sprinkles 
his pages with dark hints of poison in 
a refreshingly old-fashioned manner. 
I am not going to try to make him 
like monks—it would probably be as 
hard a task as Ruskin sadly sup- 
posed it would be to make a coster- 
monger like Dante and Beethoven; 
but I shall venture to suggest that 
to speak of the Mendicant Orders 
as ‘‘sodden in idleness and carnality”’ 
is controversy of the style of Milton 
and Salmasius rather than of our 
more courteous modern days—be- 
sides being a trifle ludicrous to those 
who have any personal acquaintance 
with actual Dominicans or Francis- 
cans. 

Quite apart, however, from these 
fulminations of a fervent believer in 
the Italy of progress and taxation to 
the starving-point, there is much of 
great interest in the book. It is not 
specially easy to find new things to 
say about Dante, but in two essays 
he has contrived to put not a little 
that is stimulating and suggestive. 
With less trouble he has given in a 
small compass the salient points of 
the life and work of such recent 
authors as Carducci, Luigi Chiala, 
and the Countess Martinengo Cesar- 
esco. We need more of such work. 
We have got past the stage of the 
unhappy young men in the classic 
Punch story who hovered in awful 
doubt whether Botticelli was a wine 
or a cheese; yet when, eighteen 
months ago, Carducci died at Bologna, 
although ‘‘since the death of Tenny- 
son he had been the most eminent 
lyric poet in Europe,’’ his name woke 
an echo in far fewer minds on this 
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side of the Atlantic than our vaunted 
civilization should have been able 
to show. 

““*Civilization,’’’ says Mr. Ellis, 
“and ‘progress’ mean much more 
than a feverish thirst for new things 
or a mad race for wealth’; and he 
is inclined to think that there are 
salutary lessons in the art of living 
which more prosperous nations may 
still learn from Spain. But whether 
or not we lay to heart the various 
morals of his book, we may at least 
be grateful to him for his careful and 
often profound study of the character 
of a people whose roots go down into 
so remote an antiquity and whose 
secret has usually been so hard for the 
foreigner to penetrate. He has not, 
like some audacious travellers, ven- 
tured to pluck out the heart of its 
mystery in a fortnight’s flitting from 
hotel to hotel; his book is based on 
successive visits over a period of 
twenty years, supplemented by a 
close acquaintance with the written 
work of the men who voice the 
Spanish ideals of to-day—Ganivet, 
Macias Picavea, Morote, Altamira, 
and Unamuno. 

Not the least interesting out- 
come of this method of study by 
recurrent visits is the capacity for 
estimating the changes which occur 
from decade to decade, almost imper- 
ceptibly to those who live continuously 
within the sphere of their operation. 
For one of these changes we are our- 
selves responsible; and the interest 
of its description by an observer who 
is neither a Spaniard nor an American 
will justify a rather long quotation. 


’ 


“Thoughtful observers of great 
movements have often felt that the 
old cry of ‘Vz victis!’ requires very 
serious and even radical modification. 
This feeling was indeed long-ago 
expressed by Calderon in his ‘Magico 
Prodigioso’: 

More 
The battle’s loss may profit those who lose 
Than victory advantage those who win. 
In many a war it has been the van- 
quished, not the victor, who has 
carried off the finest spoils. Cuba 
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and the Philippines have been like 
a tumor in the side of Spain and 
dragged her down in the race of 
civilization. They have drained her 
life-blood and disturbed all her na- 
tional activities. Only a_ serious 
surgical operation could remove this 
exhausting excrescence, and Span- 
iards themselves have been the first 
to recognize that the operation, 
though painful, was in the highest 
degree beneficial. Not even the most 
patriotic Spaniards dream of regain- 
ing those lost possessions. There 
was, indeed, a passing moment of 
exasperation against Columbus for 
having discovered the New World— 
on One occasion the mob stoned the 
Columbus statue at Barcelona,—but 
the war was scarcely over before 
Unamuno referred to it as that 
famous encounter between Robinson 
Crusoe and Don Quixote over an 
island. The war has been beneficial 
in at least two different ways. It has 
had a healthy economical influence be- 
cause, besides directing the manhood 
of Spain into sober industrial chan- 
nels, it has led to the removal of 
artificial restrictions in the path of 
commercial activity. It has been 
advantageous morally because it has 
forced even the most narrow and 
ignorant Spaniard to face the actual 
facts of the modern world.” 


There are probably—only too prob- 
ably—a number of European tour- 
ists from our shores—not, I would 
fondly believe, including any of the 
readers of this magazine—who would 
turn with relief from the stately, let- 
tered, and thoughtful periods of Mr. 
Ellis to the flippant vulgarity which 
may be found (passim is amply suf- 
ficient as a reference) in Mr. John 
U. Higinbotham’s latest work.* Mr. 
Higinbotham may possibly belong to 
that distinguished company 

Whom not to know argues oneself 

unknown ; 
but I confess that my knowledge of 
his past achievements is limited to 
the fact that when he was younger 





* Three Weeks in Holland and Belgium. By John 
U. Higinbotham. The Reilly & Britton Co. 
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and presumably more active he did 
all Europe in another three weeks, 
and presented his recollections in 
what his publishers call ‘‘a snappy 
and readable natrative.” If that is 
the term they apply to the present 
farrago of disjointed bits of guide- 
book and pointless jests, their ideas 
of what is readable must be quite 
their own. The theory is irresistible 
that the book is merely a reprint of 
letters from abroad contributed to a 
country newspaper in the middle 
West. It is not, one feels, to violate 
the sanctities of domestic life—it is 
rather, surely, to proclaim one’s be- 
lief in the utter respectability of 
Mr. John U. Higinbotham—if one 
conjectures that the feminine com- 
panion of his hasty travels is the 
wife of his bosom, although she mod- 
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If Richard Strauss is looking for 
something startling to set to astonish- 
ing music, he will find it in D’An- 
nunzio’s latest tragedy, ‘‘La Nave.” 
This piece, divided into a “‘prologue”’ 
and three “‘episodes,”’ begins in horror, 
crescendo following crescendo of blood 
and murder in a combination of 
pagan and medieval Italian bestiality 
and sensuality. The prologue offers 
the spectacle of a father and four sons 
exhibiting the bleeding holes from 
which their eyes had been torn by 
the Graticos, the tyrants of the play. 
As a fitting finale, Basiliola Feledra, 
daughter and sister to the sightless 
men, comes in, bearing a naked 
sword, and half-naked herself, and 
performs a danse du ventre for the 
entertainment and seduction of the 
victor, Marco Gratico, until, with 
frenzied laughter, she drops the sword 
and sinks at his feet exhausted, her 
laughter now changed to sighs and 
passionate sobs. 


estly veils her identity under a dis- 
creet initial. Her neighbors at home 
probably pierced the disguise at once, 
and chuckled in happy unison over 
the paragraph beginning ‘If there is 
is anything that B. does funnier than 
drinking pop out of a bottle, it is 
lighting or extinguishing a candle.”’ 
But I draw a veil over the side- 
splitting adventures that follow, and 
hasten to put myself in tune with 
the admirable reticence of the con- 
cluding sentence—‘‘ We undressed in 
the dark.” To the obscurity of his 
origins Mr. John U. Higinbotham is 
permitted to return; or, since our 
tale throughout has been of distant 
wanderings, he may, if he prefers, 
go with Stevenson’s Arabian author, 
‘having now served his turn, topsy- 
turvy into space.”’ 


Idle ‘Notes aarreray 
By An Idle Reader BA 
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When next the curtain goes up 
(and the loud pedal down), thirty 
prisoners are discovered moaning and 
howling in a ditch. One seeing Basil- 
iola approach, begs her to kill him. 
She has felt a sanguinary desire to 
do so, but resists it. The disap- 
pointed prisoner tries a new method, 
abusing her in choicest Billingsgate; 
whereupon, drawing her bow, she lets 
fly at the insulter with a savage laugh. 
The other prisoners implore the same 
favor, and the gentle Basiliola, now 
drunk with the joy of murder, kills on 
till only one is left—a handsome 
youth, who begs a few minutes’ grace 
to pile up the corpses of his com- 
panions. This done, he ascends the 
pile, an amorous dialogue ensues, and 
in a passionate transport Basiliola 
covers an arrow with kisses and 
sends it straight to his heart. All 
this to the accompaniment of a choir 
of priests chanting Latin hymns; and 
as the priests and the prisoners sing 
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and shout at the same time, the 
effect is that of the arena let loose 
in the church, and the church trying 
to sing the arenaout. The ‘‘episode” 
closes with Basiliola’s efforts to con- 
quer the mighty soul of Marco Gra- 
tico, which she achieves by divesting 
herself of her clothing in layers, un- 


‘til the removal of the final layer (al- 


though she is not yet quite nude) 
brings him to her feet. For erotic 
charm and sensual power, this scene 
makes ‘‘Salome” “look like thirty 
cents.”’ 

The second “‘episode”’ shows Basi- 
liola as the mistress of Marco’s 
brother the bishop, Serge. There is 
a banquet where the bishop breaks 
forth in a torrent of blasphemy, the 
guests get drunker and drunker and 
more and more bestial. When Marco 
arrives, the bishop vituperates him 
in jealous fury, and Basiliola provokes 
them to blows; a furious fight ensues, 
Basiliola ferociously encouraging them 
till the bishop falls, bleeding, on the 
banquet table, upsetting the wine and 
finally rolling to the ground, dead. 
The devout choir in the Cathedral is 
still chanting hymns and calling down 
Heaven’s malediction on sacrilege. 


This choir almost makes one for- 
give the perversion of the author's 
genius that has resulted in 
“La Nave.” Beautiful and 
pathetic images are evoked, 
and noble thoughts in- 
spired by this truly poetic chanting. 
However much we may condemn 
D’Annunzio’s methods, we are obliged 
to admit that he is a poet, and even 
in the midst of the sanguinary and 
sensual orgies of ‘‘La Nave” there are 
passages that make one mourn the 
prostitution of such a talent. As a 
grand fortissimo ending to the third 
“‘episode,” Basiliola—who is to, be 
nailed as a living figure-head to Marco 
Gratico’s ship—plunges her face in 
the fire of a pagan altar, which stands 
opposite the Christian cathedral. The 
fire spreads to her splendid hair, and 
as she burns, Marco orders his com- 
panions to raise their shields before 
her, and render her ‘‘naval honors.” 


Horrors on 
Horror’s 
Head 


Then ‘‘La Nave” is launched tri- 
umphantly, ‘‘the Cross at the poop, 
the Gospel at the prow, the Virgin 
on the mast,’’ amidst the alleluias of 
the crowd, who adjure Marco to go 
and bring St. Mark’s body from Al- 
exandria, and thus be absolved of 
all his crimes. 

At a play of Bjérnson’s in which 
a woman (in bed, in a plain wooden 
house) and sevenclergymen were al- 
most the only actors, and in which 
there was a great dearth of scenery, I 
once heard a woman complain that she 
was not getting her money’s worth. 
No such complaint could be made of 
Signor D’Annunzio’s tragedy :theblood 
alone would be worth the price of ad- 
mittance; and he has shown true Ital- 
ian prodigality in providing so many 
sensations for the price of one ticket. 


The Thomas Bailey Aldrich Me- 
morial Association acted wisely in 
agp Ss Semen 
a Nutter House (the home- 
stead of the Bailey family), at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, after 
restoring it in accordance with the 
descriptions in ‘“‘The Story of a Bad 
Boy”; and by housing his very 
valuable collection of first editions, 
autographs, manuscripts, etc., in a 
fireproof building erected for the 
purpose behind the Bad Boy’s home. 
The dedicatory exercises on June 
30th were very well attended; and 
the list of speakers included Governor 
Guild of Massachusetts, Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, Congressman Charles 
E. Littlefield, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, Richard Watson Gilder, 
William Dean Howells, Thomas Nel- 
son Page and Samuel L. Clemens 
(Mark Twain). The Governor of 
New Hampshire was represented; and 
the Mayor of Portsmouth (Mr. Wal- 
lace Hackett) presided. Mr. Ferris 
Greenslet, whose Life of Aldrich will 
appear in October, was present. 


Dr. Henry van Dyke read a poem 
in the Memorial Building after the 
exercises at the church; and there 
the portrait of Aldrich was unveiled. 
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A poem was read also by Mr. How- 
ells, who modestly withheld it from 
publication, on the ground that 
while it was good enough to read, it 
was not, in its actual form at least, 
good enough to print; and Mr. Gilder 
read two poems—one about Ald- 
rich’s poetry, which he had sent to 
the poet himself, years ago, and 
another, written for the occasion, en- 
titled ‘‘A Singing River.’”’ Mr. Rob- 
ert Bridges read a poem called ‘“‘A 
Singing Heart.’’ Among the literary 
folk present were the now venerable 
J. T. Trowbridge, Miss Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Arlo Bates, Finley Peter 
Dunne (Mr. Dooley), Nathan Haskell 
Dole, Alice Brown, Harrison S. Mor- 
ris, John Kendrick Bangs and Hor- 
atio S. Krans. 

When Col. Higginson went away, 
it was found that he was wearing 
another man’s coat and carrying 
another man’s umbrella. The fact 
was pointed out to him, and little 
or no urging was needed to induce 
him in return and make restitution 
of the sufferer’s property. Giving up 
the umbrella and taking off the coat 
he pulled out his gold watch also and 
laid it down with the other things, 
saying, with a twinkle in his eye, that 
as they had taken the clothing from 
his back and the umbrella from his 
hand, they might as well complete 
the work of spoliation by relieving 
him of his time-piece also! 


The Sun printed, not long ago, the 
following ‘‘special cable despatch” 
from Rome:—‘‘It is re- 
ported that J. Pierpont 
Morgan has purchased 
Raphael’s famous ‘Ver- 
gine de San Antonio de Padova’ for 
about $484,000. It will remain in 
Italy, however, and probably will be 
housed in the Aldobrandini Palace.” 

On reading this statement, I wrote 
to a friend who has several thousand 
photographs of Italian paintings and 
other works of art, and asked him if 
he happened to have one of this par- 
ticular picture. He replied that he 
had not, and that probably the only 
person who had was the owner, as 


Raphael’s 
Madonna of 
St. Anthony 


the painting had been stored for years 
past in the storerooms of the National 
Gallery in London. I knew, of course, 
that Mr. Morgan owned a very large 
Madonna by Raphael, for which he 
is supposed to have paid about the 
sum named in the above despatch; 
and that this painting had hung 
for the past nine years, with other 
Raphaels, in one of the principal 
rooms of the National Gallery in 
Trafalgar Square, where I have often 
seen it. But I did not suspect—as I 
have since learned—that the belated 
cablegram referred to this familiar 
painting. In view of the facts, the 
assertion that ‘“‘it will remain in 
Italy” is mildly amusing. A more 
recent report that Mr. Morgan had 
bought a beautiful Greek bas-relief 
of Antinous, unearthed in Italy, was 
contradicted, as soon as heard. 


Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson 
has looked into his heart and written; 
but the new edition of the 
volume containing his 
“‘Poems” shows that he 
has cast his eyes in other directions 
also. He has, in fact, gone far afield 
for the subjects of his song. Here 
be apostrophes to Greece, wishes 
for New France, hands outstretched 
to England (‘‘breeder of heroes and 
of bards’’), an ode to Dreyfus, a hint 
to the Tsar, Italian rhapsodies and 
paraphrases from the Servian. Here 
is a poet who takes the whole world 
as his parish, so to speak, and does 
what in him lies to promote good 
will on earth and peace among the 
nations. For my own part, however, 
I like not least those sections of this 
book of more than three hundred 
pages, that deal with the home coun- 
try, and homely things—‘‘Love in 
the Calendar,” ‘‘October,’”’ ‘“‘To the 
Housatonic at Stockbridge,” ‘‘As a 
Bell in a Chime,” and ‘‘An Irish 
Love-song,”’ which, despite its title, 
belongs in the domestic category 
and not the foreign. Of the newer 
things, one of the most beautiful is 
addressed ‘‘To One who Never Got 
to Rome”—the late Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman, who always longed to 


An Interna- 
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visit the Eternal City, but was sud- 
denly recalled from Italy, on the 
occasion of his long-deferred and 
only trip to the peninsula, before he 
had got farther south than Venice. 
Mr. Johnson’s harp is one of many 
strings. To my thinking—and not- 
withstanding the poet’s mastery of 
the sonnet form—it responds most 
perfectly to his hand when the purely 
lyrical chords are struck. 


Mrs, John Van Vorst continues her 
crusade in behalf of the children, fol- 
lowing up her last year’s 

Mrs. Van book, “The Children Who 
orst and ewe rf x 4 
the Children Toil,’ with “The Cry of 
the Children: A Study of 
Child-Labor,” to which that ardent 
reformer Senator Beveridge prefixes 
an eloquent introduction. Doubt- 
less this work will be widely read 
in its present form, though not so 
widely as it has already been. read, 
from week to week, in the Sunday 
supplements of a number of the 
leading American newSpapers; and 
there can be no question that the 
depressing facts presented by the 
author will tend to the creation of 
an enlightened and united public 
sentiment on the evils to which she 
draws attention. Mrs. Van Vorst’s 
tempered statements will carry more 
conviction, I have little doubt, and 
for that reason be more serviceable, 
than the glowing generalities of the 
gallant statesman who acts as the 
book’s sponsor (“‘ More than a million 
American children are dying of over- 
work, or being forever stunted and 
warped in body, mind and soul,” 
etc.); though a little beating of the 
big drum may be necessary to catch 
the ear of the public, into which 
exacter figures are to be poured 
by the painstaking investigator. I 
should not, with Mr. Beveridge, call 
this “a brilliant but horrifying book”’ ; 
and, indeed, brilliancy is the last 
thing one should expect or wish to 
find in such a work. It is, however, 
an interesting book and a saddening 
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one. Mrs. Van Vorst does not exag- 
gerate in calling the child-labor prob- 
lem a vast one; and she is quite right 
in saying that its phases should be 
regarded one by one. If immediate 
reform is not to be hoped for, we 
may, as she reminds us, be active 
“in relieving at once whatever suffer- 
ing lies within our nearest reach.”’ 


The following poems were read by 
Richard Watson Gilder at the dedi- 
“T. BAD cation of the Aldrich Me- 

morial at Portsmouth, 
N. H., on June 30th. The first had 
been sent ina letter to ‘‘T. B. A.’’ fif- 
teen years ago; the other was written 
after his death. 


70 T. B.A. 1893. 


Your pretty book doth please me, 
Of carks and cares doth ease me; 
But don’t forget, my boy, 

Verse is your true employ. 

And surely, Thomas Bailey, 

In all this new-world mélée 

Too seldom comes the poet, 

And when he does we know it! 
Yes, no one else can do 

The work that’s play to you. 

So spend your precious time in 
Your master art of rhymin’; 
Then shall you keep the praise 
Of these and future days. 


THE SINGING RIVER 


I read the poet’s verses by the stream 

Where late with him I walked. The twi- 
light gleam 

Faded, the page darkened, and from the 
sky 

The day, withdrawing gradual, came to die, 

Slowly, into a memory and a sigh. 


There, as I read, the poet’s lyric dream 

Mixt with the silvery clamor of the stream, 

And, though the night fell, and I read no 
more, 

Still on and on the mingled measures pour. 

‘‘Beauty is one,” they murmur o’er and 
o’er, 
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Tuis interesting portrait of Robert 
Louis Stevenson was painted in 
Samoa by Count Girolamo Nerli. I 
am able to reproduce it through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
of London. 
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For a number of years Mr. Rocke- 
feller has been besieged by editors 
and publishers to write his autobi- 
ography. Politely but firmly he al- 
ways declined until the editor of 
the World's Work 
succeeded in over- 
coming his objec- 
tions. Perhaps, on 
thinking it over, he 
came to the conclu- 
sion that it was not 
quite fair to himself 
or his family that 
Miss Tarbell’s story 
of his life and work 
should be the only 
one. The story of his 
‘“oil-gotten gains,” 
coming from his own 
pen, could not fail 
to create or hold an 
audience. The 
World’s Work is to 
be congratulated up- 
on having secured 
as great a “‘circula-— 
tion-builder’”’ as McClure’s had in 
Miss Tarbell’s history of the Standard 
Oil Company, oras Everybody's had 
in Mr. Lawson’s frenzied attack upon 
Mr. Rockefeller’s partner, the Presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Copper 
Company. The circulation-builders of 
the magazines to-day are not litera- 
ture, they are sensational articles, such 
as in the old days were to be found 
only in the newspapers. While then 
it was only in love and war that 
everything was fair, now everything 
is fair in print. A newly discovered 
play by Shakespeare, or a newly 
discovered poem by blind Homer, 
would not help the circulation of a 





magazine as much as Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s autobiography will help the 
circulation of the World’s Work. 
And why should they? the up-to-date 
editor asks. Shakespeare is dead, and 
so is Homer, while Mr. Rockefeller is 
alive and making history. 
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When Marion Crawford and the 
late Paul du Chaillu put up at the 
Sinclair House, at Broadway and 
Eighth Street, that hostelry was in 
the heart of the 
publishing centre. 
Scribner’s bookstore 
faced it and the edi- 
torial offices of 
Scribner’s Magazine 
looked into its bed- 
room windows. On 
the corner next 
above, Dodd, Mead 
& Co. hung out their 
sign; a block below, 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 
practised the gentle 
art of bookselling. 
Messrs. D. Appleton 
& Co., A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, R. 
Worthington & Co., 
Taintor Bros., Mer- 
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Taylor & Co., May- 
nard & Co., John Wiley & Sons 
and D. G. Francis (who had the 
most typical second-hand book-store 
in New York, unless I except Bouton’s, 
farther down Broadway and up a 
long flight of creaking stairs) were 
all within five minutes’ walk of each 
other. The Review of Reviews, the 
Outlook, the North American Review 
and the Critic were published in the 
immediate neighborhood and within 
a few doors of each other. The last- 
named was born over Daniell’s dry- 
goods store at the corner of Eighth 
Street and Broadway. Of this group 
of magazines, the Review of Reviews 
is the only one that sticks to the 
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WILHELM FUNK AT HIS EASE AT HIS EASEL 


old stand in the Mercantile Library 
building. Fifteen years ago, with 
the Astor Library around the corner, 
the Mercantile on the corner and a 
score of publishers within hail, I 
believed that the publishing centre 
was established below Tenth Street 
for the next quarter of a centu- 
ry. Where is it now? Nowhere in 
particular, but all over the town, 
from Twelfth Street to Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-second, and moving farther 
up every year. And the old Sin- 
clair House, where we used to lunch 
in haste, has gone to make way 
for a sky-scraper, as old Seighortner’s 
restaurant in Lafayette Place, where 
we lunched at leisure, has gone to 
make way for manufacturing tailors’ 
lofts. 
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What opportunities come in our 
land to a man of talent who follows 
stoutly a line of endeavor once begun, 
may be seen in the career of Mr. 
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Wilhelm Funk, a German bookbinder 
who reached New York in his teens, 
determined to embrace a more con- 
genial occupation if it took him ten 
years. Mr. Funk was born in Han- 
over and apprenticed toa bookbinder, 
but as soon as he could he left the 
scene of his early labors. Had he 
been a good apprentice he might 
have risen in time to the dignity of 
master, and espoused the daughter of 
a fellow-craftsman. Instead of that, 
he took up the traditional bundle of 
the travelling apprentice, visited Hol- 
land, France and Italy, and then 
launched himself across the Atlantic, 
where he brought up penniless and 
without friends. 

The press—the much-abused and 
courted and feared and hated press— 
became, if not his friend, yet his 
nourisher. On the New York Herald 
and other papers he began his educa- 
tion in art. Night schools, the Art 
Students’ League and Necessity, the 
Mother of Wit, put him on the path of 




















From the painting by Wilhelm Funk 


SIR CASPAR PURDON CLARKE 


success. From drawing portraits for attacking the chief and salient fea- 
the dailies and monthlies, he took to tures of a face at once with brush on 
painting likenesses from the life, canvas. His work is noteworthy for 
using no preliminary sketches, but its vigor. : 
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Mr. Funk has not failed to study 
old and modern masters—the old 
like Reynolds and Van Dyck, the 
modern like Zorn and Sargent. At 
first he was more successful in 
depicting the stronger and coarser 
traits of men than the less obvious and 
characterful but more dainty faces 
of women. Of late, however, he has 
been particularly successful with a 
triple portrait of Mrs. Willoughby 
Sharp and her children, with one of 
Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins and another 
of Miss Whitney. Portraits of Sir 
Caspar Purdon Clarke, Richard Wat- 
son Gilder, Captain Try-Davis and 
William B. Legendre have brought 
him a harvest of compliments and 
orders from Chicago, Boston and 
Philadelphia (where he has shown 
a collection of his portraits), as well 
as from New York. Mr. Funk has a 
strong bent for entertaining, his studio 
musicales being much frequented. 

2 

The interesting photograph which 
appeared on pages 426-7 of this 
magazine for July, in Mr. Curwood’s 
“Great Lakes” article, showed the 
captains of the vessels of the Pitts- 
burg (not the American) Steamship 
Co., the shipping branch of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 
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A question that has been agitating 
the bosoms of the English-writing 
world is: ‘‘ Just how far may an editor 
go in editing an author’s manu- 
script?’’ The courts have decided in 
favor of the lady who writes over 
the name of “‘Rita,’”’ that there are 
limits to an editor's privilege. To 
be sure five pounds was not much 
for damages to a lacerated manu- 
script, to say nothing of lacerated 
feelings in such a matter. It’ seems 
that certain publishers of London 
had not only published a story of 
hers without permission, but had 
announced it as a new one, and— 
worse still—had applied the editorial 
blue pencil in a manner that was 
altogether shocking to the author. 
The courts awarded “Rita” five 


hundred pounds for the editorial 
announcement that her story, which 
was an old one, was new, but only 
five pounds for the mutilation of 
her manuscript. To my _ astonish- 
ment, Mr. Clement Shorter is shocked 
and surprised at the latter verdict, 
and calls the Society of Authors to 
account for backing ‘‘ Rita’”’ in her 
contention that she was wronged by 
the application of the editorial pencil. 
Except to change a slip of grammar 
or the spelling of a word, for even the 
best writers are often the worst 
spellers, I cannot see that the editor 
of the Red Letter had the slightest 
excuse for cutting a story ‘“‘to suit 
the character of his paper.”” I do 
not believe there is an editor of any 
standing in the United States who 
would do such a thing without con- 
sulting the writer of the story. When 
there is any radical cutting to do, the 
author is asked to do it, or to give 
the editor permission; but to change 
the character of a story to suit the 
character of a periodical is an un- 
pardonable impertinence. If a story 
does not suit the character of a 
magazine, the author should be 
asked to make the changes, and if 
he declines, the manuscript should 
be rejected and go unpublished until 
a magazine is found whose character 
it happens to suit. 
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Mr. Shorter says: ‘‘All editors in 
the past have claimed the right of 
adaptation.”” Then he goes on to 
say that “Dickens as editor of 
Household Words made many changes 
in Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Cranford’ without 
consulting the writer.’”’ What was 
the nature of these changes? Was 
the story merely tightened up, here 
and there, a superfluous word cut out, 
a sentence transposed? Or was the 
character of the story changed? 
There is all the difference. I have 
known many stories and essays to 
be changed by editors, but never 
without the permission of the writ- 
ers. I know of one notable instance 
where an editor worked over a 
manuscript with the author, who 
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(See page 754) 


MISS JANE TOWLER 


rewrote it four times before it ap- 
peared in print. There are very 
few stories which are not improved by 
editorial suggestion, but the sort of 
thing that ‘‘ Rita’’ complains of, and 
that Mr. Shorter upholds, seems to 
me little less than a crime. I should 
like to see what would have happened 
if an editor had ever changed any 


of Mr. Kipling’s stories to suit the 


character of his magazine.’ It is 
told of the editor of a popular Ameri- 
can magazine that before he changed 
one short word in a story by Mr. 
Kipling, he cabled that author for 
permission to do so. Who steals 
my purse is a thief; who garbles my 
manuscript is a murderer! 
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I am delighted that there is now 
an edition of W. E. Henley’s com- 
plete writings, his poems, essays, 
prefaces to classic writers—in fact, 
everything that he wrote. Mr. David 
Nutt of London is the publisher and 
the Constables 
of Edinburgh 
are the printers. 
The edition will 
be in seven vol- 
umés limited to 
seven hundred 
and fifty sets at 
two guineas per 
set. I wonder 
if the attack 
upon his frend 
Stevenson will 
be included. I 
fancy it will 
not, forit would 
be a pity that 
such a mistake 
should be 
handed down to 
posterity; and it 
can hardly be 
believed that 
this is one of 
the things which 
“Henley him- 
self would have 
chosen to pre- 
serve in permanent form and shape.” 

Then there are Henley’s playful 
fashion papers, that appeared in 
the Scots Observer when he edited 
that weekly journal—papers un- 
known to the many but loved by 
the few, most delightful reading, of 
course, but not very lucid as a guide 
to the modes. It was as a poet 
that this writer was ambitious to 
be known, and it hurt him that in 
America, where English reputations 
were so quickly made and English 
authors so enthusiastically devoured, 
his poems had little or no sale. In 
1894 he told me, with no little bitter- 
ness, that he had received only 
fifteen dollars in royalties on his 
poems from the United States. My 
assurance that there were many 
native poets who did not do as well 
as that was little consolation. He 
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is better known over here now, but 
very little money goes from this side 
of the water to his widow. 
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I am glad to see that there is a 
prospect. of 
having a better 
telephone ser- 
vice in France. 
If you have ever 
tried to speak 
over the tele- 
phone, even in 
Paris, where 
things are sup- 
posed to be 
better done than 
in provincial 
towns, you 
would rejoice 
that there is at 
least some talk 
about reform in 
this direction. 
To those who 
have not had 
any experience 
with French tel- 
ephones, I may 
say that they 
are under gov- 
ernment man- 
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telephone stations being in the various 
post-offices. There are more branch 
post-offices in Paris than in New 
York; but even so, there are not 
as many public telephones as we 
have in our larger cities, where 
every hotel or drugstore, or almost 
any place big enough to hold a 
switch-board, has a _ pay-station. 
Before I knew to the contrary, I 
supposed that it was as easy to 
telephone in Paris as it is in New 
York, but I soon found out my mis- 
take. I walked confidently into a 
post-office and said that I wanted to 
speak with some one in Versailles. 
Instead of being connected at once 
with that historic suburb, I was told 
that I was number twenty, and that 
I would have to wait my turn, which 
might come in half an hour, but 
might not come tilllonger. After wait- 
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MARK TWAIN AT THE ENTRANCE TO ‘‘ INNOCENTS AT HOME,” 
HIS ITALIAN VILLA AT REDDING, CONN, 


ing half an hour I gave it up, and 
sent a petite bleu (telegram) instead, 
which I was sorry that I had not 
done at first, as it would have saved 
not only time but temper. As a 
matter of fact, as far as Americans 
are concerned, the telephones of 
France are a delusion and a snare. 
They are not much better in England, 
for comparatively few people have 
them in their houses or shops; but 
there is no waiting for one’s number 
to be called, as in France. 
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There is a wise saying, ‘Never 
write a letter and never destroy one.”’ 
Never to write one is the more im- 
portant part of the advice. I am re- 
minded of this on reading an account 
of a recent sale of letters belonging 
to the late Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 
Among them was one written by the 
poet Swinburne, in which he not 
only tells Mrs Linton not to show it, 
but to burn it after reading. I can- 
not say what she may have done 
about the first admonition, but it is 
very plain that she paid no atten- 
tion to the second. The consequence 
is that a letter intended for no eye 
but that of the person to whom it 
was written finds its way into a 
dealer’s hands, and is offered to any- 
one who will pay the price. Though 
I have bought letters from dealers 
myself, I do not uphold the practice 


where they have anything of a 
private nature in them; yet these are 
considered by collectors as the choice 
bits. One may not publish a letter 
written by one man to another, or 
even to one’s self. There is a property 
right in the publication, and if the 
writer is dead his heirs may prohibit 
it, or claim damages in case publica- 
tionis made. This was not alwaysso, 
but itisso now. On the other hand, 
if you have a lot of letters from dis- 
tinguished men or women you may 
sell them to a dealer, for private 
circulation only; but this restriction 
does not prevent their contents being 
discussed in print. So the best way, 
after all, if you are a distinguished 
person, is never to write a letter. 
Of course, this would deprive us of 
many of the most delightful things 
in literature; but, as in the case of 
the Carlyle or the Browning letters, 
it would save many a heartache. 
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If, a month ago, I gave the im- 
pression that Mark Twain’s Italian 
villa among the hills of Redding, 
Connecticut, was not properly placed, 
I wish to correct that impression 
here and now. Since: the former 
writing I have visited the place 
again, and | make my congratula- 
tions to Mr. John Howells, or who- 
ever it was that chose the site. To 
put the house on the hillside, instead 
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of on the top 
of the hill, 
was an inspi- 
ration. From 
the terrace 
that runs in 
front of the 
dining - room 
windows, you 
get a view of 
the valley 
and of the 
hills beyond 
that is unsur- 
passed in that 
region of 
beautiful 
views. This 
hillside gar- 
den is just as 
Nature plant- 
ed it. Only 
one tree has 
been added 
—a small ce- 
dar. As for 
the sunsets, 
Mr. Clemens 
proved to me 
that he gets 


them in their Photograph by Riverside Studio, Reno, Nevada 


full splendor 
from the 
loggia and from the front of the 
house—which is the back. He also 
tells me that his house is lighted 
by acetylene and not by electricity, 
which accounts for the brilliancy of 
the lighting. He is so well pleased 
with the place that he wants to give 
up his New York house and stay 
here as long as the weather permits. 
Apropos of Mr. Clemens, the American 
Publishing Co. of Hartford are in- 
cluding in the subscription edition of 
his writings the stories, sketches and 
other productions of the past four 
years, as well as some earlier things. 
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The directors of the Educational 
Theatre for Children and Young Peo- 
ple are fortunate in having secured 
one of the most attractively situated 
houses in New York as temporary 
headquarters. When I first knew it, it 
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was a board- 
ing-house. 
Later it be- 
came the resi- 
dence of Mr. 
Stuyvesant 
Fish and still 
later that of 
Mr. Robert J. 
Collver. It 
faces Gra- 
mercy Park 
and is next 
door to the 
town house of 
the Hon. 
John Bige- 
low, The 
directors re- 
pudiate the 
idea that this 
theatre is for 
the training 
of children 
for the pro- 
fessional 
stage. They 
say it is en- 
tirely educa- 
tional and is 
intended to 
familiarize 
young people 
with both classic and modern dra- 
matic literature. The directors are 
Messrs. S. L. Clemens, the Rev. Percy 
S. Grant, Otto H. Kahn, Robert 
J. Collier, Charles E. Miner and Miss 
A. Minnie Herts. 
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The great wealth of the late John 
W. Mackay came from the Comstock 
lode. It is in a spirit of gratitude, 
therefore, that his widow and son 
have presented to the University 
of Nevada a School of Mines, which 
was dedictated on June 1oth. The 
presentation to the State and Univer- 
sity of a statue of Mr. Mackay to 
stand in front of this school was per- 
haps an afterthought. If so, it was 
a very happy addition to the original 
idea. The monument—the work of 
Mr. Gutzon Borglum—was unveiled 
on the day of the dedication of the 
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school buildings. Earlier in the day 
a Commencement address had been 
delivered by Colonel George Harvey 
of New York; and the presentation 
of the statue was preceded by the 
conferring of degrees and awarding of 
scholarships. The bestowal of the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts 
upon Mrs. Clarence Mackay was a 
graceful act, which found its warrant 
in her active official interest in the 
cause of education at her Long Isl- 
and home. In turning the statue 
over to its future custodians, Mr. 
Clarence H. Mackay described it as 
a “representation in bronze of John 
William Mackay, the miner and pi- 
oneer, his hand upon the pick and 
his eyes turned towards Virginia 
City, the scene of his struggles, his 
early manhood, his hopes, his fears, 
his first great success.’ The gift 
was accepted in behalf of the State by 
Governor Dickerson, and in behalf 
of the University by President Stubbs 
and the Chairman of the Board of 
Regents; and an address was made 
by Senator Newlands of Nevada. 
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Not the slightest compliment that 
was paid to the great miner on this 
occasion came from the lips of a San 
Francisco broker, who testified: ‘I 
always found him to be truthful. 
In reporting the developments in the 
mines, he never told me anything that 


, 


afterward turned out to be false.’ 
There are miners to-day—many of 
them, perhaps—of whom this may 
be said; but the temptation to mis- 
represent conditions underground is 
one that the average miner, and 
still more the average promoter, finds 
it difficult, not to say painful, to 
resist. 
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Of all the people I know, Miss 
Elsie de Wolfe would seem to me 
the last one to enjoy a trip in a 
balloon. That she was ever per- 
suaded to try the experiment sur- 
prised me, but that after spending 
five hours in floating over Paris and 
Versailles she should be enthusiastic 
about aérial navigation and want 
an airship of her own, is harder for 
me to believe. Yet the Herald 
quotes her as having had the time 
of her life up among the clouds. I 
suppose that we shall navigate the 
air in the course of time as uncon- 
cernedly as we now navigate the 
earth and the water, but I do-not 
look forward to that time with any 
great joy. It is hard enough to keep 
out thieves and other intruders as 
things are, but with airships landing 
at our windows, how are we to sleep 
in peace? An enterprising air burglar 
could cover a large territory in a sin- 
gle evening. The only thing for the 
householder to do is to provide him- 
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GARDEN IN REAK OF OLD HOUSES AT NORTHEAST CORNER OF 5TH AVE. AND 37TH ST. 


The houses (at extreme left) and garden are to be replaced by a department store 


self with guns that carry large cart- 
ridges, and with these shoot holes in 
the balloons, and let out the air. If 
this is done, it will not be necessary 
to shoot holes into the balloonatics 
themselves. 
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Webster Ellsworth has 
added Lincoin to his entertaining 
lecture repertory. ‘‘ Abraham Lin- 
coln, Boy and Men” he calls his 
lecture, and he will illustrate it with 
pictures, obtained from every possible 
source, that in themselves tell the 
story of the great man’s life. We call 
him a great man now, but I can 
remember when he was thought far 
from great, when he was caricatured 
in the public prints, his appearance 
ridiculed and his policies criticised 
with the utmost bitterness. 

A woman who now regards him 
as one of the greatest rulers the 
world has ever seen, told me that 
when she was a young girl visiting in 
Washington she was mortified be- 


Mr. Wil. 
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yond words when she and her friends 
called upon the President and found. 
him tilted back in his chair and 
nursing his knees as he cracked jokes 
with the company. The tide turned 
before Lincoln’s death, and he had 
the satisfaction of seeing himself 
idolized by a grateful and admiring 
country. 
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Not many New Yorkers will recog- 
nize the accompanying picture of a 
walled garden as something in the 
very heart of their city. Such gar- 
dens are not uncommon in European 
cities, nor in some of our own Western 
towns, but here in New York they are 
few and far between. The one in the 
picture is in the rear of the houses at 
the northeast corner of Thirty-seventh 
Street and Fifth Avenue. Like most 
good things in this city, it will soon 
be of the past. That corner is too 
valuable for mere houses and gardens. 
Something more  practical—more 
‘money-making ’’’—will take its place 
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—a huge department store, I believe. 
The beautiful garden will then be but 
a memory, as the garden surrounding 
the old Goelet house at Nineteenth 
Street and Broadway is now but a 
memory. That was not a pretty 
and cosy garden, as this one is; but 
it was at least an open space, where 
chickens scratched the dry grass, and 
on occasions a brindle cow “‘mooed”’ 
at the passer-by. Farther down town 
there is another garden, surrounding 
the Van Buren house in Fourteenth 
Street, west of Fifth Avenue. That 
is the largest of our city gardens, and 
is worth its space in gold. It is 
almost a farm; and there, too, may 
be seen chickens and a cow or two. 
Some day the big brownstone ‘ man- 
sion’’ will come down, and the garden 
will be planted with store-and-lofts 
buildings, where the poor of all nations 
will sew on cheap clothing, and curse 
the land that gives them bread. 
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The always interesting Book Month- 
ly of London printed an interview not 
long ago with the editor of the Tazlor 
and Cutter—an observing man,—who 
gave his candid views on the dressing 
of well-known English men-of-letters. 
Before getting down to personalities 
this arbiter of fashion said: 

It is noticeable of writing men generally 
that they wear their coats and jackets low 
at the neck, with low collars. When you 
think of it, this, of course, is natural, 
because if a man is writing he does not 
want a high collar sticking into his throat. 
He thinks—he must—of ease and comfort. 


Discussing eminent men-of-letters who 
are authors, he first took Lord Rose- 
bery, who is very fond of a lounge 
suit. Such a suit “gives him a very 
youthful appearance—in his instance 
taking many years from his age.”’ 
See him in the elegant frock-coat of 
some of his photographs and he looks much 
older. <A black frock-coat will add seven 
or ten years to a man’s age so far as ap- 
pearance goes. Viscount Morley of Black- 
burn, who till the other day was John 
Morley, mostly wears a black frock-coat, 
but in summer he changes it for a gray 


cashmere frock-coat, and the effect in the 
direction I have mentioned is quite re- 
markable. The Conservative leader, Mr. 
Balfour, is not altogether fair to his tailor, 
for he has a habit, when he is speaking, 
of hanging on to the lapel of his coat with 
his left hand. The eventual result of this, 
unless preventive measures are taken, 
must be the pulling of the coat out of shape, 
because wool always stretches under such 
treatment as that. No doubt, however, 
his tailor puts into the neck of the coat a 
linen band, what we call a “bridle,” which 
does not stretch, and so when the strain on 
the lapel ceases the garment returns ‘to 
its original shape. 
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I wonder if Daniel Deronda, who 
had a habit of lifting himself by the 
lapels of his coat, had them “ bridled”’ 
after the manner of Mr. Balfour. 
Mr. James Bryce, when he was in the 
House of Commons, struck the editor 
of the Tailor and Cutter as “an 
indifferent dresser,.as one who did 
not trouble much about the wearing 
of his morning coat or the bagginess 
of his trousers.’’ As an ambassador 
Mr. Bryce may have improved in the 
manner of his dress; perhaps his 
morning coat is worn with more 
distinction, and his trousers are no 
longer baggy. 
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Mr. Swinburne’s dressing is de- 
scribed as of the “farmer type,” 
like that of the late Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Mr. Anthony Hope does not dress as 
he should.. He lets his coat all go 
in “bubbles and crinkles.’’ Mr. G. 
K. Chesterton is ‘“‘more picturesque 
than tailored.’’ Mr. Kipling seeks 
comfort above everything, and shows 
in his dress the influence of his 
bringing up in India. Mr. Marion 
Crawford shows that he buys good 
clothes, but he would “get a better 
value out of them if he only wore 
them more carefully.’’ Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s coats are “capitally made,”’ 
but “badly put on, lopsided—the 
result, it may be, of carrying books 
in some pockets.’’ On the first oc- 
casion that the editor of the Tailor 
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and Cutter saw Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
that gentleman wore ‘‘a loose-fitting, 
lounge suit of a terra-cotta shade, 
terra-cotta boots, a terra-cotta hat, 
a necktie, and, if I remember rightly, 
a flannel shirt of the same shade.”’ 
Could anything be more shocking— 
to a tailor and cutter! 

It will no doubt please our own 
Mark Twain to know that his manner 
of dressing is admired by so high an 
authority as this editor. As he may 
not see the Book Monthly, and as he 
is sure to see PuTNAm’s, I quote from 
the former for his benefit: 

Several of our younger authors might 
take a lesson from Mark Twain, who gives 

so I judge—rea! attention to his clothes 
and to their suitability to himself as a 
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personality. His character comes out in 
his garments, or rather, perhaps, one 
might say that they emphasise his natural 
characteristics. There was that white 
dress suit of his. It showed a touch of 
humour, reflected the brightness of the 
wearer’s outlook on life. Mark Twain is 
an old man, but he is young and hearty 
in spirit and he understands the import- 
ance of dress. 


2 


Perhaps the most prolific writer in 
this country is Mr. Day Allen Willey 
of Baltimore. In June last he had 
articles in eight different magazines, 
upon as many different topics. Be- 
fore the end of the year he will have 
written and disposed of six hundred 
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thousand words. That is the equiva- 
lent of six novels of one hundred 
thousand words each. Of course the 
sort of writing that Mr. Willey does 
is not as exhausting mentally as 
novel writing. It has more variety. 
It is more on the order of journalistic 
writing, though it is contributed to 
magazines rather than to newspapers. 
Mr. Willey being a trained journalist 
knows the value of timeliness, and 
his articles, besides being written 
in an easy, pleasant style, have the 
additional merit of being up-to-date. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Willey took 
up his present calling because he 
found his health breaking down 
under the exacting requirements of 
daily journalism; and yet I doubt 
very much if in those journalistic 
days he wrote as many words per 
year as he writes now. He is, by 
the way, one of the few writers who 
make free-lancing pay. 


Be 


Miss Alice MacGowan and her sister 
Mrs. Grace MacGowan Cooke have 
been working together on ‘‘ Judith of 
the Cumberlands’”’ at Kirksville, Mo. 
The writing has now been completed, 
and fulfils the promise of the first in- 
stalment, which appeared in the June 
number of this magazine. The ac- 
companying photograph of Miss Mac- 
Gowan is, I believe, the latest for 
which she has sat, and is a very good 


likeness. 
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In this generation the sort of writ- 
ing that Mr. William Dean Howells 
does is peculiar to himself. In the 
generation past, George William Cur- 
tis was the chief maker of the sort 
of literature that Mr. Howells gave 
us in his ‘‘ Venetian Days,”’ and has 
given us this year in the letters from 
Italy, that made their first appearance 
in the Sunday edition of the New 
York Sun. The Rev. Samuel Croth- 
ers has done writing of this sort about 
literary matters, and Mr. Arthur C. 
Benson has thus discoursed on social 
and moral themes. But neither of 
the two has given us the delightful 
narratives of travel that have come 


un 


from Mr. Howells’s pen; nor do I 
find in either the delicious humor 
that is inherent in Mr. Howells’s 
writings. The late Mrs. Jackson, 
who was best known to the reading 
world as Helen Hunt, or “‘H. H.,” 
wrote entertaining ‘‘ Bits of Travel,” 
which in their day had great popular- 
ity, for their unconventionality rather 
than for any purely literary quality. 
These ‘* Bits’’—which I came upon in 
a country house a short time ago, 
and re-read for the sake of many 
memories—were written in the form 
of letters. Here and there they 
showed the author’s poetic insight, 
but often they were very slight, and 
there was an attempt at humor that 
no one would be quicker to criticise 
to-day than she who wrote them. 
One of the chapters, or letters, in 
this little blue-covered volume, “‘A 
German Landlady,”’ was regarded as 
a classic in its day, and still holds 
its own by virtue of its simple charm; 
but it would no longer be regarded 
as a classic. Mrs. Jackson gave 
one classic to the world—her first 
and only novel, “‘Ramona.”’ 
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Speaking of books of travel, it is 
strange but true that we invariably 
care more to read of countries and 
places that we have visited, than 
of those that we do not know and 
may never see. In glancing over 
this little book by “H. H.,” the 
letters that I picked out for re-read- 
ing told of cities and countries that 
I had recently visited. I followed 
her through Venice with eager inter- 
est, for only last year I had visited 
the same scenes, looked upon the 
same world-famous buildings, stood 
in front of the same masterpieces of 
Italian art, sauntered through the 
same narrow, ill-smelling streets, 
drifted about in the same gondola— 
or a least one identical with it—had 
seen the same sun set over the Lido 
and listened to the same songs in 
the light of the same moon. With 
keenest interest I followed ‘‘H. H.” 
through the Giovanelli Palace, the 
only ‘‘cosey palace” that she 
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From Les Sports Modernes 


A COWBOY. MODELLED BY WALTER WINANS 


This is not the typical cowboy of to-day, but resembles rather General Custer 
or Buffalo Bill 


saw in Europe. This was in 1869, 
In 1907 it was just as ‘“‘cosey.” 
Although of stately proportions, it 
looked as if it were lived in. Por- 
traits of departed Giovanellis painted 
by the great painters of the world 
hung on the walls, where also were 
portraits of the living members of 
the family painted by less famous 
moderns. There was one of the 
present head of the house in hunting 
costume and one of his ‘“‘lady wife” 
ina Paris gown. It was only at the last 
moment that I visited this palace. If 
I had not seen it, I should have re- 
gretted it to the end of my days. 


Mr. Walter Winans, who is famous 
in two hemispheres as a crack shot 
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and authority on rifle-shooting, is 
also famous in two hemispheres as a 
sculptor of decided gifts. His figures 
of hunters and race-horses have at- 
tracted flattering attention in. Paris, 
where a number have beer reproduced 
in Les Sports Modernes and other 
publications. The figures show not 
only a knowledge of horses but a 
knowledge of the art of sculpture 
which is remarkable in a man who 
is after all an amateur and not a 
professional. The action of the fig- 
ures is most admirable. These horses 
are no pretty beasts on dress pa- 
rade; they are, on the contrary, 
out for business, with all their en- 
ergies bent upon the ends they are 
seeking. 























From the London Daily Chronicle 
MR. MOBERLY BELL 

Twenty-five years or more ago, 
when I wrote to the late Joel Chandler 
Harris asking him to become a con- 
tributor to the Critic, he replied that 
he was proud to be invited into our 
“literary parlor.”” He had just pub- 
lished his first ‘‘Uncle Remus’”’ book 
and had not yet written for the mag- 
azines. This magazine, then a fort- 
nightly, was the first to be honored 
by his contributions, and his “‘ Nights 
with Uncle Remus” and a number 
of his banjo songs appeared in its 
columns. In Uncle Remus he has 
given American literature a char- 
acter that will never die, but will 
keep his memory green when his 
stone monument crumbles to dust. 

Mr. W. G. Snow, a correspondent 
of Mr. Harris’s, sends me a facsimile 
of a genial letter dated December 11, 
1907, in which the author, thanking 
him for a bound volume of the Silver 
Standard, says: 

I like to see what the fellows were doing 
before I was born. Some of them acted 
just like human beings, and that is curious, 
because when I was a little fellow I con- 
ceived the idea that people who were born 
before my time were not much, anyway. I 
found out my mistake years and years ago, 
and now I am old enough to know that 


From the London Daily Chronicle 
MR, HOOPER 

Oblivion is awaiting me not very far down 
the road. He has a very stern-looking 
face, but I think he has a warm and hos- 
pitable bosom. He has accommodated 
so many millions! Maybe some Silver 
Standard of the ‘far future, bearing the 
familiar trade-mark, will fondle my mem- 
ory a moment and say, ‘This man was 
nicer than he seemed to be.’ 


Be 
These sketches of Mr. Moberly 
Bell and Mr. Hooper of the London 
Times were made in court by the 


Daily Chronicle’s clever artist. The 
Times has been getting into hot 


water lately, but has been lucky 
enough to get out again—not, how- 
ever, without damage. Its quarrel 
with the publishers collectively did 
it no good, nor did it distinguish 
itself in its quarrel with Mr. Murray, 
whom it charged with asking an ex- 
tortionate price for the recently pub- 
lished three volumes of Queen Vic- 
toria’s letters. Mr. Murray proved 
that, while it might be an honor to 
publish such a book, it was not a 
very money-making proposition. If 
he had sold it for a trifle less than 
he did, he would have lost money. 
One cannot publish books for a 
king without cost. King Edward 
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was a slow and.careful proof-reader, lish people think—to the influence 

and his corrections alone ran into of the American; Mr. Hooper, who, 

hundreds of pounds. The court while he may have added to its 

awarded Mr. Murray £7,500 dam- bank-account, has not added to its 

ages. The Times, which once was dignity. It would appear that even 

supposed to think twice before from a strictly commercial point of 

it spoke, has been pretty hot- view its recent course had not been 

headed of late, owing—so Eng- _ wholly profitable. 
« 
t 
\ 
€ 
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Noteworthy Books 
of the Month 





Atlay, J. B. 

Dunn, Robert Lee. 
George, E. A. 
Gray, Andrew. 


Austin, Alfred. 
Humphrey, Lucy H. 
James, Henry. 

Lee. 

Mars, Gerhardt C. 
Norton, Grace. 

Poulton, Edward Bagnall 


Bazin, Rene. 
Herrick, Robert. 
Honk, L. C. Violett. 
Hume, Fergus. 
Oldmeadow, Ernest. 
Roberts, Morley. 
Warman, Cy. 
Warren, Maude R. 
Wyllarde, Dolf. 


Caffin, Chas. H. 

Davenport, Cyril. 

Kellog, Vernon L. 

Osborne, C. F. & Day, F. M. 
McKenzie, F. A. 

Rutter, Frank. 

Wright, Walter P. 


Noteworthy recent publications are recorded on this page, the list serving as a 
supplement to the reviews and literary notes on the preceding pages. Books bearing 
the imprint of G. P. Putnam’s Sons are not included. 


History and Biograpby 


The Victorian Chancellors (Vol. II.) 
William Howard Taft, American. 


Seventeenth Century Men of Latitude. 
Lord Kelvin (English Men of Science). 


Belles=Lettres and Poetry 


Sacred and Profane Love. 

Poetic Old World. 

Views and Reviews. 

Limbo and Other Essays. 
Interpretation of Life. 

The Spirit of Montaigne. 

Essays on Evolution, 1889-1907. 


Fiction 


Redemption. 

Together. 

The Girl in Question. 
The Green Mummy. 
Aunt Maud. 

The Blue Peter. 

Weiga of Temagami. 
The Land of the Living. 
Pathway of the Pioneer. 


Miscellaneous 
A Child’s Guide to Pictures. 


The Book, Its History and Development. 


Insect Stories. 

Historic Houses and their Gardens. 
Tragedy of Korea. 

The Path to Paris. 

The Perfect Garden. 


Little, Brown. 
Chapple Pub. Co. 
Scribner. 

Dutton. 


Macmillan. 

Holt. 

Ball Pub. Co. 

Lane. 

Appleton. 

Houghton. 

Oxford University 
Press. 


Scribner. 
Macmillan. 
Lane. 
Dillingham. 
McClure. 
Page. 
Caldwell. 
Harper. 


Lane. 


Baker, Taylor. 
Van Nostrand. 
Holt. 

Winston. 
Dutton. 

Lane. 
Lippincott. 
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A No. 22 IDEAL Boiler and 240 ft. of 38-in. 
AMERICAN Radiators, costing the owner 
$112, were used to Hot-Water heat this 
cottage, at which price the goods can be 
bought of any reputable, competent Fitter. 
This did not include cost of labor, pipe, 
valves, freight, etc., which installation is 
extra and varies according to climatic and 
other conditions, 








A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler and 600 ft. of 38- 
in. AMERICAN Radiators costing the 
owner $280, were used to Hot-Water heat 
this cottage, at which price the goods can 
be bought of any reputable, competent Fit- 
ter. This did not include cost of labor, 
pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installation 
isextra and varies according to climatic and 
other conditions. 





A No. C-243 IDEAL Boiler and 750 ft. of 
38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, costing the 
owner $350, were used to Hot-Water heat 
this cottage, at which price the goods can 
be bought of any reputable, competent 
Fitter. This did not include cost of labor, 
pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installation 
is extra and varies according to climatic 
and other conditions. 


Inexpensive heating 


Last Winter’s lesson was a long and expensive one to those who relied 
on old-fashioned heating. Must it be learned all over again or will 
you now take advantage of this good buying time to put in 


& | IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators have 


RADIATORS BOILERS 
raised the standard of home comfort. They pro- 


vide uniform warmth in all rooms, far and near, and under perfect control. They bring no ash-dust or 
coal-gases into the living-rooms, greatly reducing house-cleaning and saving much wear on carpets 
and furnishings. The fuel savings, health protection, and cleanliness soon repay their cost. 


The question most often put to us is: “What will it cost to heat my cottage, consisting of——rooms?” Failure to 
answer this question promptly and exactly brings criticism. The owner forgets that, for instance, all five-room 
cottages are not built exactly alike as to size of rooms, height of ceiling, amount of window or glass surface; nor 
are they all constructed of equal quality of material, or weather tightness, or so located with respect to adjoining 
buildings as to be equally protected from the elements. This is likewise true ofsix-, seven-, eight-, and nine-room 
or larger cottages, and these factors decide the character and size of the heating outfit for each particular building, 
and the cost thereof. The only fair and correct way for your interest and ours is to permit a representative to call and examine 


They are no longer called /uxuries, be- 
cause proven an economy in all classes of 
buildings, and from the largest to the 
very smallest. 





into your exact heating needs. 


No tearing up necessary—put into OLD buildings—FARM or town. 
Ask for free valuable book. 


munication with nearest dealers. 


inexpensive heating. Sales Offices and Warehouses in all large cities. 


DEPT. A29 





A No. 020 IDEAL Boiler and 262 ft. of 38-in. 
AMERICAN Radiators, costing the owner 
$177, were used to Steam-Heat this cottage, 
at which price the goods can be bought of 
any reputable, competent Fitter. This did 
not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which installation is extra and 
varies according to climatic and other 
conditions. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Such definite information and prices will put you under no obligation whatsoever to buy. 


Write today and let us put you in immediate com- 
Let us prove to you that Steam and Hot-Water is 








A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler and 400 ft. of 38- 
in. AMERICAN Radiators, costing the 
owner $234, were used to Hot-Water heat this 
cottage, at which price the goods can be 
bought of any reputable, competent Fitter. 
This did not include cost of labor, pipe, 
valves, freight, etc., which installation is 
extra and varies according to climatic and 
other conditions. 





A No. 015 IDEAL Boiler and 175 ft. of 38-in. 
AMERICAN Radiators, costing the owner 
$116, were used to Steam-Heat this cottage, 
at which price the goods can be bought of 
any reputable, competent Fitter. This did 
not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which installation is extra and 
varies according to climatic and other 
conditions. 
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EARLINE SUDS ARE PERFECT 
—absolutely Harmless and far greater in| | 
Cleans Ing and Disinfec ting properties the an Suds 
|made from any Safe-to-use Soap. 
@ Every atom of PEARLINE is a Pure 
Perfect—Powerlul—Safe Detergent. 


hea Use PEARLINE by the directions given [or 


100: Is any Soap and atelts how much more Easily 


; —Quickly | ml how much better it Works 
Quality Suds {than THAT Soap. 


L se P TANS INE in Hot or Cold—!} lard or 
} Soft water with or without Soaking oO! Boiling 
{ and with almost no Rubbing. 

@ And then the e's PEARLINE’S Way of 

NG ashing. If you are a BnghtmEconomical 


Sunply a 
woman—a tall sempar ative tral will convince 


Matter of 
Intelligence. you of its supenigriy’ over all Sos aps and Pow- 


ders—PEARLEXE is better in every way. 


USE. PEARLINE. BSiESb¢s 2, OF 











NEW YORK “TO” 


PHILADELPHIA 


Every Hour in 2 Hours 








On the Hour from 
Liberty Street, 7 
A.M. to 6 P.M. 





Ten Minutes Before 
the Hour from West 
Twenty-third Street 

















ATLANTIC CITY IN 3 HOURS 


ALL RAIL LINES TO NORTH JERSEY COAST RESORTS 


Foot of Liberty Street Foot of West Twenty-third Street 








(VIA LAKEWOOD) 
Sandy Hook Route Steamers 


NEW YORK TERMINALS: 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


The Facilities of Tiffany & Co.’s 
Correspondence Department 


The house of Tiffany & Co. was established in 1837. One of the 
first rules of the business was to give unremitting attention to its 
correspondence with customers so as to enable persons living at a 
distance to make purchases under the most favorable conditions 


During the past seventy-one years, the policy thus early established 
has served as a convenience to three generations of Tiffany & Co.’s 
patrons, and from a very modest beginning the correspondence 
service has developed into one of the most important departments 
of the house 


Men of experience familiar with the extensive stock of Tiffany & 
Co., give their entire time to inquiries. Their knowledge of 
what is most in favor at the moment, assures patrons careful 
and intelligent selections 


All articles offered for sale by Tiffany & Co., whether jewelry, 
silverware, clocks, bronzes, glass, china, decorative pottery, 
enamels, fine stationery, leather goods or other objects, are the 
embodiment of an exacting standard rigidly maintained throughout 
their many departments of art and manufacture 


Upon advice as to requirements with limit of price, Tiffany & Co. 
will send photographs, cuts or descriptions of what their stock 
affords. Selections of articles will be sent on approval to persons 
known to the house or to those who will make themselves 
known by satisfactory references 


The Tiffany & Co. Blue Book, sent upon request, is a compact 
catalogue without illustrations. It contains concise descriptions 
with an alphabetical side index affording quick access to the wide 
range of Tiffany & Co.’s stock, with the prices at which articles 
may be purchased 


Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers. They do not employ agents 
or sell their wares through other dealers 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street New York 
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OLDSMOBILE. 


From every point of view the Oldsmobile is adequate: 
For the speed lover adequate in power ; 
For the park rider adequate in style, luxury, and ease 
of control; 
For the inveterate tourist, adequate in strength and re- 
liability. - - - - - For everyone it is 
The logical car at the logical price. 


Roadster, $2,750 
Touring Car, $2,750 
MembfLicensed" OLDS MOTOR WORKS, eee gt Canadas 


Aut bil ing St. E o 
[nanlaatenec. LANSING, MICH. Vemtin. Ont. 
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‘y he re is but one Cberett, quality thee 
highest. Prices vary according. to styles 
Regular styles, Uprights fron $5.00. 008, 
to $675 ».00; and Grands rom S15 00 
10 $1,500.00. Designs: 7 
ey more.arcan orate 
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CUT OUT 
WITH A PIN 


es The eo, 
S Magazine and Book S, 





Company 
Af 116 West 14th Street KG 
New York City oc 
mH You may send without cost to Zz 
n m 
I csiccveasniaahinninitindiieainnnciinieedinton midpiil 
\ i | 
0 aa 
Se 


your complete wane AS 
aN: catalogue of free maga- S 

am and books oa 

<q} ow 


Ny SePe hae ‘3 


Just write your name and address on the circular coupon above 
and mail to us. We will send by return our big illustrated catalogue 
in colors. It tells in detail how to get your favorite magazines and 
many others—also hundreds of popular high-class books, novels, Free. 

Little green Library Slips are packed with the best products in all 
lines of regular household necessities (see list below). These slips are 
worth 5c on every dollar spent for groceries, toilet articles, etc. You 
buy all these daily. Therefore, why not get the best, save the slips and 
have all your reading matter without one cent additional cost? Write 
for our big catalogue, wall pocket and magazine plan right now. All free. 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK COMPANY 


116 W. 14th St., New York City, N. Y. 











A Library Slip is packed with every package of — BIG SPECIAL OFFER FOR LIVE BOYS 
Armour’s “‘Veribest” Brands of Potted and Deviled Meats You don’t have to sell anything or take any orders 
Armour’s Extract of Beef Just write ‘Boys Special Offer’’ on a postal card. 
Armour’s Soluble Beef Sign your name and address and mail the card to us. 
Armour’s Star Sliced Bacon We will teil you all about it. Don’t wait. Send us 
American Olive Company's Olive and Olive Oil your name at once and see what a big surprise is in 
Banner Lye (disinfectant store for you. German-American Coffee and Teas 
eo s (Royal Dutch) mening) cece -orpmmaaael 
ocoa eide s Licorice, Fastilies 
Beardsley’s Shredded Codfish fil fay Epoumiuaie SEM nittitat oct oons PEAVE- THIS Ge Tt and Jujubes 
Beardsley’s Star Boneless a al Boo ~ _ = Jell-O Ice Cream Powder 
a EE] ingpSi Aecrernmenet YOPNeyy yp FALE Menzen's Talcum Powder 
eardsley” Acme Peanut a will accept thie NE y Wife's Sala ressing 
coat ese p Oe" ONE FULL LIBRARY po ork ba) Nene Goch Mince Meat 
alumet Baking Powder i IN PAYMENT FOR MAGAZING SUSSCRIPTIONS, BOOKS | Pabst Extract The “Best” Tonic 
Dunham’s (Original Shred) is ennai syneay, HOOL LIBRARIES POR me em meeange s a 


oanut 
Force, Korn Kinks, H-O 





5 . } ewe bc ae : Pummo(a glycerine pumice) Soap 
Oatmeal and ali H-O ii reer { A000001 leet Li, Sunny Monday Laundry Soap 


“3-in- — Oil (100 Rounehelé 
uses 
BEWARE—If your package of any of the above does not contain a Library Slip refuse to 
accept it. Library slips are enclosed with every package of these articles. Unscrupulous 
dealers sometimes take them out. The Library Slip belongs to you — get it. 


Products 
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oes Your Photograph 
Flatter You? 


Do you know why photographs 


















generally do flatter their subjects? 

It is because the photographer 

carefully ‘‘retouches’’ out of 
his negatives every wrinkle, 
hollow and blemish that may 
exist in the original. 

The way to make your- 
self look as good as your 
photograph is to take away 
from yourself these wrinkles, 
hollows and blemishes by 
the use of 


POMPEIAN 


Massage 
Cream 


**The Largest Selling Face Cream ’’ 
Not a cosmetic, not a concealer, 
nor an artificial application, 
but nature’s aid to natural 
beauty. It gives a clear, 
fresh, velvety, fine-grained 
skin, it rounds out angles, 
drives away wrinkles, crow’s- 





feet and double-chins. 
This is not a ‘‘cold” or ‘“‘grease” cream. The latter have their uses, yet they can never a 
do the work of a massage cream like Pompeian. Grease creams fill the pores. Pompeian &. 
Massage Cream cleanses them by taking out all foreign matter that causes blackheads, sal- Ss" 
lowness, shiny complexions, etc. Pompeian Massage Cream is the largest selling face cream ~ Pompelan 
in the world, 10,000 jars being made and sold daily. S Mfg. Co. 
S22 Prospect St. 
~” Cleveland, Ohio 
= = S 
Test it with Free Sample i amen 
e Please send, with- 
Also our illustrated book on Facial Massage, an invaluable ‘” out cost to me, one 
guide for the proper care*of the skin. 50 cents or $1.00 a an Brn 4 of soda — 
jar, sent postpaid to any part of the world, on receipt of _ Fee 


, = Ae is ~” liberal sample of Pompeian 
price, if your dealer hasn’t it. Massage Cream. 


& 








The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 22 Prospect Street, Cleveland, 0, ya 
Pompeian Massage Soap is appreciated by all who are particular in regard As 
to the quality of the soap they use. For sale by all dealers — 25 cents a cake; S Ad eee RS 


box of 3 cakes, 60 cents. & 
¥. 
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Warm baths with Cuticura 
Soap and gentle applications 
of Cuticura Ointment are 
unrivaled for preserving, 
purifying and beautifying 
the skin, scalp, hair and 
handsof infantsand children 
as well as for sanative, anti- 
septic cleansing and all the 
purposes of the toilet, bath 
and nursery. For eczemas, 
rashes, itchings, irritations, 
inflammations and chafings 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment, most soothing of 
emollients, afford immediate 
and grateful relief. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, 
Calcutta; Russia, Ferrein, Moscow; So. Africa, 
Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter Drug 
& Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 

og@~Post Free, Cuticura Booklet on the Skin. 
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Do You Hear Well ? 


The Stolz Electrophone—A New Electrical, Scientific and 
Practical Invention for those who are Deaf or Partially 
Deaf—-MAY NOW BE TESTED IN YOUR OWN HOME, 


Deaf or partially deaf people may now make a month’s trial of the 
Stolz Electrophone at home. This personal practical test serves to 
prove that the device satisfies, wzth ease, every requirement of a per- 
fect hearing device. Write for particulars at once, before the offer is 
withdrawn, for by this personal sede! eps the fizad selection of the one 
completely satisfactory hearing aid is made easy and inexpensive 
for every one. 





LO This new invention, the Stolz Electro- 
© .f phone (U.S, Patent No. 763,565) renders 
unnecessary such clumsy, unsightly and 
frequently harmful devices as trumpets, 
horns, tubes, ear drums, fans, etc. It is 
a tiny electric telephone that fits on the 
ear and which, the instant it is applied, 
magnifies the sound waves in such 
manner as to cause ana stonishing increase 
in the clearness of ade sounds, It overcomes 
the buzzing and roaring ear noises and also, 
30 constantly and electrically exercises the vital 
parts of the ear that, usually, the natural un- 
aided hearing itself is gradually restored. 


What Three Business Men Say. 
The Electrophone is very satisfactory. Being 
small in size and great in hearing qualities 
makes it preferable to any 1 have tried 
and, I believe, I have tried all ot them. 
M.W. Hoyt, Wholesale Grocer, Michi- 
gan Ave. and River St., Chicago. 

I got so deaf I could not hear with m 
speaking tube and was advised to try the 
Electrophone. After fifteen years of deaf- 
J ness, discomfort and worry, I_ now hear 
perfectly at church and at concerts. W. R. UTLEY, Sales Mgr., S. A. 
Maxwell & Co., Chicago. 

I have now used your Electrophone over a year, and know that it is 
a first-class, Scientific hearing device. Without it people have to shout 
directly in my ear to make me hear, With it, I can hear distinctly 
when spoken to in an ordinary tone. Best of all, IT HAS STOPPED 
MY HEAD NOISES, which were a terrible aggravation. LEWIS W. 
MAY, Cashier, 100 Washington St., Chicago, 

Write to, or call (call if you can) at our Chicago offices for particulars 
of our personal test offer and list of other prominent endorsers who will 
answer inquiries. Physicians cordially invited to investigate aurists’ 
opinions. 


Stolz Electrophone Co., 1089 Stewart Bldg., Chicago 
| Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Seattle, Indianapolis, Des 
i Moines, Toronto. Foreign Office, 82-85 Fleet St., London, Eng. 

















Mrs. C. LIDECKA, 238 rath 
Ave., Maywood, IIl., wears an 
Electrophone. Less conspic- 
uous than eyeglasses. 























Two Weeks of Perfect Rest 


The soothing calm of nature in a quiet mood 
enfolds the tired spirit from the cities at 


French Lick 
West Baden 


Springs 


No famous foreign spa can equal the cura- 
tive properties of these waters, which are 
unsurpassed in the treatment of Kidney, 
Liver and Stomach troubles. 

Hotel accommodations are ideal and unique 
in offering the seeker of health, perfect rest 
and quiet as well as ample opportunity for 
indulging in his favorite recreation. Many 
indoor and outdoor amusements — the most 
attractive health resort in America, Beauti- 
fully situated in Southern Indiana on the 


Write for descriptive booklet, rates, etc. 
B. E. TAYLOR, Gen’] Mgr. FRANK J. REED, G. P. A. 
Custom House Place, CHICAGO 
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O47) coLoGNE: 
: COLOGNE: 
Ma An exquisite per- 
AYO) fume and a luxury for refined tastes. 


a, A boon in all Seasons, but indispen- “a 
w eH} sable during hot Summer months. 


ND 


Ke BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
a Ask for ‘*Forty-seven-eleven.” 


ihe Ee, FERD. MULHENS, Cologne °/,, Germany. 
2, U. 8. BRANCH, 
MULHENS & KROPFF, 

298 Broadway, New York. 


Send 80¢. for 20Z. 
sample bottle. 
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The RECOGNIZED SUPERIOR of all 
Imported and Domestic 


Cocoas and Chocolates 














51 Gealed Bores Only 
Best Sugar li ansloffee/ 
By Grocers Everywhere! 


we 
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THE BEST NEW NOVELS 





Ready 


MAROTZ By John Ayscough 


‘* One of the most striking novels of the year," —British Weekly, 
‘* A literary masterpiece.” — The Observer. 





Ready Sept. 9 


AN INCARNATION OF THE SNOW By F. W. Bain 


In An Jncarnation of the Snow, Mr. Bain shows the same captivating and 
delightful style that distinguished his previous works—a style characterized by 
firmness and grace, an opulence of warm oriental imagery. Those who know 
Mr. Bain’s Digit of the Moon and A Draught of the Blue will ask no commend- 
ation for this new volume, but will turn eagerly to it of their own motion. 








Ready Sept. 15 
HENRY OF NAVARRE ang Anonymous 


A stirring and dramatic story, the scene of which is laid in Paris during the 
troublesome month of August 1572, on the eve of the marriage of Marguerite de 
Valois to Henry of Navarre. As befits the times the plot moves rapidly, the 
dialogue is strikingly good, and the pages are filled with intrigue, adventure, 
violence, and the love of woman. A play based on the story is to be produced 
in London this season by Miss Neilson and Fred Terry. 








Ready Sept. 15 


THE SOVEREIGN GOOD By Helen Huntington 


With this story we are plunged into the social gaieties of the New York 
smart set, or at least of a set that is securely in the metropolitan social swim. 
Through the gay and highly polished world moves a heroine with a nature as 
fine and sound as it is brilliant and charming, and a hero, a well-bred but 
struggling young dramatist, who at last ‘succeeds. Zhe Sovereign Good seizes 
upon the curiosity of the reader, and keeps it wide awake till the last pages of 
the tale are turned. 








Ready Oct. 15 


A WOMAN AT BAY (,072, By Sibilla Aleramo 


This moving and powerful book is by a woman whon,, it is safe to say, many 
will make bold to call a writer of genius. The story is concerned with the 
delicate problem of divorce, and no reader who would harden his heart against 
liberal views on this difficult question should venture even to glance through its 
pages. Signora Aleramo knows how to enlist the warmest human sympathies in 
behalf of the woman’s right to freedom, and to support her view of the matter 
by reason and the persuasive fervor of her eloquence. 





Each, $1.50 











Pumm's& | G.P., PUTNAM’S SONS Knickethocker 


The Reader NEW YORE AND LON DON Press 
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MENNEN S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 











“ Baby’ s Best Friend” 


and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 


prevents ‘ing, Sun ly Heat and Chapping. 
Bos your protection, the gepuine is put up in non- 
refilla boxes—the * that Lox,” with Mennen’s 


face on top. Sold onesie or by mail 25 cents. 
Sample free. 

Ba Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 

has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor { No 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery. 














HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th Street 


Near soth St. Subway and 53rd St. Elevated 
and accessible to all surface lines 


Ideal Location 


“\,. Near Theatres, 
“ Shops, and 
Central Park 


, New, 

” Modern and 
Absolutely 
Fireproof 


Strictly First Class 
Prices Reasonable 






. | All outside rooms 
+ No Carpets 


'Y All Hardwood Floors 
and Oriental Rugs 


‘Transient rates 


$2.50 with bath 
and up. 


6 SEND FOR 
BOOKLET 
HARRY P. STIMSON R. J. BINGHAM 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial Formerly with Hotel Woodward 

























Will You 
Do This for a 


Bigger Salary 


There’s no sentiment attached to a question like 
this—it’s a matter of dollars and cents—of earning 
more—of being able to command a bigger salary. 


The same question has led thousands of men to 
write and ask how their positions could be bettered 
and their salaries increased through the help of the 
International Correspondence Schools. The result 
has been that in the last two years 7,300 of the men 
who have advanced through the help of the I. C. S. 
have voluntarily reported salary increases aggregating 
$4,905,600. 

During May and June 455 students voluntarily 
reported salary increases and promotions. 

These men were no better off than you when they 
first marked the coupon. Most of them were poorly 
paid; many of them could only read and write. Yet, 
without leaving home or work they were quickly 
enabled to become experts at their chosen occupations. 
Mark and mail the coupon now. 


The Business of This Piace 
Is to Raise Salaries. 








Commercial Law Civil. Ex 
Illustrator By eae _ A 1 
Civil Service Architee’! Draftsman 
Chemist Architect 
Textile Mill Supt. Struc tural Engineer 
E rician Bank hing, 
Elec. Engineer Mining Engineer 
1! Name . 
! Street and No. 
State. 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 986 , SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for employment or edvancement 
in the position before which I have marked X 








Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 





Mechanical Draftsman 


Telephone Engineer] 


Elee. Lighting Supt. 
echan. Engineer 

Pinmber & Steam Fitter 

Cnn ha -racrns 
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A Manual 
For Sportsmen in North-Eastern United States 
and Canada. 











Dr. Breck’s book is a Practical Field-Manual, intended to form a part of 
the kit of every Camper, Fisherman, and Hunter. 

It contains concise, thorough, and authoritative information on every 
subject connected with life in the Woods, such as Outfitting, Fish- 
ing, Shooting, Canoeing, Tenting, Trapping, Photography, Cooking, 
Hygiene, etc. 

The author is both a naturalist and a practised woodsman, an exponent of 
the highest type of sportsmanship, who strives to arouse interest rather in 
the study of animals and birds than in their wanton slaughter. 








436 Pages 80 Illustrations 
Pocket Size Price $1.75 Net 
Send for Illustrated Circular 
Putnam's & Gc. PF. PUTHRAM’S SONS |,.>.. 
The Reader NEW YORK AND LONDON Press 
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: ; i 
It is after all the personal touch—the recommendation of : 









one friend to another—which sells the better grade of underwear Y} 
for men. This explains the success of Cooper’s Spring Needle 
Grade de Luxe Underwear. Wherever men congregate and 


the subject of underwear comes up for discussion you will always find 






* an enthusiastic advocate of Cooper’s. 

Just as the owners of a famous watch or a crack six-cylinder car 
sooner or later ‘‘ rub together,” so wearers of Cooper's meet and exchange 
experiences involving its wonderful elasticity, comfort, and durability. 

Cooper s is the underwear which sustains confidence and makes 
friends. Its mission is to protect, keep cheerful, and incidentally save 










its owner money. You can’t do better than buy Cooper’s—it is the 
leader—the one Grade de Luxe Underwear 


4 ~ 
1G TRADE MARK iS) 


DERBY {7 RIBBED 


Ei ‘3 


made in America to-day. 






Made in Union and Two-Piece Suits, in all 











the various sizes, weights and colors, silk, 







lisle, cotton and wool. 


Cooper Manufacturing Company 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


She FINISHING POINT 
0% ELEGANCE 


in a shoe is the eyelet. A shoe may be made of the 
finest leather and have the finest workmanship, but if 
the eyelets wear “ Brassy,” fine leather and workmian- 
ship count for nothing. The shoe will look cheap 
for cheap eyelets are supposed to go into cheap 
shoes. 





Unfortunately cheap eyelets all too often 
get into otherwise good shoes, 
but they can be avoided. 








DIAMOND 
TRADE ~@@® MARK 


FAST COLOR EYELETS 


Can’t wear ‘‘ Brassy.’’ They look bright and new even after 
shoes are worn out. They are made differently from any other kind, 
having tops of solid color and can be readily distinguished from all other kinds 
by this little diamond > trade mark which is raised on the surface of each eyelet. 
Leading shoe manu- facturers the world over use them. Good shoes 

should always have them and you can be sure yourself, if you will look for the 
little diamond > trade mark. Eyelets that have it simply can't wear 

brassy. It’s worth looking for and insisting upon. 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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HIS handsome new Hotel is situated at NORWAY POINT, 
LAKE OF BAYS, with accommodation for 150 guests. 


Known as the Modern in Every Respect. Delightfully Situated. 


Electric Lighted Throughout. Pure Mounta ain Spring Water. 


Be “RILLARMEY / Bore cos Were in every room. wo Feet Anove Sen Lave 


9 Fine Bathing Beaches Good Steamboat Service. 
f AMERICA . Boating: for all Kinds of Crafts 


Write for copy of Handsome Booklet descriptive of the ter- 
ritory, to any of the following: 
G. W, VAUX, 917 Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
F. P. DWYER. 290 Broadway, New York City 
“a H. ROYNTON, 360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
+ ROBINSON, 506 Park Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


W. E. DAVIS, 4. T. BELL, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Gen. Passenger & Ticket Agent, 
MONTREAL. MONTREAL. ; 








The finest type of modern hotcl architecture in 
New York. Beautifully furnished. Comfort and 
luxurious ease. 

Located in the very heart of New York, where 
all the life and fashion of the metropolis centre, 


Room ° ° $1.50 and $2.00 
Room and Bath . $2.50 upward 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 





Celebrated Hats 


The Dunlap Silk Umbrella 


3178-180 Fifth Ave. 567-569% Fifth Ave. 
Bet. 22d & 23d Sts. Windsor Arcade 
181 Broadway 
NEW YORK 





Hoffman House 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fireproof 
























Ss i d isi { f d f i 
Se ee Palmer House nearer ngyprenicns 
and evening. CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 








Send for particulars and handsome 
booklet. 


J, P, CADDAGAN 
Managing Direct-r 






Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities 
of the World 
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While Rock 





“The World’s Best Table Water’’ 


The Hit of the Hour,“ Richard’s Poor Almanack,” a beautifully bound and illustrated humorous book, sent for 0c. 
Address White Rock, Fiatiron Building, N.Y. 


PIERCE MOTOR. BOAT 


“‘ Always Dependable’’ 
Guaranteed superior to all others 
for Safety, Comfort, Durability and 
Speed. Substantially constructed on 
most modern lines. Noiseless and 
powerful. Improved Pierce Motor. 
Stock sizes, 16 to 25 ft. Motors a 
only 134 to 15 H. P.—=ingle and twin fide Write for catalog, 


4 PIERCE ENGINE CO., 1220 Clark St., Racine, Wis. 


EASTERN AGENCIES: Seigel Cooper Co., N. Y. City; Henry Siegel, Boston, Mass.; Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or catalog be sure to address Pierce Engine Co., Racine, Wis. 
If interested in *‘Autos,” write us for catalog of Pierce Racing Automobiles. 


+ FIDELITY AND GHOUALTY CO. 


OF NEW YORK 


4876 GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 4908 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 









<SeSSpons 




































FIDELITY ; 
LIABILITY This Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS LINES of 
insurance for over THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradually and prudently A VERY 
ACCIDENT LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its annual income from premiums is 
HEALTH over SIX MILLIONS of dollars. Its business is protected by assets of over EIGHT 


MILLIONS, including an unearned premium reserve of over THREE AND ONE-HALF 
STEAM BOILER MILLIONS of dollars, and a special reserve against contingent claims of over ONE 
MILLIONS SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. It has paid over TWENTY- 














ELEVATOR EIGHT MILLIONS to its policy-holders for LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give its 
clients not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective INSPECTION and 
PLATE GLASS ADJUSTING SERVICES. 
BURGLARY 
INSURANCE THAT INSURES 
FLY WHEEL 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS {ierii Prices june s 198 t $1,536,189.88 
DIRECTORS: 


DUMONT Sa. oe. E. IDE, . G. McCULLOUGH, HENRY E. PIERREPONT, 
WM. P. DIXO G. LOW, M. J. MATHESON, ANTON A. RAVEN, 
ALFRED W. HOYT, FRANK LYMA ALEXANDER E. ORR, JOHN L. RIKER, 

. EMLEN ROOSEVELT. GEO. F. SEWARD. 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns 
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NOVELS BY JOHN GALSWORTHY 





“Mr. Galsworthy has served a long apprenticeship and has 
reached the fulness of his powers. He is already one of the 
few novelists who really count, and it is safe to prophesy for 
him an ever increasing fame.”—London Daily Mail. 


The Island Pharisees 


Revised Edition Entirely Rewritten 





“A masterly work, strong, vivid, observant, and stimulating. 

. Astory so vivid in its intensity that it seems to 
shine out above anything else that is being produced in 
contemporary fiction.”—London Daily Mail. 


“A superb social satire.”—///. London News. 


Villa Rubein 


“The book is uniquely clever. . . . This will prove 
the most entertaining book of many a day.” 
Chicago Record- Herald. 





. 


“A story of unusual literary merit.”—Christian Register. 





Previously Issued 








The 


Country House 


‘*Clever beyond anything we have seen lately, 
is this most artistic story.” — Zhe Outlook, 


“*Told delicately, skilfully, with abundant wit 
and satire."—W. VY. Sun, 


“‘ Keenly satirical and exceedingly entertaining.” 
Boston Advertiser. 


‘* The finest novel of the year.”"—Zondon Punch. 





| The 
Man of Property 


“One of the few volumes among recent works 
of fiction to which one thinks seriously of turning a 
second time—a book in which an intelligent man 
could browse with satisfaction, even with profit. It 
has in it some of the generous qualities which make 
‘Vanity Fair’ the wholly delightful work it is, 
The whole is a sound and equable piece of work, 
deserving high praise.” — 7he Atheneum, 





Each $1.50 





At All Booksellers or sent direct by the Publishers, 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 


The 
Knickerbocker 


Press 






































Copyright 1908 by Hart Schaffner & Marx 
NE style in suits may please you better than another; we make a variety 
of models; enough for all tastes. 










See others in Style Book; sent for six cents 


t Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago Boston New York 






















The Seal Outside 
4 


Necco 


SweEETS 





Tels of 
The Goodness Inside 


The first box of Necco Sweets delights you with its freshness, 
wholesomeness and goodness. The second box proves to you that 
the Necco Sweets Seal means, always and everywhere, uniform excel- 
lence and perfect satisfaction. Let the first box be, for instance, 


enox (Kocolates 


one of the favorite varieties of Necco Sweets. 

Compare them with ordinary chocolates—this superiority will 
be found in every one of the 500 varieties of Necco Sweets, from 
the simplest confections to the most elaborate bonbons. 


The Necco Seal is your guarantee of good, wholesome confec- 
tionery, the kind you want for your children—the kind you want 
for your guests—the kind you want for yourself. 


Necco Sweets are sold by all dealers who sell high grade goods. If your 
dealer does not have them, send us 25 cents for an attractive package 
of Lenox Chocolates; or, beiter still, order one of our special 
$1 packages in a handsome art box. Either package sent postpaid. 
For 15c, stamps or cash, we will mail, postpaid, to any address a beautiful 1909 Art 


Calendar, size 2 feet long by 10 inches high, lithographed in 14 colors, without advertising. 
An artistic decoration for mantel or wall, living room or den. 


NEW ENCLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 














